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Carter I. 


. TREES is something in this 

climate, after all. I suppose 
there are not many places where one 
could lie on the shore in December, 
and enjoy the air as much as I have 
done for the last two hours.’ 

Harry Molyneux turned his face 
seaward again as he spoke, and 
drank in the soft breeze eagerly : 
he could scarcely help thanking it 
aloud, as it stole freshly over his 
frame, and played gently with his 
hair, and left a delicate caress on his 
cheek—the cheek that was now 
always so pale, save in the one 
round scarlet spot where, months 
ago, Consumption had hung out her 
flag of ‘ No surrender.’ 

There is enough in the scene 
to justify an average amount of 
enthusiasm. Those steep broken 
hills in the background form the 
frontier fortress of the maritime 
Alps, the last outwork of which is 
the rocky spur on which Molyneux 
and his companion are lying. Fir 
woods feather the sky-line; and from 
among these, here and there, the 
tall stone pines stand up alone, like 
sentinels—steady, upright, and un- 
wearied, though their guard has not 
been relieved for centuries. All 
around, wild myrtle and heath and 
eglantine curl and creep up the 
stems of the olives, trying, from the 
contact of their fresh youth, to in- 
fuse new life and sap into the grey 
gnarled old trees, even as a fair 
Jewish maiden once strove to cherish 
her war-worn decrepit king. There 
are other flowers too left, though 
December has begun, enough to 
give a faint fragrance to the air and 
gay colours to the ground. Just 
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* below their feet is a narrow strip of 


dark ribbed sand, and then the 
tangle of weed, scarcely stirred by 
the water, that all along this coast 
fringes like a beard the languid lip 
of the Mediterranean Sea. 

Molyneux appreciated and ad- 
mired all this, after his simple 
fashion, and said so: his companion 
did not answer immediately ; he only 
shrugged his shoulders and lifted 
his eyebrows, as if he could have 
disputed the point if it had not been 
too much trouble. An optimist in 
nothing, least of all was Royston 
Keene grateful or indulgent to the 
beauties and bounties of inanimate 
creation. 

‘Ah well!’ Ha went on re- 
signedly, ‘ I know it’s useless trying 
to get a compliment to Nature out 
of you. I ought to have given you 
up that night when we showed you 
the Alps from the terrace at Berne. 
You had never seen the Jungfrau 
before, and she had got her prettiest 
pink evening dress on, poor thing! 
and all you would say was, “ There’s 
not much the matter with the 
view.”’ 

‘It was a concession to your 
wife’s enthusiasm,’ Keene replied ; 
‘a sudden check might have been 
dangerous just then, or I should 
have spoken more bitterly, after 
being brought out to look at moun- 
tains, when I was dusty and travel- 
stained, wanting baths and dinners 
and other necessaries of life.’ 

The voice was deep-toned and 
melodious enough that spoke these 
words, but too slow and deliberate 
to be quite a pleasant one, though 
there was nothing like a drawl in it. 
co 
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One could easily fancy such a voice 
ironical or sarcastic, but hardly 
raised much in anger; in the im- 
perative mood it might be very suc- 
cessful, but it seemed as if it could 
never have pleaded or prayed. It 
matched the speaker’s exterior sin- 
gularly well. Had you seen him 
for the first time—eouchant, as he 
was then—you would have had only 
an impression of great length and 
laziness; but as you gazed on, the 
vast deep chest expanded under 
your eye; the knotted muscles, 
without an ounce of superfluous 
flesh to dull their outline, develéped 
themselves one by one; so that 
gradually you began to realize the 
extent of his surpassing bodily 
powers, and wondered that you 
could have been deceived even for a 
moment. The face guarded its 
secret far more successfully. The 
features were bold and sharply cut, 
bronzed up to the roots of the crisp 


light-brown beard and hair, except 
where the upper brow retained its 
original fairness— presenting a start- 
ling contrast, like a wreath of snow 
lying late in spring-time high up on 
the side of a black Fell. You would 
hardly say that they were devoid of 


expression, any more than that a 
perfectly drilled soldier is incapable 
of activity ; but you got puzzled in 
making out what their natural ex- 
pression was: it was not sternness, 
far less ferocity—the face was much 
too impassible for either; and yet 
its listlessness could never be mis- 
taken for languor. The thin short 
lips might be very pitiless when 
compressed, very contemptuous and 
provocative when curling; but the 
enormous moustache, sweeping over 
them like a wave, and ending in a 
clean stiff upward curve, made even 
this a matter of mere conjecture. 
The cold, steady, dark eyes seldom 
flashed or glittered; but, when 
their pupils contracted, there came 
into them a sort of sullen, sup- 
pressed, inward light, like that of 
jet or cannel coal. One curious 
thing about them was, that they 
never seemed to care about follow- 
ing you, and yet you felt you could 
not escape from them. The first 
hand-gripe, however, settled the 
question with most people: few, 
after experiencing the involuntary 
pressure, when he did not in the 
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least mean to be cordial, doubted 
that there were passions in Royston 
Keene—difficult perhaps to rouse, 
but yet more difficult to appease or 
subdue. 

His profession was evident. In- 
deed, it must be confessed that the 
Dragoon is not easily dissembled. 
I know a very meritorious parish- 
priest, of fair repute too as a 
—- who has striven for years, 

rd but unavailingly, to divest 
himself of the martial air he brought 
with him out of the K.D.G. He 
strides down the village street with 
a certain swagger and roll, as if the 
steel scabbard were still trailing at 
his heel, acknowledging rustic bows 


. with a slight quick motion of the 


finger, like troopers’ salutes ; on the 
smooth shaven face is shadowed 
forth the outline of a beard, nur- 
tured and trimmed in old days with 
more than horticultural science; in 
the pulpit and reading-desk gown 
and surplice hang uneasily, like a 
disguise, on the erect soldierly 
figure, and the effect of his minis- 
trations is thereby sadly marred ; 
for apposite text, earnest exhorta- 
tion, and grave rebuke flow with a 
curious inconsistency from the lips 
of that well-meaning but unmiti- 
gated Plunger. 

Royston Keene was no exception 
to this rule, though he did not like 
to be told so, and rather ignored 
the profession than otherwise. Per- 
haps he had begun it early enough to 
have got tired of it; for he had now 
been for some litile time on half-pay, 
and a brevet-major, after doing good 
service in the Indian wars, and was 
not yet thirty-four. Molyneux had 
served in the same light cavalry 
regiment as his subaltern, and there 
the foundation was laid of their 
close alliance. It was not a very 
fair or well-balanced one, being 
made up of implicit obedience, reli- 
ance, and reverence on the one side, 
and a sort of protecting condescen- 
sion on the other—much like: the 
old Roman relation between Client 
and Patron; nevertheless it had 
outlasted many more sympathetic 
and better-looking friendships. 

They used to say of ‘The Cool 
Captain’ (so he was always called off 
parade), that ‘ he could bring a boy 
to his bearings sooner than any man 
in the army.’ Yet he was a fa- 
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vourite with them all. There wasa 
regularovationamong those ‘Godless 
horsemen’ whenever he came into 
the Club, or into their mess-rooms ; 
they hung upon his simplest words 
with atouchingly devout attention, 
and thought it was their own stu- 
pidity when they could see nothing 
in them to laugh at or admire ; they 
wrote offall that they could remem- 
ber of his sarcasms and repartees,— 
generally strangely travestied and 
spoilt by carriage,—to unlucky com- 
rades, martyrized on far-off detach- 
ments, or vegetating with friends in 
the country; the more ambitious, 
after much private practice, strove 
to imitate his way of twisting his 
moustache as he stood before the 
fire, though with some, to whom 
nature had been niggard of hirsute 
honours, it was grasping a shadow 
and fighting with the air. 

Certainly, Molyneux never was so 
happy as in that society. Fond as 
he was of his pretty wife, her in- 
fluence was as nothing in the scale. 
She complained of this, half in 
earnest, soon after they were mar- 
ried. The fever of post-nuptial fe- 
licity was strong upon Harry just 
then, but he did not attempt to 
deny the imputation. He only 
said, ‘My pet, I have known him 
so much the longest!’ I wonder, 
now, how many brides would have 
admitted that somewhat unsatis- 
factory and illogical excuse? Fanny 
Molyneux did; she was the best- 
natured little woman alive, and 
wise too in her generation, for she 
never brought matters to a crisis, or 
measured her strength against the 
‘ heavy-weight.’ 

Indeed, they got on together ex- 
tremely well. Whenever Keene 
happened to be with them—which 
was not often—she gave up the 
management of Harry’s Foreign 
Affairs to him, reserving to herself 
the control of the Home Depart- 
ment, and, between the two, they 
ruled their vassal right royally. 
After some months’ acquaintance 
they became the greatest friends ; 
on Royston’s side it was one of the 
few quite pure and unselfish feelings 
he had ever cherished towards one 
of her sex not nearly akin to him in 
blood. He always seemed to look 
on her as a very nice, but rather 
spoilt child, to be humoured and 
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petted toany amount, but very seldom 
to be reasoned with or gravely con- 
sulted. Considering her numerous 
fascinations, and the little practice he 
had had in the paternal or fraternal 
line, he really did it remarkably 
well: be it understood, it was only 
en petite comité that all this went 
on; in general society his manner 
was strictly formal and deferential. 
It provoked her though, sometimes, 
oak one day she ventured to say, ‘I 
wish you would learn to treat me 
like a grown-up woman !’ Royston’s 
eyes darkened strangely; and one 
glance flashed out of the gloom that 
made her shrink away from him 
then, and blush painfully when she 
thought of it afterwards alone. 
He was frowning too, as he an- 
swered, in a voice unusually harsh 
and constrained, ‘It seems to me 
we go onvery well as it is. But 
women never will leave well alone.’ 
She did not like to analyse his 
answer or her own feelings too 
closely, so she tried to persuade 
herself it was a very rude speech, 
and that she ought to be offended 
at it. There was a coolness between 
those two for some days, amounting 
to distant courtesy. But the digni- 
fied style did not suit ma mignonne 
(as Harry delighted to call her) at 
all, and was, indeed, a lamentable 
failure; it made her look as if she 
had been trying on one of her great- 
grandmother’sshort-waisted dresses; 
so they soon fell back inté their old 
ways, and, like the model prince and 
princess, ‘lived very happily ever 
afterwards.’ 


Cuapter II. 


Keene had spent some time with 
‘he Molyneux’s during the autumn 
and winter, and had conducted him- 
self so far with perfect propriety, 
certainly keeping Harry straighter 
than he would have gone alone; for 
he was, unluckily, of a convivial 
turn of mind wholly incompatible 
with delicate health and a frail con- 
stitution. Being a favourite with 
the world in general, he felt bound, 
I suppose, to reciprocate, so, albeit 
strictly enjoined to keep the earli- 
est hours, he would sit up till dawn 
if any one encouraged him, and then 
come home, perfectly sober per- 
haps, but staggering from mere 
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weakness. He did not care for 
deep drinking in the least, but the 
number of magnums he had assisted 
in flooring, when on a regimen of 
‘three glasses of sherry,’ would 
have made a double row of nails 
round the coffin of a larger man. 
Nature, however, being a Dame, 
wont stand being slighted, or having 
her admonitions disregarded, and 
the way she asserted herself on the 
morrow was retributive in the ex- 
treme. Harry was always so very 
ill after one of those nights ‘ upon 
the war-path!’ On such occasions, 
his feelings, without being quite re- 
morseful, were beautifully and 
curiously penitent; they mani- 
fested themselves chiefly by an ex- 
traordinary ebullition of the do- 
mestic affections. ‘Bring me my 
children,’ (he had two tiny ones), 
he would cry, on waking, just as 
another man would call for brandy 
and soda; and strange to say, the 
presence of those innocents seemed 
to have a similarly invigorating and 
refreshing effect : during all that da 

he would make pilgrimages to their 
cribs, and gaze upon them sleeping, 
with the reverence of an old dévote 
kneeling before the shrine of her 
most. efficacious saint. Then he 
would go forth, and return with a 
present for his wife, bearing an 
exact proportion in value to the 
extent and duration of the past mis- 
demeanour; so that her jewel-case 
and writing-table soon became as 
prettily suggestive as the votive 
chapel of Notre Dame des Dunes. 
Very unnecessary were these peace 
offerings; for that dear little woman 


never dreamt of ‘hitting him when 
he was down,’ or taking any other 
low advantage of his weakness. 


She would make his breakfast 
beamingly, at all untimely 
hours, and otherwise pet and ca- 
ress him, so that he might 
have been a knight returning 
wounded from some Holy War, in- 
stead of a discomfited scalp-hunter, 
bearing still evident traces of the 
‘ war-paint.’ A stern old lady told 
her once, that such condonation of 
offences was unprincipled and im- 
moral. It may be so, but I cannot 
think the example is likely to be 
dangerously contagious. hatever 
happens, there will always remain 
a sufliciency of matronly Dicxarchs, 
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over whose judgment-seats the 
legend is very plainly inscribed, 
Nescia flecti. 

These Ember days formed the 
only exceptions to the ee 
easy way in which Molyneux too 
oe there seemed to be no 
rough places about his disposition 
for trouble or care to take hold of. 
Hunting four days a week through 
the winter—six weeks in town 
during the season, with incidentals 
of Epsom, Goodwood, sawmon a la 
Trafalgar, bouquets, and opera- 
stalls—living all the rest of the 
year at a mess curious as to the 

uality of its dry champagne— 
fine simple pleasures involve a 
certain expenditure hardly ‘ fairly 
warranted by our regimental rate of 
pay.’ To accomplish all this on 
about £500 a year, and yet to steer 
clear of ruin, is an ingenious pro- 
cess doubtless, but a sum not to be 
wrought out (most soldiers will tell 
you) without some anxiety and 
travail of mind. Now, in the very 
tightest state of the money-market, 
eony was never known to disquiet 
himself in vain. He would not 
borrow from any of his comrades, 
refusing all such proffers of assist- 
ance tefully but consistently. 
No Mussulman ever equalled his 
contented reliance on the resources 
of Futurity, and his implicit belief 
in the same. He would anchor his 
hopes on some such improbability 
as ‘a long shot coming off,’ or ‘ his 
Aunt Agnes coming down’ (a pro- 
verbially awful widow, who had 
forgiven him seven times already ; 
a after each fresh offence had 
sworn unrelenting enmity to him 
and his heirs for —_ Strong in 
this faith, he met condoling friends 
with a pleasant, reassuring smile: 
with the same denieanour he con- 
fronted threatening creditors. He 
used no arts, and condescended to 
no subterfuge in dealing with these 
last ; but, as one of them observed, 
retreating from the barracks money- 
less but gratified, ‘Mr. Molyneux 
seems to feel for one, at all events.’ 
So he did. He sympathized with 
his tailor, not in the least because 
he owed him money, but because 
he was a fellow-creature in difli- 
culties, regretting heartily it was 
not in his own power to relieve 
them ; just as a very charitable but 
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improvident person might feel on 
reading a case of seal dasteees in 
the Times. Strange to say, hitherto 
he had always pulled through. 
Hither the outsider did win, or the 
aunt, touched in the soft place of 
her heart through her ruffled 
feathers, was brought down by a 
‘wild shot,’ when considered quite 
out of distance, and ‘ parted’ freely. 

The last and hardest trial of all 
—long debility and frequent illness 
—had failed to shake this intense 
serenity. He was never cross or 
unreasonable, and tried to give as 
little trouble as possible; but was 
grateful to a degree for everything 
that was done for him: he could 
even manage to thank people for 
their advice, whether he took it or 
not. So far as one could make out, 
he was nearly as much interested 
in the state of his own health, as 
one would be about that of any 
pleagant casual acquaintance. 

It "must be comiican that poor 
Harry and his like are by no means 
strong-minded, or large-brained, or 
persevering men; they seldom or 
never rise to eminence, and rarely 
have greatness thrust upon them. 
They do not often volunteer to lead 
the vanguard of any great move- 
ment, shouting out on the slightest 
provocation the war-cry of ‘life is 
earnest ;’ for they are the natural 
subalterns of the world’s mighty 
battalia, and could hardly manewuvre 
one of its companies, without hope- 
lessly entangling it, and exposing 
themselves: indeed, if they are 
useful at all in their generation, it 
is in a singularly modest and unob- 
trusive way. Yet there is an at- 
traction about them, a power of at- 
tachment, that the great and wise 


ones of the earth have appreciated | 


and envied, ere now. It is curious, 
too, to see what an apparent con- 
tradiction to themselves the ex- 
tremes of the class—those who 
exaggerate nonchalance into insen- 
sibility, and softness into effeminacy 
—have shown, when brought face 
to face with imminent peril or cer- 
tain destruction. France held few 
more terrible ferrailleurs than the 
curled painted minions of her third 
Henry: the sun never looked down 
on a more desperate duel than that 
in which Quélus, Schomberg, and 
Maugiron did their devoir manfully 
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to the last. Nay, though he came 
delicately to his doom, the King of 
Amalek met it, I fancy, gallantly 
and gracefully enough, when once 
he read his sentence in the eyes of 
the pitiless Seer, who ordained that 
he ‘should he hewn in pieces before 
the Lord in Gilgal.’ 
R.I.P 

There was silence for some mi- 
nutes after the few words that 
opened this story; and then Royston 

ene spoke again. 

‘Hal, do you remember that 
miserable impostor in Paris being 
enthusiastic about Dorade and its 
advantages, describing it as a sort 
of happy hunting-ground, and so 
deciding us on choosing it in pre- 
ference to Nice?’ 

‘ Ah, he did drivel a good deal. 
I think he had been drinking,’ the 
other answered. 

‘No; I understand him now. 
He had been bored here into a 
sullen, vicious misanthropy; and 
he wanted to take it out of the 
human race by getting others in 
the same mess. It’s just like that 
jealous old Heathficld, who, when 

e is up to his girths in a squire- 
trap, never holloas ‘’ware bog,’ 
till five or six more are init. I can 
fancy the hoary-headed villain 

loating hideously over us just now. 
F wish had him here. I could be 
so unkindtohim! He talked about 
the shooting and the society. Bah! 
there’s about one cock to every 
thousand acres of forest; and as 
for women fair to look upon, I’ve 
not flushed one since we came. I 
don’t think I can stand it much 
longer.’ 

‘I’m very sorry,’ Harry said ; ‘I 
knew you were being bored to 
death, and it’s all on my account; 
but I didn’t like to ask you about 
it. I’m so horribly selfish!’ The 
shadow of an imminent penitence 
began to steal over him, when 
Royston broke in— 

‘Don’t be childish. I liked to 
stay—never mind why—or I should 
not have done so. Only now—you 
are getting better, and I realize the 
situation more. I hardly know 
where togo. Not back to England, 
certainly, yet. Besides the nuisance 
and chance work of picking up a 
stud in the middle of the season, 
it isn’t pleasant to be consoled for a 
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blank day by, “you should have 
been here last month. Never was 
such scent; and heaps of straight- 
running. foxes!” And then they 
indulge themselves in an imagina- 
tive “cracker,” knowing you can’t 
contradict them. Shall I go to 
Albania? I should like to kill 
something before I turn home- 
wards.’ 

Harry seemed musing. Suddenly 
he half started up, clapping his 
hands. ‘I knew I had forgotten!’ 

‘ Not such a singular circumstance 
as to warrant all that indecent exul- 
tation,’ was the reply. ‘ Well, out 
with it.’ 

‘I never told you that Fan had 
a letter this morning from Cecil 
Tresilyan (they’re immense friends, 
you know) to ask her to engage 
roomsfor them. They are in Paris 
now, and will be here in three 


“7 

eene raised himself on his arm, 
regarding his comrade with a sort 
of admiration. ‘ You're a natural 
curiosity, mon cher. None of us 


ever quite appreciated you. I don’t 
believe there’s another man in ex- 
istence, situated as we are, who 
would have kept that intelligence 


at the back of his head so long. The 
Tresilyan, of course? I remember 
hearing about her in India. An- 
nesley came back from sick leave, 
perfectly insane on the subject. She 
must be something extraordinary, 
for the recollection of her made 
even him poetical—when he was 
sober. I asked about her when I 
got to England, but her mother 
was taken very ill, or did something 
equally unjustifiable, so she left 
town before I saw her.’ 

‘The mother really was ill,’ 
Molyneux said, apologetically ; ‘ at 
least she died soon after that. Miss 
Tresilyan has never shown much 
since. But you've no idea of the 
sensation she made during her 
season and a half. They called her 
The Refuser, she had such a fa- 
bulous number of offers, and 
wouldn’t look at any of them. By 
the bye, there’s rather a good story 
about that. You know Margate ? 
He’s going to the bad ve 
fast now, but he was the crac 
pu py of that year’s entry; good- 
ooking, long minority, careful 
guardians, leases falling in, mother 
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one of the best Christians in Eng- 
land, and all that sort of _- 
Well, Tom Cary took him in hand, 
and brought him out in great form 
before long. They were talking 
over their preparationsfor the moors, 
for they were going to start the 
next day. “1 believe that’s all,” 
Margate asked, “or have we for- 
gotten anything?” “Wait a 
minute,” said Tom, and reflected 
(provident man, Tom; fond of his 
comforts, and proud of it)—‘ Ah, I 
thought there was something. You 
haven’t proposed to The Tresilyan.” 
They say Margate’s face was a 
study. He never disputed the 
orders of his private trainer, so he 
only said, piteously, “ But I don’t 
want to marry any one,” and looked 
as if he was going to cry. “ You 
are ‘ower young,” Cary said, en- 
couragingly, “and it’s about the 
last thing I should press upon you. 
It oonluah suit my book ag all. 
But I don’t see how that affects the 
question. I can lay ten ponies to 
one she wont have you. It’s the 
thing to do, depend upon it. All 
the other good men have had a 
turn, and you have no right to be 
singular ; it’s bad taste. Rank has 
its duties, my lord. Noblesse 
oblige, and so forth. You under- 
stand?” Margate didn’t in the 
least, but he went and proposed 
quite properly, and was rejected 
rather more decidedly than his 
fellows. Then he went down into 
Perthshire, and missed his grouse 
and lost his salmon, with a comfort- 
able consciousness of having dis- 
charged his obligations to society.’ 

Royston Keene actually groaned, 
‘Why didn’t she come sooner ?’ he 
said. ‘* What a luxury, in this God- 
forgotten place, to talk to a clever 
handsome woman, who tramples on 
strawberry-leaves !’ 

* Perhaps she would have come if 
she had known how much we 
wanted her,’ replied Harry. ‘They 
say she is a model of charity, and 
several other virtues too. She is 
coming here for the health of some 
companion, or governess, who lives 
with her. Yet she flirts outra- 
geously at times, in her own im; 
perial way. Better late than 
never. I'm certain you'll like her, 
and perhaps she’ll like you.’ 

. ui vivra verra,’ Keene said, 
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rising slowly. ‘ Let us go home 
now. Draw your plaid closer round 
you, it’s getting chilly.’ 


Cuaprter III. 


There is a terrace in Dorade, 
fenced in from every wind that 
blows except the south, and even 
that has to creep cautiously and 
cunningly round a sharp corner to 
make its entrance good. Four 
small stunted palms grow there ; 
they look painfully out of place, 
and conscious of it; for they are 
always bowing their heads in a 
meek humiliation, and shiver in a 
strange unhealthy way at the 
slightest breeze, just as you may 
see Asiatics doing in our ‘land of 
mist and snow.’ But the natives 
regard those unhappy exotics with a 
fanatical pride, pointing them out to 
all comers as living witnesses to the 
perfection of the climate; they 
would gladly stone any irreverent 
stranger who should suggest a com- 
parison between their sacred shrubs 
and the giants of Indian seas. The 
only inhabitant of the place who 
ever attained any eminence any- 
where (he really was a good tailor), 
bequeathed a certain: sum for the 
beautifying of the renowned allée, 
instead of endowing charitable in- 
stitutions, and his townsmen en- 
dorsed the act by erecting a little 
mural tablet to commemorate his 
public spirit. 

_ The view is rather pretty, stretch- 
ing over vineyards, and gardens, and 
olive-grounds down to the shore, 
with the islands in the far fore- 
ground rearing themselves against 
the sky, clear and blue, or if the 
weather is misty to seaward, sleep- 
ing in an aureole of golden haze, so 
that the whole effect would be cheer- 
ful if it were not for the melancholy 
invalids who haunt the spot per- 
petually. Faces and figures are 
to be seen sometimes that would 
send an uncomfortable shiver 
of revulsion through you if you 
met them on the Boulevard des 
Italiens, strengthened by your ante- 
randian absinthe. Here, the place 
elonged to them so completely, 
that a man in rude health felt like 
an unwarrantable intruder, in which 
light I am sure the hypochondriacs 
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always regarded him. As such a 
one passed, you might see a glare, 
half-envious, half-resentful, light up 
some hollow eyes, and thin parched 
lips worked nervously, as though 
they were uttering a very equivocal 
blessing. 

Does the character gain much by 
the extermination of more impulsive 
passions, when their place is pos- 
sessed by the two devils that neither 
age nor sickness can exorcise— 
Avarice and Envy? It is with this 
last, perhaps, that we have most to 
do; and the shadow of it, however 
indistinct and distant, makes the 
landscape near the horizon look 
somewhat dreary. The nature of 
many of us is so faulty and ill regu- 
lated, that it may be doubted if 
even advancing years will make us 
much better or wiser; but, when 
winter shall have closed in, and our 
hot blood is more than cool, is there 
no chance of an ‘open season?’ 
Must it come to this—that the mere 
sight of the youth and strength and 
beauty that have left us far behind, 
shall stir our bile, as though it were 
an insolent parade—thatthe choicest 
delicacies at our neighbour’s wed- 
ding breakfast shall not pique our 

alate like the baked meats at his 
uneral? Not so; if we must give 
ground let us retreat in good order, 
leaving no shield behind us that 
our enemy may build into his 
trophy. If we are rash enough to 
assail Lady Violet Vavasour with 
etitions for a waltz, and see her 
ook doubtfully down her scribbled 
tablets, till the ‘ sweetest lips that 
ever were kissed’ can find no gen- 
tler answer than the terrible ‘ En- 
gaged,’ let us not gnash suicidally 
our few remaining teeth, even 
though Brabazon Leslie—all the 
handsomer for the scar on his 
smooth forehead—should come up 
upon our traces, and ride rough- 
shod over those hieroglyphics, as he 
did at Balaclava through Russian 
squadrons. Rather let us try to 
sympathize with his triumph, while 
he carries off his beautiful prize 
from under the enemy’s guns, as 
Dundonald may have cut out a 
frigate beneath the batteries of 
Vera Cruz. Non omnia corripit 
@vum. Hath the savour departed 
wholly from the Gascon wine, be- 
cause the name of no living love 
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crowns the draught? Shall we stay 
sullenly at home when all the world 
is flocking to the tournament, be- 
cause our limbs have stiffened so 
that we may no longer sit saddle- 
fast, and hold our own in the mélée ? 
A corner in the cushioned gallery 
is left to us still. Come, comrade 
of mine—nate mecum Consule Man- 
4io—we will go up and lounge there 
among the Chatelaines: some may 
be found good-natured enough to 
listen (in the pauses of the tilting), 
while we tell how, not so many 
years back, plume and pennon went 
down before our lance. 

I place no great reliance on the 
Pleasures of Memory. But, if 
pearls and bright shells be rarely 
found there, surely waifs, better 
than echini and sting-rays, are 
to be gathered on the ‘shores 
of long ago.’ Ah, cynic! you are 
strong enough to be merciful— 
just this once. Spare us the string 
of examples that would overwhelm 
us utterly. Does it not suffice that 
we confess the truth of that saddest 
adage, tolled in our ears by every 
passing bell— 


Those whom the gods love well die 
young ? 


Royston and his companion were 
crossing the terrace on their way 
home, when the former stopped 
suddenly— 

‘Go on, Hal,’ he said; ‘ it is too 
late for you to be standing about, 
but I must speak to that poor Cha- 


teaumesnil. I shall see you at 
dinner.” He went up to a wheeled 
chair that was being drawn by at 
the time. 

Its occupant was a man of large 
frame, as far as could be made out 
through the thick wrappings of 
furs; his head was bent forward 
and low, resting on his hands, that 
were crossed on a crutch handle. 
He appeared profoundly uncon- 
scious of all that was passing, and 
never moved till Keene addressed 
him. Then, very slowly, he lifted 
up his face. Few of us, fortunately 
for those who have strong imagina- 
tions and weak nerves, see its like 
twice in a lifetime, or there would 
be wild work in dreamland. 

It was not distorted in any way, 
nor deformed, except by a ghastly 
livid pallor: gaunt and drawn as 
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the features were, they still bore 
evident traces of a rare manly 
beauty, that. even the neglected 
beard of iron-grey could not conceal. 
But it was the savage face of one 
who has wrestled with physical pain 
till it has assumed almost the visible 
and tangible shape of a personal 
enemy—a mocking devil, that al- 
ways is ready, with fresh ingenuity 
of torture, to answer and punish the 
rebellious question, ‘ Art thou come 
to torment me before my time?’ 
The lines on the forehead were so 
strongly marked and dreadfully 
distinct, that, like the markings of 
the locust, they seemed to form 
characters that might be read, if it 
were given to mortal cabalists to 
decipher the handwriting of God. 

Look once more: it is worth 
while, if you are curious in contrasts 
and comparisons. Five years ago, 
that bowed blasted cripple was the 
most reckless dare-devil, the most 
splendid Paladin, in all the army of 
Algiers; the man for whom, after 
an unusually brilliant exploit, St. 
Arnaud, loving him as his own right 
hand, could find no higher praise 
than to write in his despatches— 
‘Les 3¢ Chasseurs se sont conduits 
en héros; leur chef-d’escadron en— 
Chdteaumesnil.’ And it was true 
that the annals of his house could 
boast of no nobler soldier, though 
they had been fighting hard since 
Clovis’ day. His name is known 
very well in Africa. The spahis 
talk of it still over their watch-fires, 
and the wild Bedouins load it with 
guttural curses—their lips white 
with hatred and remembered fear: 
they do not forget how far and fast 
they fled into their desert strong- 
holds, and never could shake off the 
light cloud of whirling dust that 
told how Armand and his stanch 
gaze-hounds were hard upon their 
trail. 

Rheumatic fever, coming close on 
a severe bullet wound, had brought 
him very near to death; and the 
first thing he heard when he began 
to recover, was that he would never 
stand upright again. 

He is answering Keene’s saluta- 
tion. 

‘My friend, you failed us last 
night at the Cercle, and yet we 
waited for you long.’ A _ hoarse 
hollow voice—very measured and 
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slow, as if carefully disciplined to 
repress groans—yet every now and 
then there will come a modulation, 
that shows how rich and cheery it 
might have been when trolling a 
chanson & boire—how clear and 
sonorous when, over the stamping 
of hoofs and the rattle of scabbards, 
it rang out the one word ‘ Charge!’ 
—how winning and musical when 
whispering into a small pink ear 
laid against his lips lovingly. 

The Vicomte de Chateaumesnil 
cares for but one thing on earth now 
—play, as deep as he can make or 
find it. It is not a pastime, ora 
distraction, or an occasional fever- 
fit, but the sole interest of his exis- 
tence. A fearfully unworthy and 
unsatisfactory one, you will say. 
Granted; but try and realize his 
condition. 

He is not forty yet. All the 
passions of mature manhood were 
alive within him ; not one desire or 
impulse had been tamed by natural 
or even premature decay at the 
time he was struck down, and cut 
off from every object and aim of 
his former life, when it was too late 
to form or turn to others. Imagine 
how eagerly his strong fiery nature 
must have grasped at some of these 
—how it must have appreciated the 
alternations of glory, pleasure, and 

ril—all worse than blanks now. 

ou dare not speak to him of 
woman’s love. Worse than all other 
torments of the Titan’s bed of pain, 
would be wild dreams of impossible 
Oceanides ! 

Remember that his only change 
of scene is from one of the waters 
of Marah to another, according to 
his own or his physician’s fancy 
about mineral springs. Remember, 
too, that the cleverest or the most 
sanguine of them all have only 
ventured to promise an abatement 
of his agonies: of their cessation 
they say no word; nor can the 
even prophesy that the end will 
come a He is not allowed 
to read much, even if his taste lay 
that way, which it does not; for a 
literary Chasseur d’ Afrique is such 
a whim as Nature never yet in- 
dulged herself in. So perhaps he 
caught at the only resource that 
could have saved him from worse 
things ; under which, I presume, is 
to be included the temptation to 
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take laudanum in proportions by no 
means prescribed or sanctioned by 
the Faculty. 

Every day about noon his servant 
helped him into the card-room at 
the club, and settled him at his own 
table, where, with the two hours 
respite of dinner, he sat till mid- 
night, ready to give battle to all 
comers at all weapons, just as the 
Knights of Lyonnesse used to keep 
a bridge or a pass while achieving 
their vows. It is needless to say 
that the changes of good or bad 
luck affected him not at all. Few 
men of his stamp indulge in the 
weakness of railing at Fortune, 
which is the privilege and consola- 
tion of the roturier. Neither was 
he ever heard to reproach a partner, 
or become bitter against an adver- 
sary. He seemed to take a plea- 
sure in disappointing those who 
were always expecting from him 
some savage outbreak of temper: 
they judged from his appearance, 
and had some grounds for their an- 
ticipations ; for, winning or losing, 
that strange look, half-weary, half- 
defiant, never was off his face. But, 
with Armand de Chidteaumesnil, 
the grand seigneur had not been 
merged inthe soldier: the brusquerie 
of the camp had not overlaid the 
manner of the courtly school in 
which he and all his race had been 
trained; the school of those who 
would stab their enemy to the heart 
with sarcasm or inuendo, but scorned 
to stun him with blatant abuse— 
of those who would never have 
dreamt of listening to a woman with 
covered head, though they might be 
deaf as the nether millstone to her 
entreaties or her tears. It was 
with the Revolution that the rapier 
went out, and the savate came in. 

Very ‘few men came up to his 
standard of play; for he was hard 
to please in style as well as in stakes. 
Keene did fully; and this, with 
a certain similarity of tastes, ac- 
counted for his liking the latter so 
well. He had little regard to throw 
away, and was chary of it in pro- 
portion. On the other hand, Roy- 
ston treated the invalid with an 
amount of deference very unusual 
with him, in whom the bump of Ve- 
neration was probably represented 
by a cavity. 

The two were still talking on the 
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terrace, when a man passed them, 
who lifted his hat slightly, and then 
sighed audibly, looking upwards 
with an ostentatious contrition, 
as though he apologized to heaven 
for such a bowing-down to Rimmon. 
This was the Rev. James Fullarton, 
British chaplain at Dorade. A 
difficult and anomalous position— 
in which the unlucky divine, in 
addition to his anxiety about the 
conscientious discharge of his duties, 
has to cultivate the friendship of a 
vast number of unrighteous Mam- 
mons, if he would be allowed to 
perform his functions at all. Our 
countrymen are popularly sup- 
posed to take out a special license 
for liberty of thought and action 
as soon as they cross the Channel ; 
and the pastor’s pulpit-cushion can 
hardly be stuffed with roses when 
every other member of his congre- 
gation—embracing devotees of about 
a dozen different shades of High, 
Low, and Broad Church—thinks it 
his or her daily duty to decide, if 
the formula—Quamdiu se bene ges- 
serit—has been duly complied with. 
Perhaps foreign air and warmer 
climates develop, like a hot-bed, 
our innate instinct of destructive- 
ness. Look at portly respectable 
fathers of families — householders 
who, at home, have accepted their 
spiritual position without a murmur 
for a quarter of a century, roused 
to revolt by no vexed question of 
copes, candles, or church-rates— 
even tliese cannot escape contagion. 
When once the game is afoot, they 
will open on the scent with the 
erseverance of the steadiest ‘ line- 

unter,’ and join in the ‘worry’ 
as savagely as the youngest hound. 
I remember seeing a similar case in 
Scotland, where a minister was 
preaching before ‘the Men’ who 
were appointed to judge of his qua- 
lifications. Right in front of him, 
on a low bench, sat the awful 
Three, silent, stolid, and stern. His 
best-rounded periods, his neatest 
imagery, his aptest quotations, 
brought no light into their vacant 
grey eyes: perhaps they were look- 
ing beyond all these, straight at the 
doctrine. The breeze blew freshly 
from the German Ocean, over the 
purple hills; but it brought no 
coolnessto that miserable Boanerges. 
How he did perspire! I could not 
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wonder at it; and though he 
preached for ninety-five minutes, 
and wearied me even to death, I 
bore him no enmity, but pitied him 
from my soul. 

Mr. Fullarton, however, had 
steered through the reefs and quick- 
sands with better skill or luck than 
his fellows, and judging from the 
ruddiness of his broad, beardless 
face, and the amplitude of his black 
waistcoat, the cares of office had not 
hitherto affected his health mate- 
rially. He was a well-meaning, 
conscientious man, ready to wor 
hard for his flock and his family ; 
indeed, barring a certain frail lean- 
ing towards gourmandise, of which 
a full pendulous lip told tales, and 
an occasional infirmity of temper, 
he had as few outward failings as 
could be desired. For one of no 
extreme views, he could count an 
extraordinary number of adherents. 
Without being particularly agree- 
able or instructive, he possessed a 
rather imposing readiness and ro- 
tundity of speech, and had a knack 
of turning his arm-chair into a 
pulpit, somewhat oftener than was 
quite in good taste. However, I 
suppose the best of us will talk 
‘shop’ when we see a fair opening. 
He had a large wife and several 
small children. Noone admired him 
more devotedly than this truly ex- 
cellent woman. As far as sharing 
in her husband’s successes went, or 
partaking in any other advantages 
of society, she might as well have 
been the squaw of an Iowa brave; 
for her time was more than taken 
up in tending her offspring, and in 
providing for her lord the savoury 
meats in which he delighted; but 
she looked the picture of content- 
ment, and so nobody thought it 
necessary to pity her. 

From the first moment of their 
meeting, the chaplain had enter- 
tained a nervous dislike, approach- 
ing to a presentiment, toward Roy- 
ston Keene. He regarded him as 
a brand likely to inflame others, 
but itself by no means to be plucked 
from the burning. The latter saw 
his gesture as he passed, and smiled 
—not pleasantly. ‘Remark the 
shepherd, M. le Vicomte,’ he said; 
‘he sees the wolves prowling, and 
trembles for his lambs.’ 

‘One wolf, at least, is toothless,’ 
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answered Chiteaumesnil. ‘ What 
have we to do with lambs, except 
ensupréme? But the sun is down; 
I must go home, or these cursed 
pains will avenge themselves. Till 
this evening.’ 

‘I will not fail; but you will 
permit me to accompany you so far,’ 
said Keene, bending over the in- 
valid with the grand courteous air 
that became him well ; and he walked 
by the other’s side till they reached 
his door, talking over the varying 
fortunes of last night’s play. 


Cuapter IV. 


You have found out already that 
you are — locking at a chaplet of 
cameos, with just enough of story to 
string them together. Under these 
circumstances, the right thing of 
course to do is to work out each 
character by the rules of meta- 
physical mathematics, and then to 
reverse the process and ‘ prove’ the 
result. But I never tried to extract 
the square-root out of anything 
without failing miserably, and one 
can only speak and act and write 
according to one’s light. After all, 
it seems a more uncertain science 
than astronomy. Comets will ap- 
pear, now and then, at abnormal 
times, and in places where they 
have no heavenly business; and 
people are still to be found, so very 
ill-regulated as to go right or wrong 
in opposition to all rules and prece- 
dents. Where the variations are so 
infinite, it is difficult to argue safely 
from one singular example to an- 
other, and, if you miss one step, your 
whole deduction is apt to come to 
grief. Some one said, that ‘there 
were corners in the nature of the 
simplest peasant-girl to which the 
cleverest man alive could never 
find a key.’ Perhaps, too, those 
who fancy, rightly or wrongly, that 
they have mesmerized the heart 
even of one fellow-creature so com- 
pletely that the poor thing could 
not, if it would, keep back a single 
secret, think it vases fair to give 
the world in general the full benefit 
of their discoveries. Practically, 
does all this help one much? It is 
pate that some who have passed 
or the deepest observers of human 
nature, owed their renown more to 
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an acute observation of the pheno- 
mena of feeling, an intuitive know- 
ledge of what people like and dis- 
like, a retentive memory, and a 
happy knack of making all these 
available at the right moment, than 
to any profound reasoning on ab- 
stract principles. Like some un- 
taught arithmeticians, their calcula- 
tions came out correct, but they 
could not have gone through the 
steps of the process. 

here lives, even now, a sublime 
theorist, who professes to have made 
feminine physiology his peculiar 
study. Sitting at his desk, or in his 
arm-chair, he will trace the motives, 
impulses, and sensations, which a 
woman must necessarily have ex- 
perienced under any given circum- 
stances, as lucidly as a skilful pa- 
thologist, scalpel in hand, may 
lecture on the material mysteries of 
the blood or brain: he will analyse 
for you the waters of the Fons La- 
erymarum, just as Letheby or 
Taylor might do those of a new 
chalybeate spring. A_ fearful 
power, is it not, and fatal, if used 
tyrannously ? Well, I remember 
hearing a very beautiful and charm- 
ing person speak of an evening 
she had spent in the society of 
The Adept, during which she was 
conscious of being subjected to 
the action of his microscope, ste- 
thoscope, and other engines of 
science. She said, ‘it did not hurt 
her much,’ and on the whole seemed 
by no means so impressed with awe 
and admiration as could be wished. 
Indeed, before they parted, if any 
one was disquieted, discomfited, or 
otherwise damaged, I fancy it was 
—anot the loveliest Margaret. From 
my slight acquaintance with that 
tremendous euien supposing 
that he were turned loose among a 
bevy of perfectly well-educated wo- 
men, and meant mischief, I should be 
disposed to lay longer odds against 
his chances than I would against 
those of many men who have never 
read one word of Balzac, Michelet, 
or Kant. 

Still, as was aforesaid, in the days 
of high art and high farming, high 
physiology is clearly the thing to go 
for. So, for my shortcomings, to 
all critics—ethic, dialectic, esthetic, 
and ascetic—I cry mea culpa, thus 
audibly. 
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Nevertheless, while they are 
waiting for her at Dorade, we will 
try to sketch Cecil Tresilyan. 

Her father died when she was too 
young to remember him, and the 
first fourteen years of her life were 
spent almost entirely in the old 

rnish manor-house from which 
her family took its name. That 

eat rambling pile siood at the 
fread of a glen, terraced at first into 
gardens, and then thickly wooded, 
and stretehing down to the shore. 
There was a small bay just here, 
the mouth of which curved inwards 
very abruptly. It seemed as if the 
black cliffs had caught the sea ina 
trap, and stood forward to keep 
the outlet fast for ever: the waves 
were free to come and go for a cer- 
tain distance, but never to rave or 
rebel any more: when their brethren 
of the open main went out to war, 
the captives inside might hear the 
din, but not break out to join them; 
they could only leap up weakly 
against their prison-bars. There 
was nothing at all remarkable in 
the house itself, except its furniture 
and panellings of black oak, and two 
pictures, to which was attached a 
story bearing on the hereditary 


failing which had made the family 


proverbial. The first was the like- 
ness of a lovely girl, in the court 
dress of James the Second’s time, 
with beautiful hazel eyes, half 
timid, half trusting, like a pet doe’s. 
The second represented a woman, 
poneee of middle age: in this the 

ood of a dark grey dress was drawn 
far forward, and under it the eyes 
shone out of the colourless face with 
a fixed expression of helpless ago- 
nized terror, as of one fascinated 
by some ghostly apparition. You 
were sorry when you realized that 
they were portraits of the same 
person. 

Sir Ewes Tresilyan was a man of 
strong passions and rather weak 
brain—of few words and fewer 
sympathies; he never made a com- 
panion of Mabel, his daughter, 
though his love for her was the 
feeling next his heart, after his al- 
most insane pride; but he trusted 
her implicitly—less because he had 
faith in her truth and goodness, 
than because he held it as impossible 
for a Tresilyan to disgrace herself 
or otherwise derogate, as for the 
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moon to fall from heaven. He was 
no classic, you see, and had never 
read of Endymion. 

In her solitary rides Mabel met 
the son of a neighbouring squire, 
and they soon began to love each 
other after the good old fashion. 
Neither had one thought that was 
not honest and pure; but they were 
so afraid of her father that they 
dared not ask his consent to their 
marriage as yet. They were pru- 
dent, but not prudent or patient 
enough. So there came about 
meetings—first at noon in the woods, 
then at twilight in the park, then at 
midnight in the garden; and at last 
Sir Ewes Tresilyan heard of it all; 
and heard too that his daughter's 
name was abroad in the country- 
side, and more than lightly spoken 
of. That day, as the sun was set- 
ting, two men stood foot to foot, 
with their doublets off, on the 
very spot of smooth turf where 
the lovers parted last; and Arthur 
Bampfylde had to hold his own, as 
best he might, with the deadliest 
rapier in the Western shires. Poor 
boy !—he would scarcely have had 
the heart to do his uttermost against 
Mabel’s father; but better will and 
skill would have availed little 
against the thirsty point that came 
creeping along his blade and leaping 
over his guard like a viper’s tongue. 
At the sixth pass his enemy shook 
him heavily off his sword, wounded 
to the death. He had tried expla- 
nation before, utterly in vain; but 
the true heart would make one 
effort more to get justice done, be- 
fore it ceased to beat. He gasped 
out these words through the rush 
of blood that was choking him— 
* Mabel—I swear, she is as pure as 
the Mother of God; and I—what 
had I done?’ 

Sir Ewes knelt down and lifted 
Arthur’s head upon his knee—not 
in pity, but that he might hear the 
more distinctly—‘I will tell you,’ 
he said; ‘you have wooed a Tre- 
silyan like a yeoman’s daughter.’ 
The homicide wrote in his confession 
of all this that, as he laid the head 
gently down, a smile came upon the 
lips before they set. Was it that 
the parting spirit—standing on the 
threshold of Eternity, and almost 
within the light of the grand secret 
—fathomed the earth-worm’s mise- 
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rable vanity, and could not refrain 
its scorn P 

Mabel was sitting alone when her 
father returned: She had no idea 
that anything had been discovered ; 
but the instant she saw his face, she 
cast herself on her knees, crying— 
‘I am innocent; indeed 1 have 
done no wrong!’ 

He griped her arm and raised her 
up, gazing straight and steadfastly 
at her for some moments: then he 
gave his verdict—‘ Guilty of having 
brought shame on your house; not 
guilty of sin, I know, or this should 
only half atone,’—and he drew out 
the blade that had never been wiped 
since it drank her lover’s blood. 

She slid slowly down out of his 
grasp, never speaking, but bearing 
in her eyes the awful look of horror 
that became frozen there for ever. 
The second picture might have been 
taken then, though it was not 
painted till long afterward. She 
never thenceforth, while her father 
lived, left the wing of the Manor- 
house in which her rooms lay; 
neither did he, or any one else, ex- 
cept the two servants who attended 
her, look upon her face. People 
pitied her very much at first, and 
then forgot her entirely. Once the 
Superior of a Belgian convent, a 
relation of the family, offered to ad- 
mit Mabel, if she oa to take the 
vows. Perhaps Sir Ewes Tresilyan 
was more gratified than he liked to 
show, for the best blood in Europe 
was to be found in that sisterhood ; 
but his reply was not a gracious 
one :— 

‘I thank the Abbess,’ he wrote ; 
‘but we are used to choose for our 

ifts the most precious thing we 
ave—not the most worthless, I 
will not lighten my house from a 
heavy burden, by offering it to God.’ 

He relented, however, when 
he was dying, and sent for his 
daughter. Very reluctantly she 
came. He had prepared, I believe, 
a pompous and proper oration, 


wherein he was to pardon her and, 


even bestow a sort of qualified 
blessing ; but the wan face and wild 
hollow eyes, not seen for twelve 
years, frightened all his grandeur 
out of his head; and the obstinate 
narrow-minded tyrant collapsed all 
at once into a foolish, fond old 
man. Something too late (that’s 
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one comfort) to avail him much. 
In Mabel’s nature, soft and yielding 
as it appeared, there was the black 
spot that nothing but harshness and 
eruelty could have brought out—the 
utter incapacity of relenting, which 
had given rise to the rude rhyme 
known through three counties— 


In Tresilyan’s face 
Fault finds no grace. 


So, when the sick man cried out 
to her, through his sobs, to kiss him 
and forgive him, the dreary mono- 
tonous voice only answered—‘ I can 
kiss you, father ;’ and when she had 
laid her icicles of lips on his fore- 
head, she glided out of the room 
like a ghost that has accomplished 
its mission and hastens away to its 
own place. Sir Ewes never tried to 
call her back; he scarcely spoke at 
all intelligibly after that; but lay, 
for the few remaining hours of life, 
moaning to himself, his face turned 
to the wall. 

For avery short time after her 
father’s death, Mabel seemed to 
take a pleasure in roaming about 
the gardens and woods from which 
she had been debarred so long ; but 
the walks grew gradually shorter, 
and she soon shut herself up in the 
house entirely, seeing only a few of 
her near relatives. It was one of 
these who, at her own request, 
painted the second portrait—a rude 
performance, but it must have been 
a likeness. She seemed to feel an 
odd sort of satisfaction in looking at 
the two and comparing them. Her 
brain was somewhat clouded and 
unsteady: but TI fancy she was 
counting up all the harm and wrong 
the hard world had done to her, and 
calculating what amends would be 
made in the next. I doubt not they 
were kind and pitiful and indulgent 
ae there; but on earth she 
found no source of comfort strong 
enough to banish from her eyes that 
terrible look which haunted them 
within five minutes of her end. 

When spirits assemble from the 
four corners of heaven, how man 
thousand companions, think neal 
greet the Gileadite’s daughter ? 

Before you saw Cecil Tresilyan’s 
face, the curve of her neck, and the 
way her head was set on it, told you 
that she was by no means exempt 


from the family failing which had laid 
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its hand so heavily on her ancestress. 
Yet it was not a hard or habitually 
haughty, or even a very decided face. 
There was nothing alarmingly severe 
about the slight aquiline of the nose; 
the chin did not look as if it were 
‘carved in marble,’ or ‘ clasped in 
steel,’ or as if it were made of any- 
thing but soft flesh prettily dimpled; 
the delicate scarlet lip, when it 
curled, rarely went beyond sauci- 
ness; though the splendid violet 
eyes could well express disdain, this 
was not their favourite expression 
—and they had many. The head 
would certainly have been too small 
had it not been for the glossy 
masses of dark-chesnut hair sweep- 
ing down low all round it, smooth 
and unbroken as a deep river in its 
first curl over a cataract. Candid 
friends said her complexion was not 
bright enough; perhaps they were 
right ; but the colour had not for- 

otten how to come and go there at 

tting seasons: at any rate, the 
grand clear white could never be 
mistaken for an unhealthy pallor. 
An extraordinarily good constitution 
was ever part of a Tresilyan’s in- 
heritance; and if you doubted 
whether her blood circulated freely 


you had only to compare her chegk 
on a bitter March cr with some 
e 


red-and-white ones, when a sharp 
East wind had forced those last to 
mount all the stripes of the tricolor. 
By the way, are not the ‘roses 
dipped in milk’ going out of fashion 
just now? A humble but stanch ad- 
erent of the house of York, I like 
to think—how many battle-fields, 
since Towton, our Flower has won! 
But if Cecil’s face was not fault- 
less, her figure was. Had one 
single proportion been exaggerated 
or deficient, she could never have 
carried off her height so lithely and 
gracefully. She might take twenty 
poses in @ morning, and people 
always thought they would choose 
the last one to have her painted in. 
Here, she was quite inimitable. 
For instance, women, I believe, 
used to practise in their own rooms 
for hours to catch her peculiar way 
of half-reclining in an arm-chair ; 
but the most painstaking of them 
all never achieved anything beyond 
a caricature. Yet no one could 
accuse her of studying stage-effects. 
If a trifle of the Incedo Regina 
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marked her walk and carriage, it 
was & l’Eugénie, not a la Statira. 

Indeed, she was thoroughly na- 
tural all over; cleverer and more 
fascinating, certainly, than ninety- 
nine women out of every Seeded: ; 
but not one bit more strong-minded, 
or heroic, or self-denying. She had 
been very well brought up, and had 
undeniably good principles; but 
she tyould yield to occasional small 
temptations with perfect grace and 
facility. Great ones she had never 
yet encountered; for Cecil, if not 
quite fancy-free, had only read and 
Pow dreamt of passions. She 

ad known one remorse, of which 
you may hear hereafter (not a heavy 
allowance considering her oppor- 
tunities), and one grief—the death 
of her mother. She entertained a 
remarkable reverence for all mi- 
nisters of the Established Church ; 
yet she was about the last woman 
alive to have married a clergyman, 
and would have considered the 
charge of the old women and schools 
of a country parish as a linger- 
ing and unsatisfactory martyrdom. 
There never was a more constant 
attendant at all sorts of divine 
service ; though perhaps the most 
casual of worshippers had never 
been more bored than she was by 
some of the discourses to which she 
listened so patiently. She would 
confess this to you at luncheon, 
and then start for the same church 
in the afternoon, with an edifying 
but rather comic expression of re- 
signation.. I am sure she would 
not deliberately have vexed the 
smallest child; and yet the number 
of athletic men who ascribed the 
loss of their peace of mind to her, 
was, as the Yankees have it, ‘a 
caution.’ Some of the ‘regulars,’ 
wary adventuresses of three seasons’ 
standing, had brought off several 
pretty good things by following her, 
and picking up the victims flutter- 
ing ahout helpless in their first 
despair, just as the keepers after a 
battue go round the covers with the 
retrievers. 

If there were any more antitheses 
in her character, they had better 
speak for themselves hereafter ; nor 
is there much that need be told 
about her companions. 

Mrs. Danvers, or ‘ Bessie,’ as she 
liked to be called, had been Cecil’s 
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last governess, and was retired on 
full-pay, which, she flattered her- 
self, she earned in the capacity of 
travelling chaperone and censor ; 
but, inasmuch as when she really 
held some tutelar authority, her 
pupil had never taken the slightest 
notice of her prohibitions, she could 
hardly be expected now to exercise 
any very salutary influence or con- 
trol. 

Dick Tresilyan was absurdly proud 
and fond of his sister, and per- 
formed all her behests with a blind 
obedience ; but when he heard that 
he was to attend her during a whole 
winter’s residence abroad, he did 
think that it was stretching her 
ago i to the verge of tyranny. 
No wonder. A dragoon who has 
lost his horse, a goose on a turn- 
pike-road, or any other popular type 
of helplessness, does not present so 
lamentable a picture as a Briton in 
a foreign land, without resources in 
himself, and with a rooted aversion 
to the use of any language except his 
own. In this case, the victim ac- 
tually attempted some feeble re- 
monstrance and argument on the 
subject. Cecil was almost as much 
astonished as the Prophet was under 
similar circumstances ; but she con- 
sidered, that habits of discussion in 
beasts of burden and the lower order 
of animals generally, were incon- 
venientand rather to be discouraged; 
so she cut it short, now, somewhat 
imperiously. Thereupon, Dick Tre- 
silyan slid into a slough of despond, 
in which he had been wallowing 
ever since. A faint gleam of sun- 
shine broke in when one of his 
intimates, hearing he was going to 
France, suggested ‘ that’s where 
the brandy comes from ;’ but it was 
instantly overclouded by the remark 
which followed. ‘ I suppose, though, 
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you won’t be able to drink much 
more of it than you do here;’ on 
realizing which crushing fact, his 
melancholy became, if possible, 
more profound than ever. Indeed, 
since he crossed the Channel, he had 
spent most of his leisure moments 
in a sort of chronic blasphemy, 
which, it is to be hoped, afforded 
him some slight relief and conso- 
lation, as it was wholly unintelligible 
to his audience; for, to do Dick 
justice, in his sister's presence the 
door of his lips was always strictly 
guarded. 

However, to Dorade they came 
—hours after their time, of course, 
but perfectly safe: no accident 
ever does happen in France to any- 
thing properly booked, except to 
luggage sent a Roulage, to which 
there attaches the romantic uncer- 
tainty of Vanderdecken’s corre- 
spondence. Cecil rather liked tra- 
velling ; it never tired her; so, by 
midnight she had seen Mrs. Danvers, 
weary and querulous, to bed—gone 
through a variety of gymnastics in 
the way of accolades, with Fanny 
Molyneux—taken some trouble in 
inquiring about shooting and other 
amusements likely to divert her 
brother from his sorrows—and yet 
did not feel very sleepy. 

They ignore shutters in these 
climes ; and her reflection was still 
flitting backward and forward across 
the white window-blinds as Roy- 
ston Keene came home from the 
Cercle. He knew the room, or 
guessed who the shadow belonged 
to; and as he moved away, after 

ausing a minute or two, he waved 
his hand towards it, with a gesture 
so unwarrantably like a salute that, 
were silhouettes sensitive or prudish, 
it might have proved an offence not 
easily forgiven. 
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CONCERNING TWO BLISTERS OF HUMANITY: 


Brine THoveuts on Perry Matienity anp Perry Trickery. 


ct is highly improbable that any 
reader, of ordinary power of 
imagination, would guess the par- 
ticular surface on which the paper 
is spréad whereon I am at the pre- 
sent moment writing. Such is the 
reflection which flows naturally 
from my pencil’s point as it begins 
to darken this page. I am seated 
on a manger, in a very light and 
snug stable, and my paper is spread 
upon a horse’s face, occupying the 
flat part between the eyes. You 
would not think, unless you tried, 
what an extensive superficies may 
‘there be found. If you put a thin 
book next the horse’s skin, you will 
write with the greater facility : and 
you will find, as you sit upon the 
edge of the manger, that the ani- 
mal’s head occupies a _ position 
which, as regards height and slope, 
is sufficiently convenient. His 
mouth, it may be remarked, is not 
far from your knees, so that it would 
be highly inexpedient to attempt the 
operation with a vicious, biting 
brute, or indeed with any horse of 
whose temper you are not well as- 
sured. But you, my good Old Boy 
(for such is the quadruped’s name), 
ow would not bite your master. 
Too many carrots have you received 
from his hand; too meny pieces of 
bread have you licked up from his 
extended palm. A thought has 
struck me which I wish to preserve 
in writing, though indeed at this 
rate it will be a long time before I 
work my way to it. J am waiting 
here for five minutes till my man- 
servant shall return with something 
for which he has been sent, and 
wherefore should even five minutes 
be wasted? Life is not very long, 
and the minutes in which one can 
write with ease are not very many. 
And perhaps the newness of such a 
place of writing may communicate 
something of freshness to what is 
traced by a somewhat jaded hand. 
You winced a little, Old Boy, as I 
disposed my book and this scrap of 
an old letter on your face, but now 
you stand perfectly still. On either 
side of this page I see a large eye 
looking down wistfully ; above the 
page a pair of ears are cocked in 


uiet curiosity, but with no indica- 
tion of fear. Not that you are de- 
ficient in spirit, my dumb friend ; 
a will do your twelve miles an 
our with any steed within some 
miles of you; but a long course of 
kindness oo gentled you as well as 
Mr. Rarey could have done, though 
no more than seven summers have 
passed over your head. Let us ever, 
kindly reader, look with especial 
sympathy and regard at any inferior 
animal on which the doom of man 
has fallen, and which must eat its 
food, if not in the sweat of its brow, 
then in that of its sides. Curious, 
that a creature should be called all 
through life to labour, for which yet 
there remains no rest! As for us 
human beings, we can understand 
and we can bear with much evil, 
and many trials and sorrows here, 
because we are taught that all these 
form the discipline which shall pre- 
pare us for another world, a world 
that shall set this right. But for 
you, my poor fellow-creature, I 
think with sorrow as I write here 
upon your head, there remains no 
such immortality as remains for me. 
What a difference between us! 
You to your sixteen or eighteen 
years here, and then oblivion. I to 
my threescore and ten, and then 
eternity! Yes, the difference is 
immense; and it touches me to think 
of your life and mine, of your doom 
and mine. I know a house where, 
at morning and evening prayer, 
when the household assembles, 
among the servants there always 
walks in a certain shaggy little dog, 
who listens with the deepest atten- 
tion and the most solemn gravity to 
all that is said, and then, when 
_- are over, goes out again with 
his friends. I cannot witness that 
silent procedure without being much 
moved by the sight. Ah, my fellow- 
creature, this is something in which 
you have no part! Made by the 
same Hand, breathing the same 
air, sustained like us by food and 
drink, you are witnessing an act of 
ours which relates to interests that 
do not concern you, and of which 
you have no idea. And so, here we 
are, you standing at the manger, Old 
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Boy, and I sitting upon it; the 
mortal and the immortal; close to- 
gether; your nose on my knee, my 
paper on your head; yet with some- 
thing between us broader than the 
broad Atlantic. As for you, if you 
suffer here, there is no other life to 
make up for it. Yet it would be 
well if many of those who are your 
betters in the scale of creation, ful- 
filled their Creator’s purposes as 
well as you. He gave you strength 
and swiftness, and you use these to 
many a valuable end: not many of 
the superior race will venture to say 
that they turn the powers God gave 
them to account as worthy of their 
nature. If it come to the question 
of deserving, you deserve better 
than me. Forgive me, my fellow- 
creature, if I have sometimes given 
you an angry flick, when you shied 
a little at a pigoradonkey. ButI 
know you bear me no malice; you 
forget the flicks (they are not many), 
and you think rather of the bread 
and the carrots, of the times I have 
pulled your ears, and smoothed 
your neck, and patted your nose. 
And forasmuch as this is all your 
life, I shall do my very best to make 
it a comfortable one. Happiness, 
of course, is something which you 
can never know. Yet, my friend 
and companion through many weary 
miles, you shall have a deep-littered 
stall, and store of corn and hay so 
long as I can give them; and may 
this hand never write another line 
if it ever does you wilful injury. 
Info this paragraph has my pencil 
of its own accord rambled, though 
it was taken up to write about some- 
thing else. And such is the happi- 
ness of the writer of essays : he may 
wander about the world of thought 
at his will. The style of the essay- 
ist has attained what may be es- 
teemed the perfection of freedom, 
when it permits him, in writing 
upon any subject whatsoever, to say 
whatever may occur to him upon 
any other subject. And truly it is 
a pleasing thing for one long tram- 
melled by the requirements of a 
rigorous logic, and fettered by 


thoughts of symmetry, connexion, 
and neatness in the discussion of 
his topie, to enter upon a fresh field 
where all these things go for no- 
thing, and to write for readers many 
of whom would never notice such 
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characteristics if they were present, 
nor ever miss them if they were 
absent. There is all the difference 
between plodding wearily along the 
dusty highway, and oudiling 
through green fields, and over 
country stiles, leisurely, saunter- 
ingly, going nowhere in particular. 
ou would not wish to be always 
desultory and rambling, but it is 
pleasant to be so now and then. 
And there is a delightful freedom 
about the feeling that you are pro- 
ducing an entirely unsymmetrical 
composition. It is fearful work, if 
you have a thousand thoughts and 
shades of thought about any sub- 
ject, to get them all arranged in 
what a logician would call their 
proper places. It is like having a 
dissected puzzle of a thousand 
oa given you in confusion, and 
eing required to fit all the little 
mg of ivory into their box again. 
y most men this work of orderly 
and symmetrical composition can be 
done well only by its being done 
comparatively slowly. In the case 
of ordinary folk the mind is a ma- 
chine, which may indeed, by putting 
on extra pressure, be worked faster ; 
but the result is the deterioration of 
the material which it turns off. It 
is an extraordinary gift of nature 
and training, when a man is like 
Follett, who, after getting the facts 
of an involved and intricate case 
into his mind only at one or two 
o’clock in the morning, could ap- 
pear in Court at nine a.M., and 
there proceed to state the case and 
all his reasonings upon it, with the 
very perfection of logical method, 
every thought in its proper place, 
and all this at the rate of — ex- 
tempore speaking. The difference 
between the rate of writing and 
that of speaking, with most men, 
makes the difference between pro- 
ducing good material and bad. A 
great many minds can turn off a fair 
manufacture at the rate of writing, 
which, when overdriven to kee 
pace with speaking, will bring fort 
very poor stuff indeed. And be- 
sides this, most people cannot gras 
a large subject in all its extent on 
its bearings, and get their thoughts 
upon it marshalled and sorted, un- 
less they have at least two or three 
days to doso. At first all is con- 
fusion and indefiniteness, but gra- 
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dually things settle into order. 
Hardly any mind, by any effort, 
ean get them into order quickly. 
If at all, it is by a tremendous 
exertion; whereas the mind has a 
curious power, without any per- 
ceptible effort, of arranging in order 
thoughts upon any subject, if you 
give it time. Who that has ever 
written his ideas on some involved 
“oye but knows this? You begin 
y getting up information on the 
subject about which you are to 
write. You throw into the mind, 
as it were, a great heap of crude, 
unordered material. From _ this 
book and that book, from this re- 
view and that newspaper, you col- 
lect the observations of men who 
have regarded your subject from 
— different points of view, and 
or quite different purposes; you 
throw into the mind cartload after 
cartload of facts and opinions, with 
a despairing wonder how you will 
ever be able to get that huge, con- 
tradictory, vague mass into any- 
thing like shape and order. And 
if, the minute you had all your 
matter accumulated, you were called 
on to state what you knew or thought 
upon the subject, you could not do 
so for your life in any satisfactory 
manner. You would not know 
where to begin, or how to go on; it 
would be all confusion and bewil- 
derment. Well, do not make the 
slightest effort. What isimpossible 
now will be quite easy by and bye. 
The peas, which cost a sovereign a 
pint at Christmas, are quite cheap 
in their proper season. Go about 
other things for three or four days: 
and at the end of that time you will 
be aware that the machinery of your 
mind, voluntarily and almost un- 
consciously playing, has sorted and 
arranged that mass of matter which 
you threw into it. Where all was 
confusion and uncertainty, all is now 
order and clearness; and you see 
exactly where to begin, and what to 
say next, and where and how to 
leave off. 

The probability is. that all this 
has not been done without an effort, 
and a considerable amount of labour. 
But then, instead of the labour 
having been all at once, it has been 
very much subdivided. The subject 
was simmering in your mind all the 
while, though you were hardly 
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aware of it. Time after time, you 
took a little run at it, and saw your 
way a little farther through it. 
But this multitude of little separate 
and momentary efforts does not 
count for much; though in reality, 
if they were all put together, they 
would probably ; found, to have 
amounted to as much as the pro- 
longed exertion which would at a 
single heat have attained the end. 
A large result, attained by innu- 
merable little, detached efforts, 
seems as if it had been attained 
without any effort at all. 

I love a parallel case ; and I must 
take such cases from my ordinary 
experience. Yesterday, passing a 
little cottage by the wayside (hun- 
dreds of miles from ndon, my 
inquiring friend), I perceived at the 
door the carcase of a very large pig 
extended on atable. Approaching, 
as is my wont, the tenant of the 
cottage and owner of the pig, I 
began to converse with him on the 
size and fatness of the poor creature 
which had that morning quitted its 
sty for ever. It had been shot, he 
told me; for such, in these parts, 
is at present the most approved way 
of securing for swine an end as 
little painful as may be. Iadmired 
the humanity of the intention, and 
hoped that it might be crowned 
with success. Then my friend, the 
proprietor of the bacon, began to 
discourse on the philosophy of the 
rearing of pigs by labouring men. 
No doubt, he said, the four pounds, 
or thereabout, which he woflld get 
for his pig, would be a great help to 
a hard-working man with five or six 
little children. But after all, he re- 
marked, it was likely enough that 
during the months of the pig’s life, 
it had bit hy bit consumed and cost 
him as much as he would get for it 
now. But then, he went on, it cost 
us that in little sums we meee 
felt ; while the four pounds it will 
sell for come all in a lump, and seem 
to give a very perceptible profit. 
Successive unfelt sixpences had 
mounted up to that considerable 
sum; even as five hundred little 
unfelt mental efforts had mounted 
up to the large result of sorting and 
methodizing the mass of crude fact 
and opinion of which we were 
thinking a little while ago. 

Having worked through this pre- 
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liminary matter (which will proba- 
bly be quite enough for some 
‘readers, even as the Solan goose 
which does but whet the appetite 
of the Highlander, annihilates that 
of the Sassenach), I now come to 
the subject which was in my mind 
when I began to write on the 
horse’s head. I am not in the 
stable now ; for the business which 
detained me there is long since 
despatched: and after all, it is more 
convenient to write at one’s study- 
table. I wish to say something 
concerning certain evils which press 
upon humanity ; and which are to the 
mind very much what a mustard- 
blister is to the body. To the 
healthy. man or woman they pro- 
bably do not do much serious harm; 
but they maintain a very constant 
irritation. ‘They worry and annoy. 
It is extremely interesting, in read- 
ing the published diaries of several 
great and good men, to find them 
recording on how many days they 
were put out of sorts, vexed and 
irritated, and rendered unfit for 
their work of writing, by some 
piece of petty malignity or petty 
trickery. How well one can sym- 
pathize with that good and great, 
and honest and amiable and sterling 
man, Dr. Chalmers, when we find 
him recording in his diary, when he 
was a country parish minister, how 
he was unable to make satisfactory 
progress with his sermon one whole 
forenoon, because some tricky and 
over-reaching farmer in the neigh- 
bourhood drove two calves into a 
field of his glebe, where the great 
man found them in the morning 
devouring his fine young clover! 
There was something very irritating 
and annoying in the paltry dis- 
honesty. And the sensitive ma- 
chinery of the good man’s mind 
could not work sweetly when the 
gritty grains of the small vexation 
were fretting its polished surface. 
Let it be remarked in passing, 
that the peculiar petty dishonesty 
of driving cattle into a neighbour- 
ing proprietor’s field, is far from 
being an uncommon one. And let 
me inform such as have suffered 
from it of a remedy against it 
which has never been known to fail. 
If the trespassing animals be cows, 
wait till the afternoon: then have 
them well milked, and send them 
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home. If horses, let them instantly 
be put in carts, and sent off ten 
miles to fetch lime. A sudden 
strength will thenceforward invest 
your fences ; and from having been 
so open that no efforts on the part 
of your neighbours could keep their 
cattle from straying into your fields, 
you will find them all at once be- 
come wholly impervious. 

But, to return, I maintain that 
these continual blisters, of petty 
trickery and petty maliguity, pro- 
duce a very vexatious effect. You 
are quite put about at finding out 
one of your servants in some petty 
o of dishonesty or deception. 
fou are decidedly worried if you 
happen to be sitting in a cottage 
where your coachman does not 
know that you are; and if you 
discern from the window that fune- 
tionary, who never exercises your 
horses in your presence save ata 
walk, galloping them furiously over 
the hard stones ; shaking their legs 
and endangering their wind. It is 
annoying to find your haymakers 
working desperately hard and fast 
when, you appear in the field, not 
aware that from amid a little clump 
of wood you had discerned them 
a minute before reposing quietly 
upon the fragrant heaps, and pos- 
sibly that you had overheard them 
saying that they need not work 
very hard, as they were working 
for a gentleman. You would not 
have been displeased had you found 
them honestly resting on the sultry 
day: but you are annoyed by the 
small attempt to deceive you. Such 
pieces of petty trickery put you 
more out of sorts than you would 
like to acknowledge: and you are 
likewise ashamed to discover that 
you mind so much as you do, when 
some goodnatured friend comes and 
informs you how Mr. Snarling has 
been misrepresenting something you 
have said or done; and Miss Lime- 
juice has been telling lies to your 
prejudice. You are a clergyman, 
perhaps; and you said in your 
sermon last Sunday that, strong 
Protestant as you are, you believed 
that many good people may be found 
in the Church of Rome. Well, 
ever since then, Miss Limejuice has 
not ceased to rush about the parish, 
exclaiming in every house she en- 
tered, ‘Is not this awful? Here, 
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on Sunday morning, the rector said 
that we ought all to become Roman 
Catholics! One comfort is, the 
Bishop is to have him up directly. 
I was always sure that he was a 
Jesuit in disguise.’ Or you area 
country gentleman: and at an elec- 
tion-time you told one of your 
tenants that such a candidate was 
our friend, and that you would be 
ppy if he could conscientiously 
vote for him, but that he was to do 
just what he thought right. Ever 
since, Mr. Snarling has been spread- 
ing a report that you went, drunk, 
into your tenant’s house, that you 
thrust your fist in his face, that you 
took him by the collar and shook 
him, that you told him that, if he 
did not vote for your friend, you 
would turn him out of your farm, 
and send his wife and children to 
the workhouse. For in such play- 
ful exaggerations do people in small 
communities not unfrequently in- 
dulge. Now you are vexed when 
you hear of such pieces of pett 
malignity. They don’t do you muc 
harm ; for most people whose opi- 
nion you value, know how much 
weight to attach to any statement 
of Miss Limejuice and Mr. Snar- 
ling; and if you try to do your 
duty day by day where God has 
put you, and to live an honest, chris- 
tian life, it will go hard but you will 
live down such malicious vilifica- 
tion. But these things worry. They 
act as blisters, in short, without 
the medicinal value of blisters. 
And little contemptible worries do a 
great deal to detract from the en- 
joyment of life. To meet great 
misfortunes we gather up our en- 
durance, and pray for Divine sup- 
= and guidance ; but as for small 
listers, the insect cares (as James 
Montgomery called them) of daily 
life, we are very ready to think that 
they rc too iitile to trouble the 
Almighty with them, or even to call 
up our fortitude to facethem. This 
is not a sermon; but let it be said 
that whosoever would learn how 
rightly to meet the perpetually- 
recurring worries of workday exist- 
ence, should read an admirable little 
treatise by Mrs. Stowe, the au- 
thoress of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, en- 
titled Earthly Care a Heavenly Dis- 
cipline. The price of the work is 
one penny, but it contains advice 
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which is worth an uncounted 
number of pence. Nor, as I think, 
are there to be found many more 
corroding and vexatious agencies 
than those which have been already 
named. To know that your ser- 
vants, or your humbler neighbours, 
or your tradespeople, or your ten- 
antry, or your scholars, are prac- 
tising upon you a system of petty 
deception; or to be informed (as 
you are quite sure to be informed) 
how such and such a mischievous 
(or perhaps only thoughtless) ac- 
quaintance is putting words into 
your mouth which you never ut- 
tered, or abusing your wife and 
children, or gloating over your 
failure to get into parliament, or the 
lameness of your horses, or the 
speech you stuck in at the recent 
public dinner ;—all these things are 
pettily vexatious tomany men. No 
doubt, over-sensitiveness is abun- 
dantly foolish. Some folk appear 
not merely to be thinskinned, but 
to have been (morally) deprived of 
any skin at all; and such folk 
punish themselves severely enough 
for their folly. They wince when 
any one comes near them. The 
Pope may go wrong. but they can- 
not. It is treasonable, it is inex- 
piable sin, to hint that, in judgment, 
in taste, in conduct, it is possible 
for them to deviate by a hair’s- 
breadth from the right line of per- 
fection. Indeed, I believe that no 
immorality, no criminality, would 
excite such wrath in some men, as 
to tread upon a corner of their self- 
conceit. Yet it is curious how little 
sympathy these over-sensitive peo- 
ple have for the sensitiveness of 
other people. You would say they 
fancied that the skin of which they 
have been denuded has been applied 
to thicken to rhinoceros callousness 
the moral hide of other men. They 
speak their mind freely to their ac- 
quaintances of their acquaintances’ 
belongings. They will tell an ac- 
— (they have no friends, so 

must repeat the word) that he 
made a very absurd speech, that 
she sung very badly, that the situa- 
tion of his house (which he cannot 
leave) is abominably dull, that his 
wife is foolish aad devoid of accom- 
plishments, that her husband is a 
man of mediocre abilities, that her 
little boy has red hair and a squint, 
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that the potatoes he rears are abo- 
minably bad, that he is getting un- 
wieldily stout, that his riding-horse 
has no hair on his tail. All these 
things, and a hundred more, such 
— say with that mixture of 

ulness of perception and small 
malignity of nature which go to 
make what is vulgarly called a per- 
son who ‘speaks his mind.’ The 
right way to meet such folk is by an 
instant reciprocal action. Just 
begin to speak your mind to them, 
and see how they look. Tell them, 
with calm politeness, that before 
expressing their opinion so con- 
fidently, they should have considered 
what their opinion was worth. Tell 
them that civility requires that you 
should listen to their opinion, but 
that they may be assured that you 
will act upon your own. Tell them 
what you think of their spelling, 
their punctuation, their features, 
their house, their carpets, their 
window - curtains, their general 
standing as members of the human 
race. How blue they will look! 
They are quite taken aback when 
the same petty malignity and inso- 
lence which they have been accus- 
tomed for years to carry into their 
neighbours’ territory is suddenly 
directed against their own. And 
you will find that not only are they 
themselves skinlessly sensitive, but 
that their sensitiveness is not 
bounded by their own mental and 
corporeal being; and that it extends 
to the extreme limits of their horse’s 
legs, to the very top of their chim- 
ney-pots, to every member of the 
profession which was honoured b 
the choice of their great-grand- 
father. 

You have observed, no doubt, 
that the mention of over-sensitive 
people acted upon the writer’s train 
of thought as a pair of points in the 
rails act upon a railway train. It 
shunted me off the main line; and 
in these remarks on people who talk 
their mind, I have been, so to speak, 
running along a siding. To go back 
to the point where I left the line, I 
observe, that although it is ve 
foolish to mind much about sue 
small matters as being a little 
cheated day by day, and a good 
deal misrepresented now and then 
by amiable acquaintances, still it is 
the fact that even upon people of a 
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healthful temperament such things 
act as moral blisters, as moral 
pebbles in one’s boots. The petty 
malignity which occasionally annoys 
you is generally to be found among 
your acquaintances, and people of 
the same standing with yourself; 
while the petty trickery for the 
most part exists in the case of your 
inferiors. I think one always feels 
tue better for looking any small evil 
of life straight in the face. To de- 
fine a thing, to fix its precise dimen- 
sions, almost invariably makes it 
look a good deal smaller. Indefi- 
niteness much increases apparent 
size; so let us now examine the size 
and the operation of these blisters 
of humanity. 


As for petty malignity, my reader, 
have you not seen a great deal of 
it? There are not many men who 
appear to love their neighbours as 
themselves. No one enjoys a mis- 
fortune or disappointment which 
befals himself: but there is too 
much truth in the smart French- 
man’s saying, that there is some- 
thing not entirely disagreeable to us 
in the misfortunes of even our ver 
best friends. The malignity, indeed, 
is petty. It is only in small matters. 
And it is rather in feeling than in 
action.. Even that sour Miss Lime- 
juice, though she would be very 
glad if your horse fell lame or your 
carriage upset, would not see you 
drowning without doing her very 
best to save you. Ah, poor thing! 
she is not so bad, afterall. This 
has been to her but a bitter world ; 
and no wonder if she is, on the sur- 
face, a little embittered by it. But 
when you get fairly through the 
surface of her nature, as real mis- 
fortunes and trials do, there is kind- 
liness about that withered heart 

et. She would laugh at you if you 
Sochn down in your speech on the 
hustings ; but she would throw her- 
self.in the path of a pair of furious 
runaway horses, to save a little 
child from their trampling feet. I 
do not believe that among ordinary 
people, even in a gossiping little 
country town, there is much real 
and serious malice in this world. I 
cling to that belief; for if many 
men were truly as mischievous as 
you would sometimes think when 
you hear them talk, one might turn 
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misanthrope and hermit at once. 
There is hardly a person you know 
who would do you any material in- 
jury ; not one who would cut down 
your roses, or splash your entrance- 
gate with mud: not one who would 
not gladly do you a kind turn if it 
lay within his power. Yet there 
are a good many who would with 
satisfaction repeat any story which 
might be a little to your disadvan- 
tage; which might tend to prove 
that you are rather silly, rather 
conceited, rather ill-informed. You 
have various friends who would not 
object to show up any ridiculous 
mistake you might happen to make ; 
who would never forget the occasion 
on which it appeared that you had 
never heard of the Spectator or Sir 
Roger de Coverley, or that you 
thought that Mary Queen of Scots 
was the mother of George III. 
You have various friends who would 
preserve the remembrance of the 
day ot which the rector rebuked 
you for talking in church; or on 
which your partner and yourself 
fell flat on the floor of the ball-room 
at the county town of Oatmealshire, 
in the midst of a galop. You have 
various good-natured friends to 
whom it would be a positive enjoy- 
ment to come and tell you what 
a very unfavourable opinion Mr. 
A and Mrs. B and Miss 
C—— had been expressing of your 
talents, character, and general con- 
duct. How true was the remark of 
Sir Fretful Plagiary, that it is quite 
unnecessary for any man to take 
po to learn anything bad that 

as been said about him,:inasmuch 
as it is quite sure to be told him by 
some good-natured friend or other ! 
You have various acquaintances who 
will be very much gratified when a 
rainy day spoils the pic-nic to which 
you have invited a large party ; and 
who will be perfectly enraptured, if 
you have hired a steamboat for the 
occasion, and if the day proves so 
stormy that every soul on board is 
deadly sick. And indeed it is satis- 
factory to think that in our uncer- 
tain climate, where so many festal 
days are marred as to their enjoy- 
ment by drenching showers, there 
is compensation for the sufferings 
of the people who are ducked, in the 
enjoyment which that fact affords 
to very many of their friends. By 
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taking a larger view of things, you 
discover that there is good in every- 
thing. You were Senior Wrangler: 
you just miss being made a Bishop 
at forty-two. No doubt that was a 
great disappointment to yourself; 
but think what a joy it was to some 
scores of fellows whom you beat at 
College, and who hate you accord- 
ingly. Some months ago a pro- 
prietor in this county was raised to 
the peerage. His tenantry were 
entertained at a public dinner in 
honour of the event. The dinner 
was held in a large canvas pavilion. 
The day came. It was fearfully 
stormy, and torrents of rain fell. A 
perfect shower-bath was the portion 
of many of the guests; and finally 
the canvas walls and roof broke 
loose, smashed the crockery, and 
whelmed the feast in fearful ruin. 
During the nine days which fol- 
lowed, the first remark made by 
every one you met was, ‘ What a 
sad pity about the storm spoiling 
the dinner at Stuckup Place!’ And 
the countenance of every one who 
thus expressed his sorrow was 
radiant with joy! And quite natu- 
ral too. They would have felt real 
regret had the new peer been 
drowned or shot: but the petty 
malignity which dwells in the 
human bosom made them rejoice at 
the small but irritating misfortune 
which had befallen. Shall I confess 
it, mea culpa, mea maxima culpa, 1 
rejoiced in common with all my 
iiemamainaal I was ashamed 
of the feeling. I wished to ignore 
it and extinguish it; but there was 
no doubt that it was there. And if 
Lord Newman was a person of en- 
larged and philosophic mind, he 
would have rejoiced that a small 
evil, which merely mortified himself 
and gave bad colds to his tenantry, 
afforded sensible pleasure to several 
thousands of his tellow-men. Yes, 
my reader: it is well that a certain 
measure of small malice is ingrained 
in our fallen nature. For thus some 
pleasure comes out of almost all 
pain; some good from almost all 
evil. Your little troubles vex you, 
but they gratify your friends. Your 
horse comes down and smashes his 
knees. No doubt, to you and vour 
groom it is unmingled bitterness. 
But every man within several miles, 
whose horse’s knees have already 
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been smashed, hails the event as a 
real blessing to himself. You sig- 
nally fail of getting into Parliament, 
though you eed for a county in 
which you fancied that your own 
influence and that of your con- 
nexions was all-powerful. No doubt, 
you are sadly mortified. No doubt 
you do not look like yourself for 
several weeks. But what chuckles 
of joy pervade the hearts and faces 
of five hundred fellows who have no 
chance of getting into the House 
themselves, and who dislike you 
for your huge fortune, your grand 
house, your countless thorough- 
breds, your insufferable dignity, and 
your general forgetfulness of the 
place where you grew, which b 
those around you is perfectly well 
remembered. And while it is true 
that even people of a tolerably 
benevolent nature do not really feel 
any great regret at any mortification 
or disappointment which befals a 
wealthy and pretentious neighbour, 
it is also certain that a greater 
number of folk do actually gloat 
over any event which humbles the 
wealthy and pretentious man. You 
find them, with a malignant look, 
putting the case on a benevolent 
footing. ‘This taking-down will 
do him a great deal of good: he 
will be much the wiser and better 
for it.” It is not uncharitable to 
believe, that in many cases in 
which such sentiments are ex- 
pressed, the true feeling of the 
speaker is rather one of satisfaction 
at the pain which the disappoint- 
ment certainly gives, than of satis- 
faction at the beneficial discipline 
which may possibly result from it. 
The thing said amounts to this; ‘I 
am glad that Mr. Richman has got 
a taking-down, because the taking- 
down, though painful at the time, 
is in fact a blessing.’ The thing 
felt amounts to this: ‘I am glad 
that Mr. Richman has got a taking- 
down, because I know it will make 
him very miserable.’ Every one who 
reads this page knows that this is so. 
Ah, my malicious acquaintances, if 
you know that the sentiment you 
entertain is one that would provoke 
universal execration if it were ex- 
pressed, does not that show that you 
ought not to entertain it ? 

I have said that I do not believe 
there is much real malignity among 
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ordinary men and women. It is 
only at the petty misfortunes of 
men’s friends that they ever feel 
this unamiable satisfaction. When 
great sorrow befals a friend, ail this 
unworthy feeling goes; and the 
heart is filled with true sympathy 
and kindness. A man must be very 
bad indeed if this is not the case. 
It strikes me as something fiend- 
like rather than human, Byron’s 
savage exultation over the melan- 
choly end of the great and amiable 
Sir Samuel Romilly. Romilly had 
given him offence by acting as legal 
adviser to some whom Byron re- 
garded as his enemies. But it was 
babyish to cherish enmity for such 
a cause as that; and it was diabo- 
lical to rejoice at the sad close of 
that life of usefulness and honour. 
It was not good in James Watt, 
writing in old age an account of 
one of his many great inventions, 
to name very bitterly a man who 
had pirated it; and to add, with 
a vengeful chuckle, that the poor 
man was ‘ afterwards hanged.’ No 
private ground of offence should 
make you rejoice that your fellow- 
creature was hanged. You may 
justifiably rejoice in such a case 
only when the man hanged was a 
public offender, and an enemy of 
the race. Throw up your hat, if 
you please, when Nana Sahib 
stretches the hemp at last! That 
is all right. He never did harm to 
you individually : but you think of 
Cawnpore; and it is quite fit that 
there should be a bitter, burning 
satisfaction felt at the condign 
punishment of one whose punish- 
ment eternal justice demands. 
What is the use of the gallows, if 
not for that incarnate demon? I 
think of the poor sailors who were 
present at the trial of a bloodthirsty 
pirate of the Cuban coast. ‘I sup- 
pose,’ said the one doubtingly to 
the other, ‘the devil will get that 
fellow.’ ‘Ishould hope so,’ was the 
unhesitating reply; ‘or what would 
be the use of having any devil!’ 
But some real mischievous malice 
there is, even among people who 
bear a creditable character. Ihave 
occasionally heard old ladies (very 
few) tearing up the character of a 
friend with looks as deadly as 
though their weapon had been a 
stiletto, instead of that less imme- 
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diately fatal instrument of offence, 
concerning which a very high au- 
thority informs us, that in some 
cases it is ‘ set on fire of hell.’ Ah, 
you poor girl, who danced three 
times (they call it nine) with Mr. A. 
at the Assembly last night, happily 
you do not know the venomous way 
in which certain spiteful tabbies are 
pitching into you this morning! 
And you, my friend, who drove 
along Belvidere-place (the fashion- 
able quarter of the county town) 
yesterday, in your new drag with 
the new harness and the pair of 
thoroughbreds, and fancied that 
you were charming every eye and 
heart, if you could but hear how 
your equipage and yourself were 
scarified last evening, as several of 
your elderly female acquaintances 
eee together the cup that cheers ! 

ow they brought up the time that 
you were flogged at the public 
school, and the term you were rus- 
ticated at Oxford! Even the occa- 
sion was not forgotten on which 
your grandfather was believed, forty 
years since, to have rather done 
Mr. Softly in the matter of a glan- 
dered steed. And the peculiar 
theological tenets of your grand- 
mother were set forth in a fashion 
that would have astounded that 
good old lady. And you, who are 
so happily occupied in building in 
that Peautiful woodland spot that 
graceful Elizabethan house, little 
you know how bitterly some folk, 
dwelling in hideous seedy mansions, 
sneer at you and your gimeracks, 
and your Gothic style in which you 
‘go need to barbarism.’ You, too, 
my friend, lately made a Queen’s 
counsel, or a judge, or a bishop, 
if the shafts of envy could kill you, 
you would not live long. It is 
curious, by the way, how detraction 
follows a man when he first attains 
to any eminent place in State or 
Church; how keenly his qualifica- 
tions are canvassed ; how loudly his 
unfitness for his situation is pro- 
claimed; and how, when a few 
months have passed, everybody gets 
quite reconciled to the appointment, 
and accepts it as one of the con- 
ditions of human affairs. Some- 
times, indeed, the right man, by 
emphasis, is put in the right place ; 
so unquestionably the mght man 
that even envy is silenced: as when 
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Lord St. Leonards was made Lord 
Chaneellor, or when Mr. Melvill 
was appointed to preach before the 
House of Commons. But even 
when men who had been plucked at 
the University were made bishops, 
or princes who had never seena gun 
fired in anger field-marshals, or 
briefless barristers judges, although 
a general outcry arose at the time, 
it very speedily died away. When 
you find a man actually in a place, 
you do not weigh his claims to be 
there so keenly as if you were about 
to appoint him to it. If a resolute 
premier made Tom Spring a chief- 
justice, I doubt not that in six 
weeks the country would be quite 
accustomed to the fact, and accept 
it as part of the order of nature. 
How else is it that the nation is 
content to have blind and deaf 
generals placed in high command, 
and infirm old admirals going to sea 
who ought to be going to bed P 

It is a sad fact that there are 
men and women who will, with- 
out much investigation as to its 
truth, repeat a story to the pre- 
judice of some man or woman 
whom they know. They are much 
more critical in weighing the evi- 
dence in support of a tale to a 
friend’s credit and advantage. I 
do not think they would absolutely 
invent such a calumnious narrative; 
but they will repeat, if it has been 
told them, what, if they do not know 
it to be false, they also do not know 
to be true, and strongly suspect to 
be false. 

My friend Mr. C., rector of a 
parish in Hampshire, has a living 
of about five hundred a year. Some 
months ago he bought a horse, for 
which he paid fifty pounds. Soon 
after he did aa met a certain 
malicious old woman who lived in 
his neighbourhood. ‘So,’ said she, 
with a look far from benevolent, 
‘Mr. C. has gone and paid a hun- 
dred pounds fora horse! Monstrous 
extravagance for a man with his 
means and with a family.’ ‘No, 
Miss Verjuice,’ I replied: ‘ Mr. C. 
did not pay nearly the sum you 
mention for his horse: he paid no 
more for it than a man of his means 
could afford.’ Miss Verjuice was 
not in the least discomfited by the 
failure of her first shaft of petty 
malignity. She had another in her 
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uiver, which she instantly dis- 
ae. ‘Well,’ said she, witha 
face of deadly ferocity, ‘if Mr. 
C. did not pay a hundred pounds 
for his horse, at all events he said 
he did! This was the drop too 
much. I told Miss Verjuice, with 
considerable asperity, that my friend 
was incapable of petty vapouring 
and petty falsehood; and in my 
book, from that day forward, there 
has stood a black cross against the 
individual’s name. 

Egypt, it seems, is the country 
where malevolence, in the sense of 
pure envy of people who are better 
off, is most prevalent and is most 
feared. People there believe that 
the envious eye does harm to those 
on whom it rests. Thus, they are 
afraid to possess fine houses, furni- 
ture, and horses, lest they should 
excite envy and bring misfortune. 
And when they allow their children 
to go out for a walk, they send them 
dirty and ill-dressed, for fear the 
covetous eye should injure them :— 


At the bottom of this superstition is 
an enormous prevalence of envy among 
the lower Egyptians. You seeit in all 
their fictions. Half of the stories told 
in the coffee-shops by the professional 
story-tellers, of which the Arabian 
Nights are a specimen, turn on malevo- 
lence. Malevolence, not attributed, as 
it would be in European fiction, to some 
insult or injury inflicted by the person 
who is its object, but to mere envy : 
envy of wealth, or of the other means 
of enjoyment, honourably acquired and 
liberally used.* 


A similar envy, no doubt, occa- 
sionally exists in this country ; but 
people here are too enlightened to 
fancy that it can do them any harm. 
Indeed, so far from standing in fear 
of exciting envy by their display 
of possessions and advantages, some 
people feel much gratified at the 
thought of the amount of envy and 
malignity which they are likely to 
excite. ‘Wont old Hunks turn 
green with fury,’ said a friend to 
me, ‘ the first time I drive up to his 
door with those horses?’ They 
were indeed beautiful animals; but 
their proprietor appeared to prize 
them less for the pleasure they 
afforded himself, than for the mor- 
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tification they would inflict on cer- 
tain of his neighbours. ‘ Wont 
Mrs. Grundy burst with spite when 
she sees this drawing-room?’ was the 
remark of my lately-married cousin 
Henrietta, when she showed me that 
very pretty apartment for the first 
time. ‘ Wont Snooks be ferocious,” 
said Mr. Dryasdust the book-col- 
lector, ‘when he hears that I have 
got this almost unique edition ?” 
Ah, my fellow-creatures, we are 
indeed a fallen race! 

Hazlitt maintains that the petty 
malignity of mortals finds its most 
striking field in the matter of will- 
making. He says: 

The last act of our lives seldom belies 
the former tenor of them for stupidity, 
caprice, and unmeaning spite. All that 
we seem to think of is to manage matters 
so (in settling accounts with those who 
are so unmannerly as to survive us) as 
to do as little good and plague and dis- 
appoint as many people as possible.+ 


Every one knows that this brilliant 
essayist was accustomed to deal in 
sweeping assertions; and it is to be 
hoped that.such cases as that which 
he here describes form the excep- 
tion to the rule. But it must be 
admitted that most of us have heard 
of wills at whose reading we might 
almost imagine their malicious 
maker fancied he might be invisibly 
present to chuckle over the disap- 
pointment and mortification which 
he was dealing even from his grave. 
Cases are also recorded in which 
rich old bachelors have played upon 
the hopes of half a dozen poor re- 
lations, by dropping hints to each 
separately that Ae was to be the 
fortunate heir of all their wealth ; 
and then have left their fortune to 
an hospital, or have departed from 
this world intestate, leaving an in- 
heritance mainly of quarrels, heart- 
burnings, and Chancery suits. How 
often the cringing, tale-bearing 
toady, who has borne the ill- 
humours of a rich sour old maid 
for thirty years, in the hope of a 
legacy, is cut off with nineteen 
guineas for a mourning ring! You 
would say perhaps, ‘ Serve her 
right.’ I differ from you. If any 
one likes to be toadied, he ought in 
honesty to pay for it. He knows 


* Archbishop Whately’s Bacon, p. 97. 
+ Table-Talk, vol. i. p. 171. ‘Essay on Will-making.’ 
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quite well he would never have got 
it save for the hope of payment; 
and you have no more right to 
swindle some poor creature out of 
years of cringing and flattering than 
out of pounds of money. A very 
odd case of petty malice in will- 
making was that of a man who, not 
having a penny in ‘this world, left a 
will in which he bequeathed to his 
friends and acquaintance large es- 
tates in various parts of England, 
money in the funds, rings, jewels, 
and plate. His inducement was the 
prospect of the delight of his friends 
at first learning about the rich pos- 
sessions which were to be theirs, and 
then the bitter disappointment at 
finding how they had been hoaxed. 
Such deceptions and hoaxes are very 
cruel. Who does not feel for poor 
Moore and his wife, receiving a 
lawyer’s letter just at a season of 
special embarrassment, to say that 
some deceased admirer of the poet 
had left him five hundred pounds, 
and, after being buoyed up with hope 
for a few days, finding that some 
malicious rascal had been playing 
upon them! No; poor alae know 
that want of money is too serious a 
matter to be joked about. 

Let me conclude what I have to 
say about petty malignity by ob- 
serving that I am very far from 
maintaining that all unfavourable 
remark about people you know pro- 
ceeds from this unamiable motive. 
Some folk appear to fancy that if 
you speak of any man in any terms 

ut those of superlative praise, this 
must be because you bear him 
some ill-will: they cannot under- 
stand that you may merely wish to 
speak truth and do justice. Every 
person who writes a stupid book 
and finds it unfavourably noticed in 
any review, instantly concludes that 
the reviewer must be actuated by 
some petty spite. The author en- 
tirely overlooks the alternative that 
his book may be said to be bad be- 
cause it is bad, and because it is the 
reviewer's duty to say so if he thinks 
so. I remember to have heard the 
friend of a lady who had published 
a bitterly bad and unbecoming work 
speaking of the notice of it which 
had appeared in a periodical of the 
very highest class. The notice was 
of course unfavourable. ‘Oh,’ said 
the writer's friend, ‘I know why the 
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review was so disgraceful: the man 
who wrote it was lately jilted, and 
he hates all women in consequence!’ 
It happened that I had very good 
reason to know who wrote the de- 
preciatory article, and I could de- 
clare that the motive assigned to the 
reviewer had not the least existence 
in fact. 

Untavourable remark has fre- 
quently no earthly connexion with 
malignity great or petty. It is 
quite fit that, as in people’s pre- 
sence politeness requires that you 
should not say what you think of 
them, you should have an oppor- 
tunity of doing so in their absence ; 
and every one feels when the limits 
of fair criticism are passed. What 
could you do if, after listening with 
every appearance of interest to some 
old lady’s wearisome vapouring, you 
felt bound to pretend, after you had 
made your escape, that you thought 
her conversation was extremely in- 
teresting? What a relief it is io tell 
what you have suffered to some 
sympathetic friend! I have heard 
injudicious people say, as something 
much to a man’s credit, that he 
never speaks of any mortal except 
in his praise. I do not think the 
fact is to the man’s advantage. It 
appears to prove either that the man 
is so silly that he thinks everything 
he hears and sees to be good, or that 
he is so crafty and reserved that he 
will not commit himself by saying 
what he thinks. Outspoken good- 
nature will sometimes get into 
scrapes from which self-contained 
craft will keep free; but the man 
who, to use Miss Edgeworih’s 
phrase, ‘thinks it best in general 
not to speak of things,’ will be liked 


by nobody. 


By petty trickery I mean that 
ee deception which annoys and 
worries you, without doing you 
material harm. Thus it passes petty 
trickery when a bank publishes a 
swindling report, on the strength of 
whose false representations of pro- 
sperity you invest your hard-won 
savings in its stock and lose them 
all. Lt passes petty.trickery when 
your clerk absconds with some hun- 
dreds of pounds. It indicates petty 
trickery when you find your ser- 
vants writing their letters on your 
crested note-paper, and enclosing 
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them in your crested envelopes. It 
indicates that at some time or other 
a successful raid has been made 
upon your paper-drawer. It indi- 
cates petty trickery when you find 
your horses’ ribs beginning to be 
conspicuous; though they are only 
half worked and are allowed three 
feeds of corn a day. Observe your 
coachman then, my friend. Some 
of your corn is going where it should 
not. It indicates petty trickery 
when your horses’ coats are full of 
dust, though whenever you happen 
to be present they are groomed with 
incredible vigour: they are not so 
in yourabsence. It indicates petty 
trickery when, suddenly turning a 
corner, you find your coachman 
galloping the horses along the turn- 
pike-road at the rate of twenty-three 
miles an hour. It indicates petty 
trickery when you find your neigh- 
bours’ cows among your clover. It 
indicates petty trickery when you 
find amid a cottager’s stock of fire- 
wood several palisades taken from 
your park-fence. It indicates petty 
trickery when you discern in the 
morning the traces of very large 
hobnailed shoes crossing your wife’s 
flower- garden towards the tree 
where the magnum-bonums are 
nearly ripe, But why extend the 
catalogne? Every man can add to 
ita hundred instances. Says Bacon, 
‘The small wares and petty points 
of cunning are infinite, and it were 
a good deed to make a list of them.’ 
Who could make such a list? What 
numbers of people are practising 
petty trickery at every hour of the 
day! Yet, forasmuch as these tricks 
are small and pretty frequently seen 
through, they form only a blister: 
they are irritating but not dan- 
gerous: and it is very irritating to 
know that you have been cheated, 
to however small an extent. How 
inestimable is a thoroughly honest 
servant! Apart from anything like 
principle, if servants did but know 
it, it is well worth their while to be 
strictly truthful and reliable: they 
are then valued so much. It is 
highly expedient, besides being 
right. And not only is it extremely 
vexatious to find out any domestic 
in dishonesty of any kind; not only 
does it act as a blister at the moment, 
but it fosters in one’s self a suspi- 
cious habit of mind which has in it 
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something degrading. It is painful 
to be obliged to feel that you must 
keep a strict watch upon your 
stable or your granary. You have 
somewhat of the feeling of a spy; 
yet you cannot, if you have ordinary 
powers of observation, shut your 
eyes to what passes round you. 
There is, indeed, some petty 
trickery which is high] sual not 
to say pleasing. When a little 
child, on being offered a third plate 
of plum-pudding, says, with a wist- 
ful, and half-ashamed look, ‘ No, 
thank you,’ well you know that the 
statement is not erftirely candid, 
and that the poor little thing would 
be sadly disappointed if you took 
him at his word. Think of your 
own childish days; think what 
plum-pudding was then, and in- 
stantly send the little man a third 
late, larger than the previous two. 
o if your gardener gets wet to the 
skin in mowing a little bit of turf, in 
a drenching summer-shower, which 
turns it, parched for the last fort- 
night, to emerald green, tell him 
he must be very wet, and give him 
a glass of whisky; never mind, 
though he, in his politeness, de- 
clares that he does not want the 
whisky, and is perfectly dry and 
comfortable. You will find him 
very readily dispose of the proffered 
refreshment. So if you go intoa 
poor, but spotlessly-clean little cot- 
tage, where a lonely widow of 
eighty sits by her spinning-wheel. 
Her husband and her children are 
dead, and there she is, all alone, 
waiting till she goes to rejoin them. 
A poor, dog’s-eared, ill-printed 
Bible lies on the rickety deal-table 
near. You take a large parcel 
which you have brought, wrapped 
in brown paper; and as you talk 
with the good old Christian, you 
gradually untie it. A well-sized 
volume appears; it is the Volume 
which is worth all the rest that ever 
were written; and you tell your aged 
friend that you have brought her a 
Bible, with great, clear type, which 
will be easily read by her failing 
eyes, and you ask her to accept it. 
ou see the flush of joy and grati- 
tude on her face, and you do not 
mind though she says something 
which is not strictly true—that it 
was too kind of you, that she did 
not need it, that she could manage 
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with the old one yet. Nor would 
you severely blame the brave fellow 
who jumped off a bridge forty feet 
high, and pulled out your brother 
when he was just sinking in a 
flooded river, if, when you thanked 
him with a full heart for the risk he 
had run, he replied, in a careless, 


good-humoured way, that he had . 


really done nothing worth the speak- 
ing of. The brave man is pained by 
your thanks: but he thought of his 
wife and children when he leaped 
from the parapet, and he knew well 
that he was hazardinz his life. 
And he is perfectly aware that the 
statement which he makes is not 
consistent with fact— but surely 
you would never call him a 
trickster! 

Mr. J. 5. Mill, unquestionably a 
very courageous as well as a very 
able writer, has declared in a recent 
publication, that, in Great Britain, 
the higher classes, for the most 
‘vem speak the truth, while the 
ower classes, almost without excep- 
tion, have frequent recourse to 
falsehood. I think Mr. Mill must 
have been unfortunate in his ex- 
perience of the poor. I have seen 
mucn of them, and I have found 
among them much honesty and 
truthfulness, along with great kind- 
ness of heart. They have little to 
give away in the form of money, but 
will cheerfully give their time and 
strength in the service of a sick 
neighbour. I have known a shep- 
herd who had come in from the hills 
inthe twilight of a cold December 
afternoon, weary and worn out, find 
that the little child of a poor widow 
in the next cottage had suddenly 
been taken ill, and without sitting 
down, take his stick, and walk away 
through the dark to the town nine 
miles off, to fetch the doctor. And 
when I told the fine fellow how 
much I respected his manly kind- 
nesss, I found he was quite unaware 
that he had done anything remark- 
able; ‘ it was just what ony neibour 
wad do for anither!’ And I could 
mention scores of similar cases. 
And as for truthfulness, I have 
known men and women among the 
peasantry, both of England and 
Scotland, whom I would have 
trusted with untold gold—or even 
with what the Highland laird 
thought a more searching test of 
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rectitude—with unmeasured whisky. 
Still, I must sorrowfully admit that 
I have found in many people a strong 
tendency, when they had done any- 
thing wrong, to justify themselves 
by falsehood. It is not impossible 
that over-severe masters and mis- 
tresses, by undue scoldings admi- 
nistered for faults of no great 
moment, foster this unhappy ten- 
dency. “t was not, however, of one 
class more than another, that the 
quaint old minister of a parish in 
Lanarkshire was speaking, when 
one Sunday morning he read as his 
text the verse in the Psalms, ‘I 
said in my haste, All men are liars,’ 
and began his sermon by thought- 
fully saying :— 

‘Aye, David, ye said it in your 
haste, did you? If ye had lived in 
this parish, ye might have said it 
at your leisure !’ 


There is hardly a sadder manifes- 
tation of the spirit of petty trickery 
than that which has been pressed 
on the attention of the public by 
recent accounts of the adulteration 
of food. It is, indeed, sad enough, 


When chalk, and alum, and plaster, are 
sold to the poor for bread, 

And the spirit of murder works in the 
very means of life: 


and when the luxuries of the rich 
are in many cases quite as much 
tampered with ; while, when medical 
appliances become needful to correct 
the evil effects of red lead, plaster 
of Paris, cantharides, and oil of 
vitriol, the physician is quite uncer- 
tain as to the practical power of the 
medicine he prescribes, inasmuch as 
drugs are as much adulterated as 
food. Still, there seems reason to 
hope that, more frequently than the 
Lancet Commission oul lead one 
to think, you really get in the shops 
the thing you ask and pay for. I 
firmly believe that, in this remote 
district of the world, such petty dis- 
honesty is unknown: and I cannot 
refrain from saying that, notwith- 
standing all I have read of late years 
in tracts, sermons, poems, and lead- 
ing articles, of the frequency of 
fraud in the dealings of tradesmen 
in towns, I never in my own ex- 
perience have seen traces of it. 
Most human beings, however, 
will tell you that day by day they 
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witness a good deal of indirectness, 
insincerity, and want of straight- 
forwardness — in fact, of petty 
trickery. There are many people 
who appear incapable of doing any- 
thing without going round about the 
bush, as Caledonians say. There 
are many people who always try to 
disguise the real motive for what 
they do. They will tell youof any- 
thing but the consideration that 
actually weighs with them, though 
that is in raost cases perfectly well 
known to the person they are talk- 
ing to. Some men will tell you that 
they travel second-class by railway 
because it is warmer, cooler, airier, 
pleasanter than the first-class. They 
suppress all mention of the con- 
sideration that obviously weighs 
with them, viz., that it is cheaper. 
Mr. Squeers gave the boys at Do- 
theboys Hall treacle and sulphur 
one morning in the week. The 
reason he assigned was that it was 
good for their health: but his more 
outspoken wife stated the true 
reason, which was that, by sickening 
the children, it made breakfast un- 
necessary upon that day. Some 
Dissenters pretend that they want 
to abolish Church-rates, with a view 
to the good of the Church : of course 
everybody knows that their real 
wish is to do the Church harm. 
Very soft indeed would the mem- 
bers of the Church be, if they be- 
lieved that its avowed enemies are 
extremely anxious for its welfare. 
But the forms of petty trickery are 
endless. Bacon mentions in one of 
his Essays that he knew a states- 
man who, when he came to Queen 
Elizabeth with bills to sign, always 
engaged her in conversation about 
something else, to distract her at- 
tention from the papers she was 
signing. And when some impudent 
acquaintance asks you, reader, to 
put your name to another kind of 
bill, for his advantage, does he not 
always think to delude you into 
doing so by saying that your sign- 
ing is a mere form, intended onl 

for the fuller satisfaction of the ienk 
that is to lend him the money? He 
does not tell you that he is just ask- 
ing you to give him the sum named 
on that stamped paper. Don’t be- 
lieve a word he says, and show him 
the door. Signing a promise to pay 
money is never a form; if it bea 
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form, why does he ask you to do it P 
Bacon mentions another man, who, 
‘when he came to have speech, 
would pass over that he intended 
most, and go forth, and come back 
again, and speak of it as a thing he 
had almost forgot.’ I have known 
such men too. We have all known 
men who would come and talk about 
many indifferent things, and then at 
the end bring in as if accidentally 
the thing they came for. Always 
pull such men sharply up. Let 
them understand that you see 
through them. When they sit 
down, and begin to talk of the 
weather, the affairs of the district, 
the new railway, and so forth, say 
at once, ‘ Now, Mr. Pawky, I know 
you did not come to talk to me about 
these things. What is it that you 
want to speak of? Iam busy, and 
have no time to waste.’ It is won- 
derful how this will beat down Mr. 
Pawky’s guard. He is prepared 
for sly finesse, but he is quite taken 
aback by downright honesty. If 
you try to do him, he will easily do 
you: but perfect candour foils the 
crafty man, as the sturdy High- 
lander’s broadsword at once cut 
down the French master of fence, 
vapouring away with his rapier. 
You cannot beat a rogue with his 
own weapons. ‘Try him with truth : 
like David, he ‘ has not proved’ that 
armour ; he is quite unaccustomed 
to it, and he goes down. 

Men in towns know that time is 
valuable to them; and by long ex- 
perience they are assured that there 
is no use in trying to overreach a 
neighbour in a bargain, because he 
is so sharp that they will not suc- 
ceed. But in agricultural districts 
some persons may be found who 
appear to regard it as a fond delu- 
sion that ‘ honesty is the best policy ;’ 
and who never deal with a stranger 
without feeling their way, and try- 
ing how far it may be possible to 
cheat him. I am glad to infer, from 
the universal contempt in which 
such persons are held, that they 
form base, though by no means in- 
frequent, exceptions to the general 
rule. The course which such indi- 
viduals follow in buying and selling 
is quite marked and invariable. If 
they wish to buy a cow or rent a 
field, they begin by declaring with 
frequency and vehemence that they 
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don’t want the thing,—that in fact 
they would rather not have it,— 
that it would be inconvenient for 
them to become possessors of it. 
They then go on to say that still, if 
they can get it at a fair price, they 
may be induced to think of it. They 
next declare that the cow is the very 
worst that ever was seen, and that 
very few men would have such a 
creature in their possession. The 
seller of the cow, if he knows his 
customer, meanwhile listens with 
entire indifference to Mr. Pawky’s 
asseverations,and after a while pro- 
ceeds to name his price. Fifteen 
ounds for the cow. ‘Oh,’ says Mr. 
awky, getting up hastily and put- 
ting on his hat, ‘I see you don’t 
want to sell it. I was just going to 
have offered you five pounds. Too 
I need not spend longer time here.’ 
Mr. inter, hevieten does not leave 
the room: sometimes, indeed, if 
dealing with a green hand, he may 
actually depart for half an hour; 
but then he returns and resumes 
the negotiation. A friend of his 
has told him that possibly the cow 
was better than it looked. It looked 
very bad indeed ; but it might be a 
fair cow after all. So the proceed- 
ings go on: and after an hour's 
haggling, and several scores of 
falsehoods told by Mr. Pawky, he 
becomes the purchaser of the animal 
for thesum originally named. Even 
now he is not exhausted. He as- 
sures the former owner of the cow 
that it is the custom of the district 
always to give back half-a-crown 
in the pound, and refuses to hand 
over more than £13 2s. 6d. The 
cow is by this time on its way to 
Mr. Pawky’s house. If dealing with 
a soft man, this final trick possibly 
succeeds. If with an experienced 
os. it wholly fails. And Mr. 
awky, after wasting two hours, 
telling sixty-five lies, and stamping 
himself as a cheat in the estimation 
of the person with whom he was 
dealing, ends by taking nothing by 
all his petty trickery. Oh poor 
Pawky, why not be honest and 
straightforward at once? You would 
get just as much money, in five cases 
out of six; and you would save 
your time and breath, and miss 
running up that fearful score in the 
book of the recording angel! 
After any transaction with Mr. 
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Pawky, how delightful it is to meet 
with a downright honest man! 
know several men — farmers, la- 
bourers, country gentlemen — of 
that noble class, whose ‘ word is as 
good as their bond!’ I know men 
whom you could not even imagine 
as taking a petty advantage of any 
mortal., They are probably far from 
being pieces of perfection. They 
are crotchety in temper; they are 
rough in address ; their clothes were 
never made by Stultz ; possibly they 
do not shave every morning. But 
as I look at the open, manly face, 
and feel the strong gripe of the 
vigorous-hand, and rejoice to think 
that the world goes well with them, 
and that they find it pay to speak 
the truth,—I feel for the minute 
as if the somewhat overstrained 
sentiment had truth in it, that 


An honest man’s the noblest work of 

God! 

I am firmly convinced that no 
man, in the long run, gains by petty 
trickery. Honesty is the best policy. 
You remember how the roguish 
Ephraim Jenkinson, in the Vicar 
of Wakefield, mentioned that he 
contrived to cheat honest Farmer 
Flamborough about once a year; 
but still the honest farmer grew 
rich, and the rogue grew poor, and 
so Jenkinson began to bethink him 
that he was in the wrong track after 
all. A man who with many oaths 
declares a brokenwinded nag is 
sound as a bell, and thus gets fifty 
pounds for an animal he bought for 
ten, and then declares with many 
more oaths that he never warranted 
the horse, may indeed gain forty 
pounds in money by that transac- 
tion, but he loses much more than 
he gains. The man whom he 
cheated, and the friends of the man 
whom he cheated, will never trust 
him again; and he soon acquires 
such a character that every one who 
is compelled to have any dealings 
with him stands gn his guard and 
does not believe a syllable he says. 
I do not mention here the solemn 
consideration of how the gain and 
loss may be adjusted in the view of 
another world; nor do more than 
allude to a certain solemn question 
as to the profit which would follow 
the gain of much more than forty 
pounds, by means which would 
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damage something possessed by 
every man. All i a is folly. 
Every rogue is a fool. The pub- 
lisher who advertises a book he has 
brought out, and appends a flatter- 
ing criticism of it as from the Times 
or Fraser's Magazine which never 
appeared in either periodical, does 
not gain on the whole by such petty 
deception; neither does the pub- 
lisher who appends highly recom- 
mendatory notices, marked with in- 
verted commas as quotations, though 
with the name of no periodical at- 
tached, the fact being that he com- 
posed these notices himself. You 
will say that Mr. Barnum is an in- 
stance of a man who made a large 
fortune by the greater and lesser 
arts of trickery ; but would you, my 
honest and honourable friend, have 
takenthat fortune onthe sameterms? 
I hope not. And no blessing seems 
to have rested on Barnum’s gains. 
Where are they now? Thetrickster 
has been tricked—the doer done. 
There is a hollowness about all 
prosperity which is the result of 
unfair and underhand means. Even 
if a man who has grown rich through 
trickery seems to be going on quite 


re: depend upon it he 


cannot feel happy. The sword of 
Damocles is hanging over his head. 
Let no man be called happy before 
he dies. 

I believe, indeed, that in some 
cases the conscience grows quite 
callous, and the notorious cheat 
fancies himself a highly moral and 
religious man; and although it is 
always extremely irritating to be 
cheated, it is more irritating than 
usual to think that the man who 
has cheated you is not even made 
uneasy by the checks of his own con- 
science. I would gladly think that 
In most cases, “ 


Doubtless the pleasure is as great 
Of being cheated as to cheat. 


I would gladly think that the 
man who has done another feels it 
as blistering to remember the fact 
as the man who has been done does. 
It would gratify me much if I were 
able to conclude that every man who 
is a knave knows that he is one. I 
doubt it. Probably he merely thinks 
himself a sharp, clever fellow. Only 
this morning { was cheated out of 
four and sixpence by a man of very 
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decent appearance. He obtained 
that sum by making three state- 
ments, which I found on inquiring, 
after he had gone, were false. The 
gain, you see, was small. He ob- 
tained just eighteenpence a lie. Yet 
he went off, looking extremely 
honest. And no doubt he will be 
at his parish church next Sunday, 
making the responses in tones that 
drown the clerk’s. And probably 
when he reflects upon the transac- 
tion, he merely thinks that he was 
sharp and I was soft. The analogy 
between these small tricks and a 
blister holds in several respects. 
Each is irritating, and the irritation 
caused by each gradually departs. 
You are very indignant at first 
learning that you have been taken 
in; you are rather sore, even the 
day after—but the day after that 
you are less sore at having been 
done than sorry for the rogue who 
was fool enough to do you. 

Iam writing only of that petty 
trickery which acts as a blister of 
humanity ; as I need say nothing of 
those numerous forms of petty 
trickery which do not irritate, but 
merely amuse. Such are those silly 
arts by which some people try to 
represent themselves to their fellow- 
creatures as richer, wiser, better- 
informed, more highly connected, 
more influential and more success- 
ful than the fact. I felt no irrita- 
tion at the schoolboy who sat oppo- 
‘site me the other day in a railway 
carriage, and pretended that he was 
reading a Greek play. I allowed 
him to fancy his trick had suc- 
ceeded, and conversed with him of 
the characteristics of A‘schylus. 
He did not know much about them. 
A friend of mine, a clergyman, went 
to the house of a weaver in his 
parish. As he was about to knock 
at the door, he heard a solemn voice 
within; and he listened in silence 
as the weaver asked God’s blessing 
upon his food. Then he lifted the 
latch and entered: and thereupon 
the weaver, resolved that the cler- 
gyman should know he said grace 
before meat, began and repeated his 
grace over again. My triend was 
not angry; but he was very, very 
sorry. And never, till the man had 
been years in his grave, did he 
mention the fact. As for the fashion 
in which some people tire off, in 
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conversation with a new acquaint- 
ance, every titled name they know, 
it is to be recorded that the trick is 
invariably as unsuccessful as it is 
contemptible. And is not a state 
dinner, given by poor people, in 
resolute imitation of people with 
five times their income, with its 
sham champagne, its disguised 
greengrocers, and its general turn- 
ing the house topsy-turvy,—is not 
such a dinner one great trick, and a 
very transparent one? 


The writer is extremely tired. Is 
it not curious that to write for four 
or five hours a day for four or five 
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successive days, wearies a man to a 
degree that ten or twelve daily 
hours of ploughing does not weary 
the man whose work is physical ? 
Mental work is much the greater 
stretch: and it is strain, not time, 
that kills. A horse that walks at 
two miles and a half an hour, plough- 
ing, will work twelve hours out of 
the twenty-four. A horse that runs 
in the mail at twelve miles an hour, 
works an hour and a half and rests 
twenty-two and a half; and with 
all that rest soon breaks down. 
The bearing of all this is, that it is 
time to stop; and so, my long black 
goosequill, lie down! 
A. K. H. B. 


THE COURT OF RUSSIA A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


yas history of Courts and Cour- 
tiers finds favour with a large 
number of réaders, with many even 
who deem that an avowal of courtly 
sympathies would compromise their 
character for independence of spirit. 
The Memoirs and Correspondence of 
Horace Walpole, the Memoirs of 
the Duc de St. Simon, still maintain 
a place in public estimation that 
worthier and wiser books have been 
thrust from. Were you to join the 
crowd admitted after some royal 
ceremonial to view the State apart- 
ments of St. James’s, you would 
hear no voice above a whisper, you 
would see only the expression of in- 
tense curiosity, subdued by the 
sense of your walking in the abode 
of kings. 

The high character of the Court 
of Queen Victoria, maintained 
throughout the twenty-two years of 
her Majesty’s reign, has operated 
powerfully to restore royalty in this 
country to a position in the popular 
regard which it had well nigh lost. 
I am not called upon to paint the 
fair tableau of our Sovereign’s home, 
but I believe it will not be unin- 
structive to present a contrast to 
the agreeable vision which popular 
opinion forms of that royal dwell- 
ing-place, in the view of a foreign 
European Court in the last century. 
This I am enabled to do by the aid 
of two books published—the one at 
Berlin under the title of Za Cour 
dela Russie, il y a cent ans, 1725— 


1783, and which we owe to Mr. 
Tourgenieff ; the other in London, 
with the title of Mémoires de I’ Im- 
pératrice Catherine II., écrits par 
elle-méme, edited by M. Herzen. 
The former volume consists of ex- 
tracts from despatches of the French 
and English envoys resident at the 
Russian Court during the period 
named, and merits more attention 
than the Mémoires, inasmuch as the 
narrative it contains embraces a 
wider field, and offers a greater 
variety, both in the incidents and 
the actors of the drama. The frame- 
work which binds the fragments of 
letters together is evidently the per- 
formance of an experienced hand; 
one who makes as little of the finery 
with which history decks les grands 
monargues, a8 he does of the gold 
lace in which a knavish minister 
may figure at a Court pageant. He 
states briefly and naively his im- 
ression of the narrated facts of 
Russian Court-history, and skilfully 
weaves together the materials he 
has gathered from the diplomatic 
correspondence of the British and 
French officials. These latter gentle- 
men, however guarded in their for- 
mal intercourse with mankind, can 
— their mind pretty freely in 
their confidential communications. 
The drunken habits of the first 
Catherine are commented on with- 
out reserve. Hername has vaguely 
benefited by the romantic interest 
which attaches to the singular events 
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of her life. Za Cour de Russie, 
however, contains this frank decla- 
ration :— 


Catherine was unworthy of the high 
rank to which the ¢aprice of fortune had 
raised her. The eminent qualities of 
mind and character attributed to her 
in order to justify the attachment of 
Peter the First, are nowhere seen in her 
conduct before ascending the throne, 
and still less afterwards. Upon the 
throne she exhibited only the lowest and 
coarsest vices. 


These are hard words to apply to 
L’ Etoile du Nord, and I think too 
hard. The story of the Battle of 
the Pruth is either a fabrication, or 
Catherine must have possessed in 
her character some elements of 
nobleness. Her motherwit as well 
as her devotedness to her lord, 
helped Peter out of a strait that 
might have resulted in the reversal 
of the present relative positions of 
Russia and Turkey. 

The boy Peter I1., son of the un- 
fortunate Alexis, and Catherine’s 
successor, was deeply fainted with 
the licentiousness of his progenitors. 
M. Rondeau, the English resident, 
is positively ashamed to write to the 
Court of George I. all that he hears 
about the juvenile Czar and his way 
of life. Elizabeth, his aunt, daugh- 
ter of Peter I. and Catherine, née 
avant leur mariage, is a hearty par- 
ticipator in the excesses of the boy- 
sovereign, and one of the wildest of 
his companions. A bold, handsome 
woman, she enjoyed what he en- 
joyed—dancing, drinking, hunting, 
and other pleasures of a less repu- 
table character. The youth died 
after a two years’ reign, of the 
small-pox, and a struggle for the 
throne ensued which all but ended 
in giving Russia a free government. 
Many of the elements of a benefi- 
cent revolution were there: power- 
ful families, anxious to be delivered 
from autocracy ; a moderate desire 
for progress, bequeathed to the na- 
tion by Peter the innovator, and ac- 
expted. by the few as a boon; above 
all, the form of a legislature in 
which might have been cast, with 
very little modification, the mould 
of a sound and liberal constitution. 
When in 1726, during Catherine's 
reign, Mentschikoff, to secure his 
own power, created a Supreme 
Council, he made a breach in the 
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absolutism of the Czar which the 
nobles were not slow to occupy. 
The opportunity for establishing an 
oligarchy was good, and M. Cam- 
predon, the French minister, seems 
to have thought that there was an 
evident intention to procure for 
Russia ultimately a government 
pareil & celui d’ Angleterre. Ments- 
chikoff staved off the day of libera- 
tion by filling the Supreme Council 
with his creatures. From the death 
of Peter I. he ruled the empire as 
Catherine’s minister ; after her de- 
cease, as Peter the Second’s master, 
and the father of that monarch’s 
affianced bride. His dream of am- 
bition was rudely dissipated by the 
triumph of the Dolgoroukies and 
his own exile. The power of the 
new favourites was cut short by 
the death of Peter in 1730; and the 
Council in that year, the fourth of 
its existence, suddenly found itself 
in a position for exercising the 
highest functions of a free national 
assembly, being called upon to 
choose a sovereign for the empire. 
The opportunity was great, but the 
virtue and patriotism of the Council 
were not equal to the occasion. The 
spirit of oligarchs intent on the su- 
premacy of their own order, pre- 
vailed in their deliberations over the 
wiser and nobler suggestions of a 
few patriots, who actually sought in 
England and Sweden models of the 
Constitution which they were now 
at liberty to impose upon the aspi- 
rant to the throne of the Czars. 
Anne of Courland was selected for 
the post of Czarina because her 
claim to the Crown as an inheritance 
was of the weakest kind, and her 
chance of the succession the most 
remote. She was the younger 
daughter, of Ivan, the imbecile 
brother of the first Peter, the 
Duchess of Mecklenburg, the 
elder daughter of the same Prince, 
being still alive. Another scion of 
the Imperial House was Elizabeth, 
Peter’s own daughter, resident in 
the country, while Anne had been 
absent from Russia eighteen years. 
But the most legitimate claimant of 
all, the nearest of kin to the last 
three sovereigns, was the young 
Duke of Holstein, afterwards Czar 
Peter III., whose mother Anne, 
the eldest surviving daughter of 
Peter 1., had been designated by 
EE2 
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Catherine I. as next in succession 
to Peter IT. 

The Council resolved that these 
flaws in the title of the Duchess of 
Courland should be covered by 
nothing but large concessions of 

ower and privilege to themselves. 

he deputation that waited upon 
Anne at Mittau to offer her the 
Russian crown, proposed conditions 
scarcely less than insulting. She 
was not to marry, she was to confer 
no rank higher then that of colonel, 
she was not to inquire into the pro- 
ceedings of the Supreme Council, 
but to consent to all their acts, take 
her pay from them, and when 
invited to participate in their deli- 
berations, her vote was to count for 
no more than two. After the abso- 
lute despotism of previous Czars, 
this was limiting the prerogative 
with a vengeance. The Galitzins 
strove for a more liberal scheme 
against the Dolgoroukies, who were 
for concentrating all power in the 
Council; but they may have con- 
sented to this programme of terms 
by way of preparation for a more 
justly balanced constitution. M. 
fagnan, the French envoy, attri- 
butes the following proposals to 
Prince Galitzin :— 

1. To reduce the power of the 
Czarina to the limits of her court, 
and to invest with sovereign autho- 
rity a Council of Ten. 

2. To form three other legislative 
bodies ;—a senate composed of 36 
members, a chamber of 200 nobles, 
and a chamber composed of two 
meies from every town. 

Many curious speculations rise to 
the mind at the thought of this pos- 
sible repetition upon Russian soil of 
the English Revolutionof 1688. Had 
the attempt succeeded, how different 
from what it is might the aspect of 
Europe now be! Had the proposed 
constitution been established, was 
there that in the national character 
which would have maintained and 
fostered it? The evidence of the 
ambassadors makes me answer no. 
The clergy opposed Galitzin for 
reasons personal to themselves. The 
small gentry, who were to have 
furnished the representatives of the 
towns, could not understand ‘the 
subject, and deemed the old way of 
swearing allegiance and entire sub- 
mission to the Czar or Czarina the 
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least troublesome process for them 
to go through. So incapable did 
these Muscovite squires feel of 
asserting their own power, even by 
the legitimate means which they 
were invited to support, that they 
confessed the new proposals would 
end merely in changing the despo- 
tism of one chief for the tyranny of a 
few great families. Had Hampden 
and his friends been afraid of the 
great nobles their contemporaries, 
what would have become of the 
three Estates of the realm of Great 
Britain ? 

Anna Ivanovna accepted the em- 
pire on the terms proposed, and 
signed the conditions with a cheer- 
ful countenance. When met near 
Moscow by the members of the 
Council, she told them it would be 
her chief desire to the end of her 
life to fulfil those conditions, and to 
avail herself of the assistance and 
guidance of the Council in govern- 
ing the Empire. Meanwhile the 
jealousies of the great nobles, the 
fears of the lesser, and the opposi- 
tion of the clergy, had prevented 
the assembly of deputies from 
agreeing upon any form of govern- 
ment. Ostermann did his utmost to 
foment the discord that prevailed. 
This remarkable man had every rea- 
son to dislike the proposed changes. 
His extraordinary rise to eminence 
was due to qualities that are most 
advantageously exercised in despotic 
courts. Able, subtle, and treache- 
rous, he now, though he had be- 
trayed his first friends without 
gaining the confidence of his new 
allies, yet made himself so neces- 
sary to the clique of aristocrats that 
they could not proceed with any 
business in his absence. His cus- 
tom was, when offended, to go to 
bed and plead sickness. The Dol- 
goroukies, Galitzins, Apraxins, and 
Golovkins, would meet in council 
only to feel their helplessness. and in- 
dulge in copious draughts of brandy. 
They had in the end to swallow their 
pride, and go seek in his bed-room 
the Vice-Chancellor, who would 
then allow himself to be coaxed 
back into good humour and hard 
work. Ostermann had an instinctive 
feeling that if the projected reforms 
were put in practice his place in the 
government would be _ infinitely 
lower than the position which he 
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aspired to hold. As soon, therefore, 
as he perceived the unpopularity of 
the scheme, he ietclonat with the 
new sovereign to overthrow. the 
Supreme Council and their plans 
together. A vivid picture is given 
in the dispatches of the scene at 
which the coup d'état was achieved. 
While Ostermann kept his bed, 
friends of the autocratic system 
quietly drew together at the palace ; 
a petition, duly prepared, was read 
by one of the conspirators to the 
Czarina, requesting her to disregard 
the conditions which she had been 
compelled to sign, and to reign as 
her uncle Peter had reigned, since 
she would find that form of govern- 
ment most to the taste of her 
people, among whom the majority 
of her nobles and the officers of the 
army were ready to lay down their 
lives for her. Galitzin, Dolgorouki, 
und their friends were taken by 
surprise. A lively altercation en- 
sued around the throne. Anne 
showed signs of alarm; but the 
bulk of the packed assembly, though 
vociferously turbulent, directed 


their wrath against the stanch old 
oligarchs, who had a narrow escape 


from being thrown out of the win- 
dows. They saw they were out- 
witted and outnumbered, and 
resigned themselves to fate. In the 
evening of the same day the famous 
conditions which the Duchess of 
Courland had cheerfully signed, 
were brought to the new Empress 
of Russia, who in the presence of a 
large assembly coolly tore the docu- 
ment in pieces, amidst, no doubt, 
acclamations of joy. 

The powerful old Russian party 
was broken up in a moment, num- 
bers of the leading families were 
exiled, their property confiscated, 
and the whole power of the State 
passed into the hands of a Cama- 
rilla,eomposed chiefly of Courlanders 
and other foreigners. So utterly mis- 
used was the splendid opportunity 
then offered to Russia of entering 
upon the race of freedom and pro- 
gress! Biren, the minion whose 
sole passport from the Ducal 
stables to the palace at Mittau is 
said to have been his handsome face, 
became absolute master at the 
court of the Czarina. He was 
flattered and propitiated by foreign 
sovereigns and diplomatists. ‘The 
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(German) Emperor,’ says M. Ron- 
deau, ‘ has sent M. Biren, the Grand 
Chamberlain, his own portrait set 
in diamonds, and valued at £5000 
sterling; he has also given him a 
patent of Count of the Empire.’ 
All the high offives of State were 
held by Germans. Biren at court, 
Ostermann in the control of the 
civil government, and Miinnich in 
the war department, left no room 
for Russian place-hunters. Even 
the envious nobles who had de- 
serted the cause of their country in 
the hope of winning court favour, 
were neglected, some of them being 
threatened indeed with the fate of 
their victims, the fallen Princes 
Dolgorouki and Galitzin. 

The prodigality and frivolity of 
Anne made her reign most oppres- 
sive to hersubjects. The licentious- 
ness of her court was notorious. 
She encouraged the Princess Eliza- 
beth in her vicious course of living, 
in order to discredit her with the 

eople. That young lady, who must 
been about eighteen years old, 
absented herself from the corona- 
tion, because, as was suspected, 
‘elle est grosse du fait d’un grena- 
dier dont elle est amoureuse. Yet 
upon her, spite of her vices and of 
her illegitimacy, the national regards 
were fixed. Whatever her short- 
comings, she was daughter of the 
great Peter, and thoroughly Russian 
at heart. Anything would be en- 
durable that would shake off the 
hated domination of the German 
crew. More than one unsuccessful 
attempt at revolution was made 
during Anne’s life, which gave a 
pretext for destroying the still 
dreaded though exiled Princes of 
the Galitzin and Dolgorouki fa- 
milies. The Empress’s death in 
1740 was the signal for rival in- 
triguers to exert all their skill and 
boldness. Revolution followed re- 
volution coup sur coup. 

Biren’s influence over the dying 
Czarina was exerted to obtain her 
signature to a decree which ap- 
pointed him Regent of the Empire, 
and guardian of the baby successor, 
Ivan, grandchild of the deceased 
Duchess of Mecklenburg, Anne’s 
eldest sister. On the 18th of Octo- 
ber, Biren was in the full enjoyment 
of supreme authority,confident in his 
popularity, persuaded indeed that 
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he was the most beloved of rulers. 
Before three weeks had expired, he 
was a prisoner of State. iis cap- 
ture was accomplished in the follow- 
ing manner:—On the 8th of No- 
vember, his friend and late colleague, 
Field-Marshal Miinnich, spent the 
oe part of the day with his 
ighness, dined with him at the 
Winter Palace, supped with him, 
related the adventures of his cam- 
paigns, fought all his battles o’er 
again for the amusement of the 
great man, and finally took his leave 
at ten o’clock. Four hours later, 
at two o'clock in the morning, 
General Manstein, by the orders of 
the Field-Marshal, acting under the 
authority of the little Czar’s mother, 
the Princess Anne of Mecklenburg, 
proceeded to the Winter Palace, en- 
tered the bedroom of the Duke of 
Courland, whom he found asleep, 
seized him, bound him, unceremo- 
niously dragged forth him and his 
wife, unshielded from the November 
night air by aught save their night- 
clothes and the coverlids of the 
bed. The Duchess met her fate 
with the singular ejaculation, ‘I 
would sooner have believed that 
God could die, than that the Field- 
Marshal would serve us thus!’ 
Miinnich’s own disgrace befel in 
less than three months after this 
coup d'état, a phrase I would freely 
translate by the word ‘ treachery.’ 
The new Regent, Anne, and her 
husband, Anthony of Brunswick, 
chafed under the sense of the 
Marshal’s superior ability and au- 
thority ; and while they relaxed 
the mgours of Biren’s imprison- 
ment, they dismissed Miinnich 
into private life. Perhaps they 
little dreamed that their turn was 
next in the catalogue of Time’s 
revenges. When November again 
came round, the careless, buxom, 
ay ere Elizabeth, now in 
er twenty-eighth year, aided by 
her surgeon, Lestocq, her secretary, 
Schwarz, and a M. Woronzoff, ex- 
ecuted a plot which placed her 
permanently on the throne, and 
thrust the Brunswick branch of the 
Romanoffs out of sight for ever. 
It was, as usual, a military revolu- 
tion. At one o’clock in the morning 
of the 25th of November, 1741, 
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this strong-minded Princess, ‘ qui 
aimait s’habiller en homme,’ says 
Mr. Finch, went, accompanied by 
her three friends, to the Preobra- 
jensky barracks, and marched at the 
head of three hundred grenadiers, 
with fixed bayonets, to the palace, 
which was but a stone’s throw dis- 
tant. There she seized the young 
Czar and his little sister in their 
beds, as well as the Regent and her 
husband, who were also in bed. 
She issued orders for the arrest of 
the principal ministers, orders which 
were promptly obeyed. Troops in 
large numbers were assembled, and 
before them the daughter of Peter I. 
was proclaimed Empress. By seven 
o'clock, when it was yet dark, and 
before the town was quite awake, 
cannons were fired, and Elizabeth 
took possession of the Winter Palace, 
while its late tenants wended their 
way to imprisonment and exile unto 
death. The military took all the 
credit of this State stroke to them- 
selves, and indulged ina Janissarian 
arrogance of demeanour. ‘ They 
are courted,’ says Mr. Finch, ‘as if 
they were the masters here: they 
think themselves so, and perhaps 
with too much reason.’ The chief 
spring of this revolution, however, 
was the strong reaction of public 
feeling against foreigners, especially 
Germans,* who, in the persons of 
the Duke of Brunswick, Biren, 
Ostermann, Miinnich, and others, 
had not only occupied the highest 
posts, but had inundated the lower 
offices of government, and planted 
the roots of a social and political 
rinciple in Russia which, whether 
or good or evil, bears fruit at the 
present day. 

The reaction was violent indeed, 
and the daughter of Peter the Great 
was not one to listen to the weak 
suggestions of compassion. A com- 
mission appointed to try the fallen 
ministers held their sittings in her 
palace, in order, as it would seem, 
to gratify her Majesty with the 
ag 00 of the humiliation of men 
she had once feared, now over- 
thrown. Shrouded from view, she 
remained throughout the trial an 
exultant spectator of the insults and 
indignities to which the grey-haired 
prisoners were unsparingly exposed. 


* The Russian word Nyémitz, applied to a German, is also employed, like the 
term Frank in Turkey, to signify a foreigner of any nation. 
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Their sentence, and the mode of its 
execution, are well described in a 
dispatch from Mr. Finch, It is a 
description of punishment of the 
tragi-comic kind which Nicholas 
the Wise (Nikolai Moodrie) did not 
disdain to employ with the poor 
young conspirators of 1849. 

On the 18th February, 1742, 
Ostermann, Miinnich, and the other 
prisoners, were led to the scaffold. 
Ostermann, whom the Empress 
most hated, was brought up first. 
He was carried in a chair, being 
unable to walk, but he stood to hear 
his accusation and sentence read, 
maintaining a steadfast and at- 
tentive countenance throughout the 
perusal of five wearying sheets of 
paper. He had been condemned 
to be broken on the wheel, but the 
Empress had commuted that sen- 
tence to one of decapitation. Axes 
were there in readiness, and blocks, 
to one of which the prisoner was 
dragged. He laid down his head, 
the executioner approached, un- 
buttoned his dressing-gown and 
shirt collar, laying bare his neck. 
When this ceremony, which lasted 
about a minute, was completed, an- 
nouncement was made that the 
Empress granted the late Chancellor 
his life, and condemned him only to 
ao banishment. Ostermann 

wed, and speaking for the first 


time, said, ‘ a give me back my 
T 


wig and cap.’ He put them on, and 
re-buttoned his collar, without be- 
traying the slightest emotion of any 
kind. He died in exile about five 
years after this event. 

The five other victims, who were 
at the foot of the scaffold, then 
heard their sentence. Miinnich had 
been condemned to be quartered, 
the rest to lose their heads. The 
lives of all were graciously spared, 
to be spent in exile. 

All of them (adds Mr. Finch) had 
allowed their beards to grow, with the 
exception of Miinnich, who, * clean 
shaved, trim, and well-dressed, walked 
and talked as if he had been at the head 
of an army, or on parade. He told the 
soldiers who guarded him from the 
citadel to the scaffold, that, as they had 
judged him when he led them on to 
battle, so should they find him to the 
last moment of his life. 


Strange fate of this gallant com- 
mander, that he should be tran- 
sported to Siberia, and there occupy 
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the very house he had had con- 
structed for his quondam friend 
Biren. Stranger still that, after 
the lapse of twenty years, the two 
antagonists should find themselves 
side by side in amicable converse at 
the court of another Empress reign- 
ing in the same metropolis, and in- 
habiting the palace that was now 
occupied by the pitiless Elizabeth. 
But most strange of all, that a sys- 
tem of government so wasteful, so 
destructive of courage and ability, 
should continue to exist in an em- 

ire where wise heads and brave 

earts are so pre-eminently needed. 

Vile as was the life of Czarina 
Elizabeth, corrupt and foul though 
her Court, her reign was none the 
less an important epoch in the his- 
tory of Russia and of Europe. For 
then was Russia brought for the 
first time, and that mainly through 
the instrumentality of England, to 
take a prominent part in European 
polities. The chapter in M. Tourge- 
nieff’s book which treats of the in- 
trigues of the contending parties in 
the Seven Years’ War, who sought 
respectively to appropriate to them- 
selves Elizabeth’s influence and the 
Russian armies, is as instructive to 
the student of history as a chapter 
of Machiavelli. The cool diplomatic 
tone in which the British resident 
at Petersburg writes to the British 
Minister in London for increased 
supplies of bribe-money, is only 
equalled by the impudent effrontery 
with which the Russian officials of 
every rank fleece the British purse- 
holder. Large amounts in ready 
money and in settled pensions are 
extracted from that powerful diplo- 
matist by the Chancellor, the Grand 
Duchess, wife to the heir-apparent, 
and even by the Empress herself. 
The ill success of such measures, as 
far as England was concerned, was 
retributive. The object aimed at 
was to procure Elizabeth’s active 
support of Frederic of Prussia. 
She sent army after army against 
him. He was then the friend of 
Great Britain. Another Empress 
arose who listened kindly to the 
voice of Prussia, and then our coun- 
try had no more potent adversary 
at the Court of Petersburg than the 
great Frederic. The Czarina Eliza- 
beth hated Frederic because of the 
personalities in which he indulged 
at her expense, and which were 
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none the less stinging because the 
were true. The sole benefit whic 
the Prussian cause derived from 
England's costly purchase of the 
Russian ministers, Voronzoff, Bes- 
tucheff, and others, was the inter- 
vention of official delays in the 
movement of troops ordered by the 
Empress to invade Prussia. A 
striking instance this of the feeble- 
ness of an autocrat! The delay 
saved Frederic and Prussia, as 
Elizabeth died before new measures 
were taken; and her successor, 
Peter III., who had no reason to 
love his aunt, idolized the hero of 
the Seven Years’ War. 

The graphic picture of Elizabeth’s 
succession of favourites is not the 
least curious portion of La Russie il 
yacentans. Lestocq’s favour and 

ower was of very brief duration. 

he surgeon of the Princess had per- 
formed too weighty a service to be 
overlooked by the Empress, yet as 
a foreigner he was obnoxious to the 
newly-roused popular feeling. His 
mistress was probably not sorry to 
be relieved, as soon as opportunity 
served, of a servant to whom 
she mainly owed her seat on the 
throne. In a conflict of intrigue 
with Bestucheff, Lestocq fell into 
disgrace, and ultimately had to en- 
dure torture, exile, and the confis- 
cation of his goods. Schubin, ‘ the 
tall grenadier’ and ancient favourite 
whom Biren had sent out of sight of 
Anne’s court, was found again after 
a search of two years, but only to 
be shelved in the Guards with the 
rank of Major-general. The reign- 
ing favourite during the first years 
of Elizabeth’s elevation was Alexis 
Rasumoffsky, son of a peasant of 
the Ukraine, whose voice gained 
him admission into the village choir, 
and subsequently an appointment 
in the Imperial chapel. Seen here 
by the Empress, he was speedily 
taken into her good graces, and ob- 
tained so great and lasting an in- 
fluence over her, that it was gene- 
rally thought a private marriage 
had united the subject and the so- 
vereign. Wealth and dignities 
were conferred upon him without 
stint; and the village chorister died 
Field-Marshal Count Rasumoffsky, 
leaving behind him an immense for- 
tune. The uninterrupted. flow of 
his prosperity was partly due, no 
doubt, to an evenness of temper 
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which permitted him to acquiesce 
without jealousy in the instalment 
in the palace of other favourites, 
whose temporary influence could 
only have been strengthened by his 
jealousy. He always dwelt in the 
palace, and kept up the most friendly 
intercourse with the Empress, pru- 
dently abstaining from interference 
in political affairs. This conduct 
was not imitated by the Shouvalofis, 
who monopolized not only influence 
at Court, but power in the direction 
of public affairs for the last ten 
years of the Empress’s reign. They 
were men of good family, and better 
educated than the common tribe of 
favourites. Voltaire styled André 
Shouvaloff the Mecenas of Russia, 
and at his suggestion wrote the life 
of Peter the Great. 

Elizabeth never felt herself secure 
and happy on the throne, but was 
in perpetual dread of a revolution 
like that which placed her there. 
Such feelings made her fear and 
dislike her nephew and heir, Peter 
of Holstein, and his handsome, 
clever wife, afterwards Catherine II. 
This extraordinary woman, on en- 
tering Russia prior to her marriage, 
promised herself the glory of reign- 
ing supreme over the dominions of 
the Czar. Her words to M. de 
Breteuil soon after her accession 
were, ‘Qu’en mettant le pied en 
Russie, elle avait toujours été occu- 
pie d’y regner seule.’ She began 
to carry out her projects by gaining 
a complete ascendancy over her 
husband, and by fascinating the 
personages at Court who came 
within her reach. Her artifices, 
however, were suspected, and coun- 
ter intrigues set on foot to sow dis- 
sension between her and the Grand 
Duke, and to demoralize the In- 
verial couple down to the tone of 
“lizabeth’s own habits. The Em- 
press being desirous of seeing a 
continuation of her line, was greatly 
disappointed that theGrand Duchess 
should remain childless, and she 
devised a means of remedying the 
defect. Ccunt Soltikoff, a favourite 
chamberlain of the Grand Duke, 
was made to believe that a little 
flirtation with the Grand Duchess 
would not be very affronting ; and 
Bestucheff, the chancellor, was sent 
to advise the lady of the proceeding. 
‘Ii lui fit clairement sentir la neces- 
sité pour elle d’avoir des enfants et 
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de donner ce contentement a |’Im- 
pératrice. With a readiness to 
sacrifice every scruple worthy of 
Becky Sharpe, the lady replied, ‘Je 
vous entends; amenez le moi ce 
soir.’ The editor of the work does 
not attach much interest to this 
version of Catherine’s début on the 
stage of profligacy, implying as it 
does that ambition was her ruling 
motive. The fact that the child she 
gave birth to in 1755 (afterwards 
Emperor Paul) was the son of Solti- 
koff, is stated without reserve in 
both the works before me. 

If we turn from the story told 
by ambassadors’ despatches, to the 
narrative which Catherine herself 
has left of her course of life at the 
Court of Elizabeth, from the pub- 
lication of M. Tourgenieff to that of 
M. Herzen, we find « general confir- 
mation of the main points of inte- 
rest. The account of the watchful 
spectators coincides so closely with 
the statement of the actor on the 
stage, that you feel convinced they 
have penetrated behind the scenes ; 
while the general tone being adapted 
to an ‘exterior’ view, their recital 
is not half so painful to the reader 
as Catherine’s cynical description of 
the interior, set off with the minute 
touches of a close and eagerobserver. 
There is something absolutely hor- 
rible in the exhibition this woman 
makes of her appetite for power and 
pleasure, and the sacrifices she offers 
jor its gratification. These memoirs 
must have been written long after 
she had become reigning Empress, 
perhaps in her old age. And for 
what purpose did she recal the 
meannesses of her mother, the in- 
trigues of her lovers Soltikoff, 
Narischkin, and Poniatoftski, the 
illegitimacy of her son, the heir- 
apparent, and the miserable follies 
of her wretched husband? Could 
it be for any other purpose than 
to humiliate and dishonour her 
son Paul? To him she addressed 
these candid memoirs in a sealed 
packet, calling him, with an irony 
which her treatment of him while 
she lived rendered all the more 
bitter, ‘ my dear son Paul.’ 
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The cunning shrewdness she dis- 
played in outwitting the guardians 
set around her, her feigned sick- 
nesses, her stolen interviews, her 
masquerading in man’s attire, are 
traits of character such as the 
visitot to our police courts may see 
daily. The atmosphere of moral 
depravity in which she lived would 
doubtless have tainted a mind of 
virgin purity. But the daughter of 
the Governor of Stettin probably 
knew something of the privations 
of poverty, perhaps its sordidness, 
po had early resolved to make 
her way in the world, and to 
profit by her relationship with 
the tippling young Holsteiner, who 
was heir to the two vast kingdoms, 
Sweden and Russia. She had no 
scruples about the means s9 that 
her end was attained,no innocence in 
her heart that the Russian Court life 
could endanger. Being kept by the 
Empress Elizabeth in a state of 
isolation in her own apartments, 
much of her time was passed in 
reading all the books she could lay 
hold of. Her naturally strong in- 
tellect, strengthened and sharpened 
by this exercise, easily maintained 
a superiority over the debauched 
and feeble-minded creatures among 
whom she lived. But I cannot con- 
ceive a more false and mischievous 
application of the epithet ‘ great’ 
than when applied to Catherine. 
No greatness could possibly dwell 
in a soul so absorbed in self-advance- 
ment and gratification as was that 
which makes its impenitent con- 
fessions in these memoirs. 

The period over which they ex- 
tend is from her arrival in Russia 
in 1744, in her fifteenth year—a 
premature woman of the world— 
to the end of the reign of Elizabeth, 
when they suddenly break off. 
From the perseverance with which 
she bringsforward the absurd follies 
of her husband, it is difficult not to 
suspect that this work was written 
as a defence of his deposition and 
murder; the latter crime committed 
with her connivance, if not at her 
instigation ;* the former being the 
most triumphant act of her life. 


* Orloff's letter, announcing the deposed Emperor's death, implies a guilty 
knowledge on the part of Catherine. In cynical brevity it may rank with Souvorof’s 
despatch from Ismail. The words are in Russian, to this effect :—‘ Matuschka/ 
That fool of ours, after drinking, began to fight, and we finished him. Forgive us, 
Matuschka, we are to blame, but the affair is past cure.’ On the writer of this 
letter Catherine showered honours and riches. 
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Catherine’s Memoirs are valuable 
in the view they give of the inti- 
mate private life of personages who, 
in protocols and treaties, and in 
books of formal history, impose 
upon plain men and women by the 
station they occupy. The scenes 
portrayed by the Imperial. bio- 
spopece are not lovely, but they are 

awn with a rough vigour which, 
applied to the art of painting, might 
have been worthy of Ostade, Teniers, 
or Jan Steen. No new revelations 
of historical facts are made, and 
scarcely the faintest indication of 
the impending revolution is given. 
Yet that Catherine’s coup d'état of 
1762 was premeditated for some 
time is plain from the statement of 
the foreign residents in Petersburg. 

Quitting M. Herzen’s book, I 
take up the narrative again in M. 
Tourgenieff’s volume. 

When the death of Elizabeth, in 
1760, called Peter to the throne, he 
made no secret of his desire to get 
rid of Catherine and marry his mis- 
tress, Elizabeth Voronzoft, Cathe- 
rine herself says, in a remarkable 
narrative, which she sent to Ponia- 
tofiski, of the events of her revolu- 
tion—‘ Peter IIT. had lost the little 
sense he had: he outraged every 
eere (il heurtait tout de front) ; 

e wanted to cashier the guards; 
he meant to lead them into cam- 
paign for that purpose, and fill up 
their places by the Holstein guards, 
who were to stay in town ; he wished 
to change the religion, to marry 
Elizabeth Voronzoff, repudiate me, 
and shut me up.’ 

A fear of the last-named stroke of 
vigour urged Catherine to hurry on 
the execution of her plans, for which 
Peter’s besotted love of drinking 
and smoking gave her many oppor- 
tunities. The conspiracy was known 
to many persons of influence, who 
gave little more than their consent 
to the risk being taken by persons 
of greater zeal and less discretion. 
Among the most activeofCatherine’s 
auxiliaries was the young, beautiful, 
and ardent Princess Dashkoff, sister 
to Elizabeth Voronzoff, who was so 
near the throne. Count Panin,young 
Paul’s tutor, was won to Catherine’s 
cause by this fascinating lady. Ac- 
cording to the scandalous chronicle 
of the time, she obtained this victory 
over the cautious old courtier by a 
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complaisance which was not ve 
complimentary to Prince Dashkoff. 
The history of this transaction be- 
comes all the more incredible when 
it is added that Panin had been an 
admirer of the Princess’s mother, 
‘ et elle passait pour étre le fruit de 
cetteliaison.’ Odoart,a Piedmontese, 
was the Empress’s secret agent in 
her negotiations with the conspira- 
tors. He gives this account of him- 
self to M. de Breteuil, the French 
envoy: ‘I was born poor; I have 
found out that in the world nothing 
is thought of but money. I want 
some; in order to get it I shall go 
this evening and set the palace on 
fire: when I have it I shall retire 
to my native country, and live like 
an honest man.’ And so he did. 
The revolution over, Odoart retired 
to Nice, his native town, loaded with 
Catherine’s bounties, and there a 
few years afterwards he was struck 
dead by lightning. 

Panin, T'chernicheff, and other 
more aged members of the con- 
spiracy, intended to give Paul the 
crown they were about to take from 
Peter, making Catherine regent. 
Such an intention accorded little 
with the ambitious views of the 
Empress, who found more congenial 
supporters and counsellors in her 
young lover, Orloff, and his brothers. 
Gregory Orloff seems to have enter- 
tained a genuine admiration of Ca- 
therine’s bold, brazen beauty, and 
her masculine vigour of mind. He 
belonged to a race of giants, and his 
good-natured, lubberly heart was 
smitten by the audacity and sparkle 
of a woman who made fun of him. 
‘ Orloff,’ writes M. de Breteuil, ‘ is 
a very fine man. He has been in 
love with the Czarina for some years 
past ; and [remember one day when 
she pointed him out to me as a 
ridiculous personage, and related to 
me the extravagance of his senti- 
ments. After all he is, they say, a 
very great ass’ (béte). 

Ass or not, he was brave, honest, 
and devoted to his mistress. His 
brother Alexis added some capacity 
to courage and fidelity. While they 
and their confederates were dis- 
seminating strange and disquieting 
rumours among the soldiery, the 
Emperor Peter was celebrating 
peace with Prussia after his own 
fashion in tlie society of his mis- 
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tress. The following picture recals 
a scene from Smollett rather than 
the interior of aw imperial court. 
M. Berenger writes of the peace 
festivities: ‘There the Russian mo- 
narch was seen drowned in wine, 
unable either to stand upright or 
to articulate, stammering forth in 
drunken accents to the Prussian 
minister, “Let us drink to the 
health of the King our master. He 
has done me the favour to confide 
to me a regiment in his service; I 
hope he will not give me my dis- 
missal. You may assure him that 
if he commands it I will go and 
make war against hell, with my 
whole empire.” ‘‘ Your majesty ma 
be easy,” replied the frail tea ; 
jestingly ;—“‘the King of Prussia 
finds you too good a servant for me 
to persuade myself that he will ever 
dismiss you.” 

Peter's projected war on behalf of 
Holstein, his paternal inheritance, 
was extremely unpopular in Russia. 
When he went for the summer 
months to the pretty palace of Ora- 
nienbaum, on the Gulf of Finland, 
and passed his time there in balls, 
operas, and the exercise of his Hol- 
stein guards, the public discontent 


became high in the capital. ‘He has 
taken with him,’ writes the French 
envoy, ‘the prettiest women, whose 


husbands I see walking about 
loomily in the town gardens.’ 
hese lines were written on the 6th 
of July, 1762: two days afterwards 
the revolution took place which car- 
ried Catherine to the throne, and 
sent Peter to his grave. Catherine’s 
triumph was achieved by means of 
her younger supporters, whose au- 
dacity assisted her purpose more 
than the selfish calculations of her 
older counsellors. ‘The greater 
number of the conspirators,’ wrote 
M. de Breteuil, ‘ are poor devils who 
have been lieutenants or captains, 
demireps (mauvais sujets) inhabit- 
ing the worst parts of the town.’ 
Catherine had discovered that she 
had no time to lose in bringing 
the plot to ahead. Peter had once 
ady, in a drunken fit, given 
orders for her arrest and confine- 
ment in a convent, a step from 
which his uncle, the Prince of Hol- 
stein, dissuaded him. The expected 
birth of another child of Orloff also 
urged the Empress to consummate 
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her treason quickly. The action 
was at the last precipitated through 
the arrest of one Pacik by a fellow 
officer who had been alarmed at 
observing the good intelligence 
existing between him and a private 
soldier. The report of this arrest 
was sent in the night to Oranien- 
baum, whereupon the regiment rose, 
and disaffection, once openly mani- 
fested, swiftly spread from barracks 
to barracks. The Empress was at 
Peterhof, a residence five miles 
nearer the capital than the palace 
in which Peter lay. ‘To use her own 
words in the letter already referred 
to, ‘1 was,’ she says, ‘almost alone 
at Peterhof with my servingwomen, 
apparently forgotten by all the 
world. ye nevertheless ill at 
ease, for the news.of what was work- 
ing at St. Petersburg both for and 
against me came to my ears. On 
the 28th, at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, Alexis Orloff enters my room, 
awakens me, and says very quietly, 
‘It is time to get up: all is ready 
for your proclamation.’ Lasked for 
particulars, He said, ‘ Pacik is ar- 
rested.’ I hesitated no longer, but 
dressed in haste, performing no 
toilet, and entered the carriage 
which he had brought. Another 
officer, dressed as a lacquey, was at 
the coach door; a third met me a 
few versts from. Peterhof. Five 
versts from the city I met the elder 
Orloff, with Prince Bariatinski the 
younger. The latter gave me his 
place in the chaise, for my horses 
were done up, and we were set down 
at the Tonailolky barracks.’ 

She goes on to narrate her tri- 
umphant march from one barrack 
to another in various parts of the 
vast city, her alighting at the Kazan 
cathedrals, her entry into the Winter 
Palace, where those who came from 
Peter to reproach and to coerce, 
were conducted to the cathedral and 
made to take the oath of fealty to 
the new Czarina. This conquest of 
a great crown was achieved without 
loss of blood, save in one memorable 
instance—that of its recent owner. 
Peter, though surrounded by his 
1500 disciplined Holsteiners, did not 
strike a blow. He attempted to get 
into Cronstadt, which may be seen 
from his palace windows, but was 
forestalied by Admiral Taliesin, sent 
from Petersburg. He wrote his 
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wife a humble letter abdicating his 
rights, and begging as a favour to 
be allowed his mistress, his dog 
Mopsa, his negro Narcissus, and his 
violin. All but the first were sent 
tohim. Cathexine writes very coolly 
in her letter to Poniatoffski that 
Peter died of a colic brought on by 
over drinking. ‘ Fearing,’ she adds, 
‘that he might perhaps have been 
poisoned by some of the officers who 
so hated him, I had his body opened, 
when his stomach was found in a 
very healthy state.’ She says 
nothing of the appearances of his 
throat and chest, which must have 
borne marks of the murderous grip 
of Alexis Orloff and his accomplice 
Teploff. These two men formed 
part of the escort which was con- 
ducting the Emperor to the Castle 
of Siinoniaeuan. As the fallen 
monarch slept at a country house on 
the road (I think it was Ropscha), 
the two officers entered his room; 
when they left it he was dead. 
What a fearful nightmare must that 
have been, awaking at the touch of 
two gigantic fellows, one having a 
horrid scar across his face, and both 
in the full excitement of the worst 
passions—cruelty and hate! The 
stoutest heart must have quailed at 
such a vision; and poor Peter pro- 
bably died with scarce a struggle. 
Years afterwards Alexis Orloff, then 
a count and of great wealth and im- 
portance, lamented to M. Berenger 
‘that a man so humane as he should 
have been forced to do what he was 
required to do.’ 

‘rederic the Great, deeply in- 
terested in every change of the 
Russian Government, when he heard 
of the revolution, wrote these words 
to Count Finckenstein: ‘The Em-. 
peror of Russia is dethroned by his 
wife: this was to be expected. That 
Princess has infinite sense and the 
same inclinations ss the defunct 
Empress. She has no religion, but 
counterfeits devotion.... It is the 
second volume of Zeno the Greek 
Emperor and his wife Ariadne, 
and of Marie de Medicis. The poor 
Emperor wished to imitate Peter I., 
but had not genius for it.’ 

The interest of the latter part of 
M. Tourgenieff’s volume is due in 
great measure to letters already 
published in English, namely, Zhe 
Despatches of Sir James Harris, af- 
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terwards Lord Malmesbury, whose 
friendship with Potemkin, and in- 
trigues for the overthrow of Count 
Panin, are subjects likely to be at- 
tractive to historical readers. The 
evidence of Catherine’s unpopula- 
~ with the mass of the population 
will excite surprise in those who 
have heard living Russians exhaust 
the vocabulary of praise in her be- 
hoof. This circumstance also gives 
some colour of excuse for her exces- 
sive jealousy of her son Paul, whose 
rights, as the accepted son of Peter, 
she had usurped. 

The reception of the Grand Duke 
whenever he appeared in public was 
enthusiastic, and his court, known 
as ‘ la jeune cour,’ spite of maternal 
restrictions, exercised considerable 
influence in the political world. 

Paul’s first marriage was an un- 
happy one, and the behaviour of his 
Duchess in strict keeping with the 
conduct of the Empress and her 
female predecessors. He was more 
fortunate in espousing for his 
second wife the Princess of Wirtem- 
burg, subsequently known by the 
name of Maria Federovna, the 
founder of many beneficent institu- 
tions in Petersburg. To her dying 
day she retained the love and 
veneration of her famous sons, 
Alexander and Nicolas, no less than 
that of the fierce Constantine and 
the punster Michael. She was the 
first Princess of the Imperial House 
of Russia for a century past who 
taught a vicious court to respect the 
life of a virtuous and honourable 
woman. Catherine no doubt dis- 
liked and feared her for this very 
reasou, but found no pretext for 
coming to an open quarrel. The 
coldness naturally soon became 
reciprocal, so that nothing proceed- 
ing from the Imperial court found 
favour within the precincts of the 
Grand Ducal court. An amusing 
proof of the existence of this mutu- 
ally suspicious spirit occurs in the 
account of the departure of Paul 
and his Duchess on a tour through 
Europe. The Empress wished them 
to travel, but feared to propose the 
subject lest they might accuse her 
of wanting to get rid of them 
altogether. She therefore engaged 
an officer of their court to bring 
forward, in conversation with them, 
the subject of travelling, and to 
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dilate upon its advantages as often 
and as persuasively as he could. 
The bait took; the couple came to 
ask leave to go abroad, which the 
Empress, after a decent show of 
reluctance, granted. Permission 
was no sooner gained, however, 
than Count Panin came to town in 
order to prevent the journey, which 
he knew would be fatal to his power, 
already on the decline. He insi- 
nuated broadly to the eager tourists 
that they were about to be separated 
from their children for ever, and 
would never return to their inhe- 
ritance. The agitation in the palace 
was extreme. Catherine was en- 
treated to suffer them to stay, and 
would have yielded, had not Sir 
James Harris, in an interview with 
Potemkin, persuaded him to act with 
decision, and dispose the Empress 
to insist on the departure of her 
son. The enormous debts the Ducal 
pair contracted abroad were not 
very agreeable to the Empress, who 
took a ludicrous revenge on the 
Grand Duchessat her return. Know- 
ing that the latter was bringing 
from Paris an immense number of 
fashionable dresses and articles of 
parure, her Majesty decreed a sort 
of sumptuary law, by which the 
court costumes were reduced to 
more than Quaker plainness, and 
the Grand Duchess’s superb shop- 
pings were rendered valueless. 

The portrait of Potemkin, as 
ulecieh in the notes of the foreign 
ministers who had to deal with him, 
is worth studying. His strangely 
compounded character is not easy 
to understand, yet it cannot be dis- 
regarded by any one who deems 
that ‘the proper study of mankind 
isman.’ There is something about 
this singular man that reminds me of 
Hazlitt’s phrase applied to Kit 
Marlowe, ‘ he hungered and thirsted 
after unrighteousness.’ There was 
a vastness in his conceptions that 
would be absolutely ridiculous in a 
mind guided by ordinary rules of 
sense and honesty. This was his 
great recommendation with his 
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mistress,- and the secret of the 
authority over her which he re- 
tained till his death. She sympa- 
thized with what seemed to her 
the vague grandeur of his imagina- 
tion. There was a kind of poetry in 
his thoughts that she saw in none 
other of her favourites. When 
the British minister hinted to him 
the possible cession of Minorca to 
Russia as the price to be given for 
Catherine’s active assistance, Po- 
temkin caught at the idea with 
eagerness, and a magnificent vista 
of power and glory seemed present 
to his mind as he said he would 
there build up for the Empress ‘a 
pillar in the midst of the sea.’ As 
we do not live in the reign of 
George IF. and his good Queen 
Caroline, I may say without affec- 
tation there is something peculiarly 
anomalous and revolting in the 
spectacle of a proud imperious fa- 
vourite retaining influence and 
authority to the last over his mis- 
tress by his recommendation of 
subordinate favourites, who, though 
more acceptable than himself in 
their special class of service, were 
ready one after the other to acknow- 
ledge him as their head. That the 
anomaly should not have outraged 
the common sense of Catherine, who 
was certainly ‘une femme d’esprit,’ 
is even more curious still.* It 
must be conceded to Catherine that 
she was never unkind to any of the 
lovers even whom she dismissed. 
They all retired from their honours 
laden with riches, and their pos- 
terity at the present day are among 
the wealthiest landowners in Russia. 
The list of gifts to these worthies 
makes the donations of our Merry 
Monarch under parallel circum- 
stances appear trifling. 

Though the Orloffs were favou- 
rites first in order of time, in historic 
importance they must count after 
Potemkin. Their influence on their 
age was comparatively null, while 
the impress of their rival’s mind is 
visible by many signs in Russia 
even to this day. Of the ‘ fine mad- 


* The story told by Madame Ancelot, in her Salons de Paris, strongly marks 


Potemkin’s gorgeous extravagance. 


He gave a grand dinner on St. Catherine's 


day, at which was present Catherine Dolgorouki, of whom he was enamoured. At 
the dessert crystal goblets full of diamonds were handed to the ladies, who were 


served with spoonfuls of the sparkling jewels. 


When the Princess Catherine ex- 


pressed her astonishment at this magnificence, he replied :—‘ Can you be astonished 
at anything, since I give this féte in honour of you?’ 
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ness’ which I have attributed to 
Potemkin the Orloffs had not a 
whit; I suppose they could not 
even have understood the nature of 
so subtle and wayward an element 
of character. hey were brave, 
blunt men, honest men after a 
fashion, spite of their cruel and 
murderous deeds. There were five 
brothers of them, of whom the 
eldest, Ivan, remained unknown to 
fame. They were grandchildren 
of a Strelitz who was involved in 
that revolt of the Russian janissa- 
ries which Peter I. followed up with 
such fearful retribution. The Czar, 
it is well known, presided at and 
participated in the bloody execution 
of his sentence upon the rebels. 
‘Die, villain!’ said he-to one of 
them ; ‘if you be not guilty, may 
your blood be on my head!’ The 
victims had to lay their heads on 
long beams, which served as a block 
for a whole rank at once. A young 
Strelitz came up in his turn, an 
thrusting aside the head of one of 
his companions, said, ‘This is my 
place ; it ought to be clear.’ Peter 
was struck with the young fellow’s 
coolness, spared his life, and after- 
wards placed him in a regiment. 
Here he distinguished himself, 
attained to the rank of an officer, 
and thus entered into the class of 
nobles. The young man’s name was 
Ivan, and he probably came from 
the government of Orel, whence his 
surname Orloff. This was the 
grandsire of Gregory Orloff, Prince 
of the Holy Roman Empire and 
founder of the greatness of his 
family. Gregory's recommendations 
to favour and fortune were a hand- 
some person, an easy, good-natured 
disposition, and a certain sincerity 
of purpose, which stood in striking 
contrast to the’ astuteness and 
dissimulation which has always 
characterized the mass of Russian 
courtiers. 

His brother Alexis was a man 
of more vigorous mould, both physi- 
cally and morally. He could com- 

ete with the Herculean King of 
Saxony, Augustus, in rolling up 
silver plates at the dinner-table, in 
breaking horse-shoes, and doubling 
dollars between his fingers. 

He was not afraid of telling the 
Empress disagreeable truths. One 
scene between the Sovereign and 
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her subject is worth reproduction. 
He left his residence in the interior 
to visit the capital, and endeavour 
to restore to his brother and family 
their former influence. On his ar- 
rival, the Empress sent for him, and 
exerted herself to the utmost to 
reconcile him and Potemkin, whose 
eccentricities and extravagances 
troubled her repose. ‘ Become the 
friend of Potemkin,’ said Cathe- 
rine; ‘ get that extraordinary man 
to be more circumspect, more at- 
tentive to the duties of the high 
offices which he holds. Let him try 
to make friends, and cease torment- 
ing me, in return for the esteem 
and friendship I accord to him.’ 
‘For the love of God,’ she added, 
‘seek his intimacy; lay me under 
this one additional obligation to you, 
and contribute to my domestic fe- 
licity as you have done to the glo 
of my reign.’ She could s ak 
well and cunningly, but Le Balafré 
(so called from an old scar across 
his visage) was not easily shaken in 
his ideas. ‘You know, madan,’ 
replied the stern-looking Count, 
‘that I am your slave; my life is 
at your service. If Potemkin 
troubles your peace of mind, give 
me your orders: he shall disappear 
at once; you shall never hear of 
him again. But, madam, that with 
my character and reputation, I 
should engage in Court intrigues, 
and seek the friendship of a person 
whom as a man I despise, yet 
whom I cannot help considering the 
greatest personage in the State, 
— Majesty will pardon me if I re- 
use.’ 


The Empress burst into tears. 
The scarred giant retired, but re- 
turning immediately, added, ‘I 
know, madam, for a certainty that 
Potemkin has no real affection for 
your Majesty : inall he does he con- 
sults only his own interest. His sole 
talent is cheating. He endeavours 
by every means to divert your 
Majesty's attention from business, 
and lull you into a voluptuous se- 
curity, that he may lay hold of the 
sovereign authority. Te you wish 
to get rid of so dangerous a man, 
my life is at your service; but if 
you wish to temporize, I can be of 
no use in measures that demand 
dissimulation and flattery as neces- 
sary qualifications.’ ‘There was 
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bravery in talking thus to a despotic 
Sovereign of the ‘ greatest personage 
in the Empire,’ but doubtless 
Catherine had reason to fear her 
Tchesmensky Count. She was 
deeply wounded by his address, but 
said she believed Potemkin was a 
dangerous man, and begged Count 
Alexis not to quit Petersburg, as 
she should sanaly need his advice. 
That need was never manifested, 
while Potemkin’s favour and autho- 
rity increased rather than di- 
minished. The Orloff family was 
too powerful to quarrel with; but 
Count Alexis was not favoured with 
another opportunity of offering his 
rough counsel to the proud and 
sensitive, if guilty, Czarina. By a 
strange, yet womanly caprice, her 
affection for Gregory revived when 
he returned from abroad to Peters- 
burg an idiot. . She would have no 
restraint put — him, visited him, 
allowed him free access to herself, 
and shuddered, doubtless, as she 
heard the remorseful wanderings 
of his mind to earlier times and 
scenes covered with gloomy hues. 


Potemkin and Orloff. 
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The favourite had great difficulty 
at length in obtaining permission to 
remove Orloff to Moscow, where 
he died the following year, 1783. 

In this year Sir James Harris 
quitted Russia; and the volume 
closes abruptly with extracts from 
his later despatches. When Panin 
had been overthrown by Sir James’s 
assistance, Potemkin had no further 
need of the English minister, and a 
coolness began to manifest itself on 
the part of the great man, which 
made Sir James feel he could not 
be so useful to his Court as he 
ought to be, and the Government 
at home recalled him at his own 
request. 

‘Here also terminates our task,’ 
says M. Tourganieff ‘ for the corre- 
spondence of his successor has not 
been communicated to us. With 
the year 1783, which was signalized 
by the Treaty of Versailles, begins 
in fact a new era in the general 
— of Europe; and the time 

as not yet arrived for making 
ublic the secrets of the State 
aper Office.’ 


R. H. 
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‘NIGHT-HaWKS!’ 


ROM time immemorial—long 
ere poetry had sung of bright- 
haired Beionies sleeping on the 
mountain bathed in the lustre of his 
Goddess-Love, or told how gentle 
Romeo sighed, and longing Juliet 
leaned and listened to his vows, the 
moon has been the planet especially 
consecrated to the worship of lovers 
and lunatics. ‘Arcades ambo,’ 
which is the greater insanity of the 
two? To sit in a cell, a straw- 
crowned maniac, peopling the moon- 
beams as they stream in through 
the grated window with visions of 
pomp and splendour and royalty, 
and all the picturesque pageantry 
of a madman’s brain? or to wander 
at large a harmless and pensive 
idiot, bareheaded, defiant of rheu- 


matism, breathing sighs into the 
night-air, and identifying all the 
glories of the universe, the mellow 
beauty of earth, and the brilliant 
Infinite of heaven, with the image 
of a mere two-legged animal like 
himself, no whit loftier nor better 
than the rest of her kind, and ex- 
alted by the monomania of the wor- 
shipper alone into an idol, of which, 
to his distempered fancy, the very 
stars of heaven do but glimmer in 
faint and envious rivalry ? 
any Bosville paced thought- 
fully along the quiet streets; he 
marked not how the clear cold 
moonlight silvered the shafts and 
pinnacles of many a Gothic edifice, 
defining in bold relief the massive 
buttress and the stately tower, the 
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deep embrasure of the arched and 
pointed window, the delicate tracery 
of the elaborate and florid scroll ; 
shimmering over belfry and chancel, 
and quivering as it lost itself 
amongst the dark foliage of the lofty 
elms, that nodded and whispered 
over all; or if he did turn his face 
ever and anon from the cold smooth 

avement on which his eyes were 

ent, and draw a full breath of the 
fresh night air, and feast his sight 
upon the lustrous heaven, it was 
but to relieve a heart overcharged 
with its late happiness; to recal in 
the beauty of nature the magic of 
that witching face which was fast 
becoming heaven and earth, and all 
besides, to him. 

He was in the mood for which 
solitude is an absolute necessity, 
and yet which chance excitement or 
adventure can drive into the wildest 
extremes—a mood in which the 
heart seems incapable of supporting 
the weight of its own happiness, 
and seeks relief even in tears from 
the intensity of its bliss. Does it 
not argue that the child of man is 
born to sorrow rather than joy, thus 
to be forced to acknowledge that 
there is suffering in an excess of the 
latter—that poor weak human 
nature can but weep after all when 
it is best pleased? But take com- 
fort! such tears are not those 
which we are too often called upon 
to shed; and he has not lived in 
vain who has known what it is to 
weep for joy—ay, if it be but once 
in a lifetime! 
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Nevertheless, as honest Iago says, 
or rather sings— 
A soldier's a man, 
A life’s but a span, 

Why then let a soldier drink ! 
And the Cavaliers, if they were 
‘lads that loved the moon,’ loved 
her not so much for the peaceful 
and poetic thoughts that she in- 
spired, as for the assistance afforded 
by her light to those homeward- 
bound wassailers who had been 
vindicating their loyalty by drink- 
ing deeply to the King’s health and 
to the detriment of their own. Ere 
Humphrey was half-way home to 
his lodging he was arrested by the 
sounds of revelry and good fellow- 
ship issuing from the portals of a 
venerable edifice, where dwelt a 
grave and portly Churchman, now 
the courteous host of wild Lord 
Goring, and for whom that reckless 
guest professed*and entertained the 
sen respect, because, to use 

is own words, ‘the Doctor could 
drink like a trooper and behave like 
a King, besides being a thorough 
master of his own profession, of 
which,’ quoth Goring, ‘I do not 
— to be so good a judge.’ 

is lordship was even now at the 
height of his revelry, and was trill- 
ing forth in his rich sweet voice, 
ee by all his vices, a jing- 
ling Cavalier melody, in the chorus 
of which the worthy Doctor's deep 
bass predominated, and to which, 
preoccupied as he was, Humphrey 
could not refrain from stopping to 
listen :— ' 


Ho! fill me a flagon as deep as you please, 
Ho! pledge me the health that we quaff on our knees ; 
And the knave who refuses to drink till he fall, 
Why the hangman shall crop him—ears, love-locks, and all. 
Then a halter we'll string, 
And the rebel shall swing, 
For the gallants of England are up for the King! 


Ho! saddle my horses as quick as you may, 
The sorrel, the black, and the white-footed bay ; 
The troop shall be mustered, the trumpets shall peal, 
And the Roundheads shall taste of the Cavalier’s steel. 
For the little birds sing, 
There are hawks on the wing, 
When the gallants of England are up for the King! 


Ho! fling me my beaver, and toss me the glove 
That but yesterday clung to the hand of my love, 
To be bound on my crest—to be borne in the van, 
And the rebel that reaps it must fight like a man ! 
For the sabre shal] swing 
And the head-pieces ring, 
When the gallants of England strike home for the King 















A health to Prince Rupert ! 


A Party of Cavaliers. 


Ho! crush me a cup to the Queen of my heart ; 
Ho! fill me a brimmer, the last ere we part ; 


Success and renown ! 


To the dogs with the Commons! and up with the Crown. 
Then the stirrup-cup bring, 
Quaff it round in a ring! 

To your horses! and ride to the death for the King! 


As they shouted the concluding 
verse a party of five or six riotous 
Cavaliers emerged arm in arm from 
the deep archway of the gate oppo- 
site to where Humphrey stood. 
They were whooping, Sections and 
jesting ; and although they had left 
their worthy entertainer staid and 
sober as became a Churchman, were 
themselves more than half drunk. 
Goring had lighted a torch, and 
with mock gravity was brandishing 
it in the moonlight, as he said, to 
see ‘what sort of night it was.’ 
Wild Tom Lunsford, leaning on his 
long sheathed rapier, which bent 
and swayed beneath his weight, was 
ranting out some playhouse verses 
in praise of ‘Cynthia's mellow light;’ 
and Black Will Scarthe, the fiercest 
of partisans and most savage of 
condottier?, was rocking himself to 
and fro against the wall, muttering 
fearful imprecations and vowing a 
deathless vengeance on some per- 
son or persons unknown, mingled 
with expressions of fervent admira- 
tion and undying regard for young 
Lord Francis Villiers, whom by 
some strange perversion of his 
drunken brain he persisted in ad- 
dressing as Prince Rupert, and 
clothing in the attributes and en- 
dowments of that distinguished 
leader. Lord Francis laughed till 
his sides ached. 

‘Take him away, George,’ said 
the young nobleman to Goring, * or 
he will be the death of me. Why, 
Will!—Black Will !—dost not know 
thy friends from thy foes, man? 
Here be I, thy sworn comrade and 
companion for these three hours 
past, and thou canst mistake me for 
the Prince Palatine; he who would 
have tried thee at Edge-hill for 
cowardice and hanged thee at Lans- 
downe for plunder. For shame, 
man, for shame!’ 

_Black Will scowled fearfully, and 
his right hand closed involuntarily 
on the hilt of his rapier; but drunk 
as he was, he knew he must pay the 
penalty of associating with his 

etters, and submit if necessary to 
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be their butt. So, although he 
winced and ground his teeth, he 
ventured on no open demonstrations 
of resentment, even when Gorin 
aimed another shaft at him tippe 
with the venom of truth, and bid 
him remember the woman whose 
ear-rings he tore from her head in 
the Low Countries. 

‘’Fore George, Will, thou hadst 
a narrow escape that time of the 
riding-school and the strappado! 
Had she gone with her complaint to 
Monk instead of me, thou hadst 
been sped—he would have hanged 
thee to the nearest tree; and had 
she been a likely wench, Will, even 
I must have seen justice done, and 
the halberds up. But she was a 
swarthy quean, black-browed and 
ill-favoured as Will himself, my 
lads! Sowe buckled to, and the 
Stadtholder’s drunken chaplain 
married them; and she followed 
the army as Dame Scarthe, and 
Will had the ear-rings for a mar- 
riage portion, and he never got rid 
of her till we lost all our baggage at 
Breda; and she kicked Will out 
and took the command of the 
enemy's ‘woman troop.’ Egad, she 
was the veriest Tartar of them all! 
And thou wast not over sorry to be 
free once more, Will, for i’faith she 
was thy master!’ 

‘ At least, General, she was never 
thy mistress,’ answered Will, with 
a sneer anda savage scowl; ‘and 
that is more than can be boasted of 
many a daintier dame that rode a 
pillion in the rear of our troop. 
But enough said, my masters. Look 
you here—a sail, a sail!’ And 
Black Will as he spoke staggered 
to his legs, and pointed to a white 
dress flitting rapidly away in the 
distance, accompanied by the tall 
dark figure of a man; and signing 
to his companions to follow him, 
proceeded rapidly in chase, though 
with wavering and uncertain steps. 

‘ Let them go,’ said Lord Francis, 
in whom, drunk or sober, the in- 
stincts of a gentleman predomi- 
nated. ‘ Tis a lady from the Court 
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or an honest citizen’s wife at the 
least. If thou Jayest a hand on her, 
Will, I will cudgel the soul out of 
thee. by all the gods of love and 
war!’ 

‘ After midnight, my lord,’ laughed 
out Tom Lunsford, recently returned 
from his imprisonment amongst the 
Puritans, and mad with delight to 
find himself once more surrounded 
by congenial spirits, wicked and 
reckless as his-own, ‘after mid- 
night every sail’s a prize! Black 
Will has not been on the Spanish 
Main for nothing, and he knows 
buccaneer’s law better than his 
prayers. Down with the bunting! 
up with the hatches!—share and 
share alike, and no quarter!’ 

‘ Then here goes to be first aboard 
the prize !’ exclaimed Goring, limp- 
ing nimbly along despite his lame- 
ness, and waving the rest on as he 
was used to wave his troopers for- 
ward in a charge, with shout and 
jeer, and strange, quaint, fearful 
oaths. The other Cavaliers whooped 
and laughed in the spirit of the jest, 
pushing and bantering each other 
as they hurried on in full pursuit of 
the rapidly retreating chase, making 
such way, notwithstanding reeling 
steps and singing brains, as pro- 
mised soon to bring them alongside. 

Meantime, pale and sick, her little 
heart beating fast against the arm 
of her protector, her knees knock- 
ing together, and her limbs failing 
at her need, the frightened woman, 
no other than our old acquaintance 
Faith, trippedrapidly on. She was 
returning from her nightly duties 
with her mistress, to her own 
lodging in another street, and 
escorted by her faithful cavalier, 
the imperturbable Dymocke, had 
enjoyed and perhaps prolonged her 
moonlight walk to an unjustifiable 
extent. A moment ago she had 
been expatiating to her admirer on 
the beauties of Oxford, and the be- 
witching delights of a town; now 
she would have given all she pos- 
sessed to be safe back at quiet 
Boughton, or anywhere else in the 
world out of hearing of those 
alarming footsteps. Like the hare 
closely pursued o the noisy pack, 
her heart sank within her, and her 
natural impulse was to sit down in 
despair and give in. The poor girl 
said as much as she clung closer and 
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closer to the tall spare form against 
which she leaned. 

Dymocke was stanch to the back- 
bone. ‘Don’t ye leave go of my 
belt,’ said he, grasping a goodly oak 
cudgel, the only weapon he had with 
him, in his brown bony hand, and 
preparing, with his usual grave de- 
meanour, for a tough resistance. 
‘ Keep you behind me, my lass; and 
if it’s wild Lord Goring himself, or 
the devil, whose servant he is, Ill 
ring twelve o’clock on his pate if he 
offers to lay a fingeron you. Only 
don’t ye leave go of my belt.’ 

The words were scarcely out of 
his mouth when the foremost of 
their pursuers came alongside. 

‘By your leave, kind madam,’ 
said a soft sweet voice, in the gentle 
accents of a courtier, while a white 
hand, adorned with a rich lace 
ruffle, unceremoniously lifted the 
veil which covered Faith’s drooping 
head; and a perfumed moustache 
and good-looking face, somewhat 
flushed with wine, approached 
closely to her own, with the evident 
purpose of stealing a kiss. Dy- 
mocke’s cudgel was aloft in an in- 
stant, but ere it could come down, 
Goring’s quick eye had caught the 
movement, and his ready hand 
seized the uplifted wrist, and grap- 
pling with Faith’s defender, he 
sought to trip him up with one of 
those tricks of wrestling which give 
the initiated such advantage in a 
personal conflict. The nobleman 
had, however, met with his match. 
Dymocke’s tall, wiry person was 
toughened by constant exercise into 
the consistency of steel; and while 
his length of limb gave him every 
facility for performing all feats of 
skill and agility, his extraordinary 
coolness of temper enabled him to 
detect the slightest weakness on the 
part of his adversary, and make 
ready use of it for his own benefit. 

They had scarcely closed ere 
Goring measured his length upon 
the pavement; and though he re- 
gained his feet in an instant, that 
instant had sufficed to place Dy- 
mocke, with the uplifted cudgel, 
once more upon his guard. 

Goring’s smile was not pleasant 
to look upon as his right hand stole 
towards his sword. In another 
moment the wicked blade was flash- 
ing in the moonlight, winding under 
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the guard of honest Dymocke’s 
cudgel with quick glittering passes, 
all athirst for blood; at the same 
time a blow from Tom Lunsford’s 
sheathed sword on the back of the 
serving-man’s head somewhat stun- 
ned him ; while Black Will Scarthe, 
winding his arm round poor Faith’s 
waist, strove to detach her by main 
force from her protector, to whose 
person she clung with a tenacity 
that much impeded his efforts for 
their mutual defence. The other 
Cavaliers stood around, laughing and 
shouting, and laying wagers on the 
event of the skirmish. 

‘ Fair play !’ cried Lord Francis ; 
‘two to one is no even match. 
Give the knave a sword, some one ; 
or do you, Goring, borrow my 
riding-wand !’ 

‘Hand us over the wench,’ ex- 
claimed another; ‘she does but 
hamper her man; and cold steel is 
an ugly neighbour for bodice and 
pinners.’ 

* Take her away from Black Will,’ 
laughed a third. ‘Look how she 
trembles, like a dove in the clutch 
of a night-hawk.’ 

‘A rescue! a rescue!’ shouted a 
fourth ; ‘ here comes a heron for the 
hawk. ’Ware beak and talons, gene- 
ral, this is one of your high-flyers, 
and he'll soar his pitch before he 
has done with you, I'll warrant 
him!’ 

Even as he spoke, Humphrey 
Bosville,. who in the outraged 
couple had recognised his own and 
Mistress Allonby’s attendant, strode 
up, pale and breathless, his blood 
boiling with indignation, and all the 
soft feelings that had so lately per- 
vaded his being turned to fierce and 
ungovernable wrath. Tearing away 
a good yard of Flanders lace as he 
seized him by the collar, with one 
turn of his wrist he put Black Will 
down on his back in the kennel as 
if he had been shot. Giving Luns- 
ford at the same time the benefit of 
a push from his muscular shoulder 
that sent the tipsy, laughing Cava- 
lier staggering into the middle of 
the street, he confronted Goring 
with scowling brows and flashing 
eyes, and bade him put up his sword 
for shame, drawn as it was against 
an unarmed man. 

‘I claim the quarrel for myself, 
my lord,’ he exclaimed, ‘ whatever 
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This man is m 
this damsel belongs to the house- 


it may be. servant, 
hold of Sir Giles Allonby. Gentle- 
men, I take you all to witness! 
Lord Goring has put an affront on 
me that I am compelled to resent.’ 

With these words, he stepped 
quietly up to the astonished noble- 
man,whohadnowsheathedhisrapier, 
and was listening to him with his 
usual air of amused xonchalance, 
and drawing his glove’ from his 
left hand, smote Goring gently with 
it across the cheek ; then, erect and 
defiant, stood with his hand upon 
the guard of his sword, as if ready 
to draw and encounter the violence 
he had provoked. 

‘Gentlemen, dear gentlemen! for 
the love of Heaven!’ pleaded poor 
Faith, now fairly frightened into 
tears. ‘Oh, Captain Bosville, I 
entreat you, sir. The gentleman 
meant no harm, It was an acci- 
dent ; nothing but an accident from 
beginning to end!’ 

Faith was sufficiently a woman to 
feel very uncomfortable when fairly 
engaged in a broil, however ready 
she might be to enter upon its com- 
mencement ; and although she little 
thought to what ulterior distur- 
bances the admiration she had ex- 
cited might lead, her intuitive tact 
told her that there was danger in 
the Captain’s flushed brow, and 
mischief in Goring’s pale, smiling 
face. 

He kept his temper beautifully : 
he always kept his temper when he 
was really angry, that bold, bad 
man. Saving that his cheek was a 
shade paler, while the well-known 
smile deepened into furrows round 
his mouth, and that he caressed 
his sleek moustache with one white 
hand, even his old associate Tom 
Lunsford could not have told that 
aught had occurred to ruffle the 
general’s equanimity, or that there 
was murder lurking beneath that 
passionless exterior. 

‘This is no ease for chance 
medley, Captain Bosville!’ he re- 
marked,in quiet and studiedly polite 
tones; ‘no offence that can be wiped 
out in a couple of passes, with a 
buff-coat on for defence, and perhaps 
a scratch of the arm for satisfaction. 
Are you aware that a file of mus- 
keteers and ten yards of sward is 
the punishment for mutiny in the 
FF2 
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Royal army? Are you aware that 
you have struck your superior of- 
ficer ¥” 

‘I am aware that I have been 
insulted by a gentleman, and re- 
sented it as becomes a Cavalier,’ was 
the bold and unhesitating reply. 
Such an answer was a conclusive 
argument in the days of which we 
write. Fairfax, Cromwell, Monk, 
some few of the Parliamentary 
generals, might have deemed their 
position excluded them from the 
duty of causelessly hazarding their 
lives on a point of honour; but 
perliaps there was hardly an officer 
of the Royal army who would not 
have felt, like Goring, that in a case 
of private brawl it was incumbent 
on him to waive all considerations 
of relative rank and military dis- 
cipline; to take and give that ir- 
rational and after all inconclusive 
satisfaction which the ordeal by 
battle affords. 

And yet there are many argu- 
ments to be urged by the ieunion 
of duelling, which, in an imperfect 
state of society, it is difficult to 
refute. The practice has come down 
to us from the days of chivalry, 
when, in the absence of wholesome 
legal restraint, of an irresponsible 
tribunal to which to appeal, the God 
of battles was called upon to arbi- 
trate between man and man, to 
vindicate the oppressed in the person 
of a champion, and to teach the 
oppressor, though backed by scores 
of warriors sheathed in steel, that 
his own good sword and his own 
right hand alone could avail him in 
his quarrel. Thecombat a l’outrance 
was In those days the representative 
of justice and the laws. It was 
never disputed that upon the same 
principle by which nations were 
justified in going to war to protect 
their honour or their rights, private 
individuals might avenge their in- 
sults and redress their wrongs. 
Shriven by priest, and armed by 
squire, the champion rode into the 
lists, strong in his own rectitude 
and the justice of his cause. He 
had no morbid fear of bloodshed, 
no shrinking horror of death as the 
worst evil that can befal that com- 
pound of body and soul which we 
call man. If he had less reason 
than his descendant of the present 
day, he had more faith : which is the 
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nobler quality of thetwo? Theformer 
can scarcely compute time, the 
latter boldly grasps eternity. So 
he clasped Lis vizor down, and laid 
his lance in rest, and the marshal 
of the lists bid him good speed with 
the solemn adjuration, ‘ God defend 
the right.’ But now we have the 
law to redress our wrongs, and 
public opinion to avenge our in- 
sults. Well if it were really so. 
If there were not many a mortal 
stab aimed at the defenceless, of 
which no legal tribunal can take 
cognizance, many a deep and lasting 
injury inflicted, for which public 
opinion offers neither salve nor com- 
pensation, wounds dealt with a 
poisoned weapon, which spread 
and throb and fester, and of which 
the world and its laws take neither 
notice nor account. Where is the 
ordeal by battle then? ‘Why,’ we 
are tempted to exclaim in our agony, 
‘why can we not have it out, man to 
man, as Nature’s first law, the law of 
self-defence, would seem to prompt ?’ 
Policy, expediency, a high state of 
civilization, the inadequacy of the 
redress, the chances of the conflict, 
all these are empty terms, signifying 
nothing ; they do not in the least 
affect the combative impulse inhe- 
rent in man. Thereis but one good 
reason, and that a conclusive one. 
If God hath said, ‘thou shalt not 
kill,’ we must beware how we pre- 
sume to interpret his command to 
suit our own views. The question 
becomes one, not of morality, but 
religion ; not of policy, but salva- 
tion. Hard is the struggle, bitter 
is the victory. God help him who has 
to encounter the one and win the 
other. And God will help him who 
makes His law the standard of his 
actions and the guide of his own 
rebellious heart. 

‘ Well crowed!’ remarked Goring, 
aside to Lunsford, by no means dis- 
pleased to find his antagonist thus 
disposed for combat, and involun- 
tarily owning that respect for cou- 
rage which is felt and acknowledged 
by every brave man, and that Goring 
was brave as his sword none will 
be found to deny. ‘ Well crowed, 
indeed,’ he repeated. ‘ Captain Bos- 
ville, I should be sorry to baulk you: 
Sir Thomas Lunsford has the length 
of my weapon; he lodges over 
against the tall old gates yonder. 
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By the way, there is an absurd 


order about duelling, which will. 


oblige us to go a mile or so outside 
the town. I told Crispe how it 
would be if he took the liberty of 
running Fred Aunion through the 
body within the precincts. ’Gad, 
the King would have shot him if we 
could have done without our useful 
“ Nick.” We must not fall into the 
same trap, Captain Bosville. Tom 
Lunsford shall inform your friend 
of the place, and for time, suppose 
we say to-morrow morning, or 
rather this morning, at daybreak. 
Fair damsel, I kiss your hands’ (to 
Faith, who was hovering white and 
trembling on the skirts of the con- 
versation) ; ‘Captain Bosville, my 
service to you. ‘om, I shall run 
him through the brisket as sure as 
he wears boots’ (aside to his friend) ; 
and with a courtly bow of his plumed 
hat, and a pleasant laugh, Goring 
strode off on the arm of Sir Thomas 
Lunsford, leaving Humphrey stand- 
ing as it were transfixed at the ex- 
traordinary coolness and careless- 
ness of his formidable antagonist. 

Whilst they proceed to the lodg- 
ings alluded to, opposite the great 
gates, there to discuss their future 
measures over a posset of burnt 
sack and a pipe of true Virginian 
tobacco, we will accompany Bosville 
to the apartment of his comrade, 
Effingham, on whose assistance he 
seemed instinctively to rely, and to 
whose friendship in any matter of 
real danger or difficulty he had 
never trusted in vain. Late as was 
the hour, Effingham had not yet 
returned to his lodging, and it was 
with a feeling of impatience and 
annoyance which none but those 
who have been similarly situated 
can appreciate, that Humphrey sat 
him down on a hard high-backed 
chair to beguile the moments till 
his host’s arrival with a dry dis- 
course on cavalry tactics, the only 
literature the soldier's quarters 
afforded, and his own pleasant re- 
flections on the scrape into which 
his chivalry had led him, and the 
dangerous enemy he had provoked, 
matter sufficient for grave cogita- 
tion, yet through it all there rana 
golden thread of dreamy content- 
ment, in the thought of Mary’s ap- 
proval and Mary’s fair bewitching 
face. 


A Congregation of Puritans. 


Cuapter XIII. 
‘FOR CONSCIENCE’ SAKE.’ 


And where was George Effing- 
ham? The man of the sword, the 
upholder of tyranny, the confirmed 
malignant, an officer in the very 
army of Belial, a lost sheep, a. brand 
deserving of the burning, a sinner in 
the last extremity of reprobation, 
for whom there was neither hope 
nor pity? Where had he spent his 
evening, that strange, dark, enthu- 
siastic man? Let us follow his 
footsteps after he bade Humphrey 
nouvel when the latter was on his 
way to Merton College, and discover 
wigat startling scenes, what contrasts 
of life, and morals, and manners, and 
even men, loyal Oxford can afford. 

With a stealthier step than usual, 
and many a_ backward glance, 
strangely at variance with his 
wonted bold, frank bearing, Effing- 
ham strode swiftly along the most 
unfrequented streets and narrowest 
lanes of the fair old town, nor did 
he slacken his pace or stop to ac- 
knowledge the greeting of friend or 
comrade, till he found himself in 
front of a low, dismal habitation, 
adorned with a heavy frowning 
porch, and a door ominously 
clamped and fastened with iron. 
Descending three very dirty steps, 
he pushed open the door, which 
gave way at once, and entered a 
small dingy apartment, to which a 
bare counter and a pair of rusty 
scales alone seemed to affix the cha- 
racter of a shop. An ill-favoured 
woman presided over the former, 
and to Effingham’s mysterious in- 
quiry, ‘Are the children gathered ?’ 
returned the equally mysterious re- 
ply, ‘Even so, thou sojourner by 
the way, and there is water even in 
Zin for the children of the congre- 
gation!’ This appeared a sufficient 
reason for the Cavalier officer to pro- 
ceed, so passing through the shop, 
he traversed another door of equal 
strength and thickness, and descend- 
ing a winding flight of steps, found 
himself ina roomy vault orcellar, sup- 
ported upon strong massive arches, 
and lighted by the gloomy flicker of 
a few scattered torches, fixed at in- 
tervals in the damp reeking walls. 

The vault was full, nay, crowded 
to the very steps, down which the 
Cavalier made his way ; and though 
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the contrast afforded by his gay ha- 
biliments with the sombre garb of 
those around him was sufficiently 
striking to excite remark, his arrival 
seemed to provoke no more atten- 
tion than a momentary stir, and as 
it were a buzz of approbation, 
amongst the assemblage. 

They were no weak enthusiasts, 
no empty fanatics, no vacillating 
casuists, those men of iron gathered 
together in that dark vault, and now 
absorbed in prayer. "Tis a strange 
compound, that Anglo-Saxon con- 
stitution, of which a dogged tenacity, 
an unconguerable fixedness of pur- 
pose, constitutes so essential an ele- 
ment. In all relations of life, in@ll 
climes, under all circumstances, in 
war, trade, art, or mechanics, it 
wrests for itself the premium of 
success, and even religion, which 
softens the human character as it 
exalts the intellectual and diviner 
part of man, which tempers the 
wayward will and subdues the mu- 
tinous heart, fusing the moral being 
into one harmonious whole, doth 
not totally eradicate that unbending 
tixedness of purpose to which, under 
Providence, it owes its present 
purity, and the veneration with 
which it is upheld by our determined 
countrymen. 

The flaring torches reddened 
many a bold and thoughtful brow 
amongst those who now turned to 
scan Effingham, with an eager yet 
satisfied gaze. As his foot reached 
the lowest step his hand rested on 
the shoulder of one whose quiet 
smile, as he assisted the Cavalier’s 
slight stumble, and whose scriptural 
admonition to ‘take heed lest he fall,’ 
were characteristic of the confidence 
and self-dependence of his party, a 
confidence based upon things not of 
this world, a <elf-dependence pe- 
culiar to those who are persuaded 
that ‘ God is on their side.’ 

He was a low square-built man, 
with wide shoulders and deep chest, 
all the appearance of physical 
strength, without which solid foun- 
dation the finest moral structure is 
too apt to crumble to the ground. 
His wide forehead, prominent about 
the temples, from which the thin 
iron grey hair receded daily more 
and more, denoted that ideal orga- 
nization which can derive from 
Belief as full a satisfaction as 
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coarser natures can from knowledge, 
whilst the broad cheek and firm 
wide jaw could only belong to one 
whose unconquerable resolution 
would prompt him to suffer for the 
Right, aye, even unto death, with- 
out yielding a hair’s-breadth of his 
tenets, or giving way an inch in his 
argument. His deep-set eye of 
light grey, shaded beneath a pair of 
bushy eyebrows, glittered in the 
torchlight with a ray of enthusiasm 
such as those alone experience who 
live more in the inner than the outer 
life, and his smile as he greeted 
Effingham was calm, and even 
melancholy, as that of one who had 
done with the empty vanities of the 
world, but paid his tribute to its 
courtesies, as one who rendered, 
though somewhat grudgingly, ‘unto 
Cesar the things which were 
Cesar’s.’ 

He was dressed in a suit of the 
darkest hues, and simplest cut, with 
high riding-boots drawn midway up 
the leg; his narrow band was of 
the plainest and coarsest linen, and 
he wore neither lace neckerchief nor 
ruffles, nor any such vanities, to 
relieve the sameness of his attire. 
A strong buff belt, however, about 
his waist, contained a pair of ser- 
viceable pistols, and a long straight 
cut-and-thrust sword completed the 
equipment of one who was never 
unwilling to carry out the prompt- 
ings of the spirit with the arm of 
the flesh. A black skull-cap sat 
close round his head, the closer 
that, in accordance with an in- 
human decree of the Star Chamber, 
he had lost both his ears, and the 
contemptuous epithets applied to 
his party by the Cavaliers bore 
with him a cruelly-appropriate sig- 
nification. It was an ignoble punish- 
ment, and yet who can withhold 
admiration from the Spartan con- 
stancy of the martyr? A shouting 
a. ready as the ‘many- 

eaded monster thing’ ever is, to 
heap obloquy and insult on those 
delivered over to its tender mercies, 
are pelting with rotten eggs and 
dead cats and other filthy missiles 
the helpless sufferer who has been 
subjected to the pillory for his po- 
litical opinions. Does it exact no 
resolution, no constancy, none of 
that British quality for which we 
have no other word than pluck, to 
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sustain the jeers, the violence, the 
aggravated insults of amob? Yet 
the victim never quails nor winces. 
Erect and defiant he faces them all, 
and faces them the more creditably 
that his position is, to say the least 
of it, ridiculous as well as painful. 
So the officers of justice release him 
from the pillory, to usher him up a 
flight of steps on to a wooden stage, 
where stand a brazier, a table with 
a volume lying thereon, and an omi- 
nous-looking figure in a mask, armed 
with a long knife. Here must he 
recant his heresies, burn-.with his 
own hands the book he has written 
to support them, or sustain the full 
amount of punishment awarded for 
his misdemeanour by the collective 
wisdom of Church and State. Again 
the light gleams from his eye, the 
inner light that, in the infancy of 
faith, illumined the face of Stephen 
‘as it had been the face of an angel.’ 
Again the head is reared erect, and 
a proud refusal hurled in the very 
teeth of judges and executioner. 
What though the quivering hand 
must be branded, and the cruel red- 
hot iron seethe and scorch into the 
hissing fiesh ? Not agroan escapes 
the martyr, and he raises the muti- 
lated member as a testimony in the 
face of earth and heaven. But the 
penalty is not yet exacted, the 
sickening ceremony not yet over; 
merciless as the Red Man’s toma- 
hawk, the bright steel flashes round 
his head. The red blood flows free 
and fast, and a punishment degra- 
ding but for the offence of which it 
is the award, concludes amidst the 
shudders and disgust of the spec- 
tators, moved from their previous 
brutality by the courage and con- 
stancy of the determined sufferer. 

Such an ordeal had Effingham’s 
neighbour but lately undergone. 
Who shall say that forgiveness for 
his enemies formed one of the peti- 
tions he seemed so fervently and 
abstractedly to offer up? 

He was a specimen of the highest 
order of those enthusiasts who, under 
the progressive denominations of 
Independents, Brownists, and Fifth- 
Monarchy Men, deluged England 
with blood for conscience’ sake, and 
eventually by their fanaticism ef- 
fected the Restoration of that very 
dynasty which they deemed syno- 
nymous with Antichrist and sin. 
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All fanatics, however, were not 
necessarily martyrs, nor indeed by 
any means willing to become so. 
Another step as he shifted his posi- 
tion brought Effingham in contact 
with a worthy of a far different ca- 
libre, and one whose outward de- 
meanour, as it savoured of the 
extreme of sanctity, was but little 
in character, to use his own favourite 
expression, with the ‘carnal self- 
seeking of the inner man.’ He was 
a fat unctuous-looking personage, 
with a broad flat face, to which the 
lank shining hair was plastered with 
grave precision, and on the surface 
of which a stereotyped expression of 
hypocritical gravity accorded ill with 
the humorous twinkle of the eye 
and the sensual curve of the thick 
full lip. Though his garments 
were of the darkest colour and the 
plainest workmanship, they fitted 
closely round a plump well-fed 
figure such as argued no mean ap- 
preciation of the good things of this 
world; and while in accordance with 
the exigencies of the times, he wore 
a long straight sword in his belt, the 
weapon was dull and badly cleaned; 
and balanced on the other side by a 
huge clasped Bible, hung with no 
small amount of ostentation, and 
continually referred to on the most 
trivial occasions by the wearer. 

Sanctimonious in his demeanour, 
wresting the words of Scripture to 
the meanest and most practical 
affairs of daily life, his religion was 
but a cloak of convenience and 
affectation, under which a course of 
self-indulgence could be carried on 
with the greater security and satis- 
faction. A man of peace by profes- 
sion, his calling absolved him from 
the dangers of bearing arms in the 
civil war; a man of God, as he im- 
piously termed himself, his assumed 
sanctity forbade suspicion and re- 
mark. One of the elect in his own 
estimation, he could indulge his 
sensual vices unchecked, and, as he 
strove to persuade himself, unpu- 
nished; and lastly, though but an 
atom in his own proper person, as @ 
component part of that mighty body 
which was then shaking England to 
her very foundations, he enjoyed a 
sense of power and self-aggrandize- 
ment inexpressibly dear to the 
aspiring vanity of a selfish and 
ignoble nature. 
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Such were the extreme types of 
the Puritan party, and of every 
shade and grade between the two— 
from the high devoted martyr to the 
base and cowardly hypocrite—was 
that powerful faction constituted 
which overturned the dynasty of the 
Stuarts, which recruited Cromwell’s 
Tronsides, and sent its dogged repre- 
sentatives to the Rump Parliament, 
which raised the son of a Lincoln- 
shire grazier to the throne of Britain, 
and then, bursting asunder like a 
shell from its own internal violence, 
after fulfilling its deadly mission 
and shedding rivers of the best and 
noblest blood in England, recalled 
the son of the very sovereign whose 
head it had taken on the bleck, and 
handed over the country whose 
liberties it had saved to the mal- 
administration of a good-natured 
profligate, who inherited not one of 
the high and generous qualities that 
had cost his misguided father life 
and crown. 

Effingham’s entrance, we have 
said, caused a momentary stir and 
excitement amongst the congrega- 
tion, but it soon relapsed into the 
deep and mystical silence which had 
pervaded it before his arrival. To 
all appearance the members were 
absorbed in inward prayer, and an 
occasional sigh or broken interjec- 
tion of more than common vehe- 
mence denoted the strength and 
fervency of their devotions. There 
were no women present, and the 
general aspect of the men was stern, 
preoccupied, and forbidding; yet 
the Cavalier officer could not but 
remark that a feeling of deep though 
unexpressed satisfaction pervaded 
every countenance when a_ loud 
sonorous cough and the rustling of 
a Bible’s leaves heralded the prin- 
cipal event of the meeting—a dis- 
course upon those topics of religion 
and politics which, when mingled 
together, afford such stimulating 
food to the appetites of those who 
hunger for excitement as for their 
daily bread. How strange it is, 
how suggestive of man’s fallen state, 
how disheartening, how humiliating, 
to reflect that meek-eyed Religion— 
she whose ‘ways are ways of plea- 
santness and all her paths are peace’ 
—should so often have been per- 
verted to excuse the worst and 
fiercest passions of our nature, 
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should have been made the mask of 
vice and the cloak of cruelty, should 
have been so disguised as to lead 
her votaries to the commission of 
nearly every crime that can most 
degrade and brutalize a man! A 
few of the oldest and gravest of the 
assemblage now cleared a space 
around a high-backed chair which 
had hitherto stood unoccupied, and 
a pale thin man, on whose brow the 
sweat stood in large drops, and whose 
attenuated features seemed wasted 
with the inner workings of the spirit, 
whilst his glittering eye assumed a 
wild gleam not far removed from 
insanity, mounted this temporary 
a and looked proudly around 
nim with the commanding air of an 
orator who is sure of hisown powers 
and the favourable attention of his 
audience. The light from a neigh- 
bouring torch gleamed upon Caryl’s 
high pale forehead, and brought into 
bold relief the intellectual cast of 
his head and face, and the contour 
of his spare nervous figure, while the 
deep cavernous eyes flashed out from 
their recesses with a brilliancy that 
had in it something more than 
human. Careless, almost squalid 
in his attire, no. weapon of tieshly 
warfare glittered by his side; but 
those white trembling fingers clasped 
the holy book with an energy and a 
grasp that seemed to say, ‘this is 
my sword and my shield, my helmet 
and my breastplate, the weapon with 
which I can smite or heal, can 
destroy or save, can confound an 
army or hurl a sovereign from his 
throne ;’ and while he turned over 
its leaves with rapid and nervous 
eagerness, a deep ‘ hum’ of satisfac- 
tion and approval resounded from 
the grim, stern, defiant casuists that 
constituted his audience. 

For a minute or so he stood erect, 
his eyes closed, his lips set tight, but 
the muscles of his face twitching 
and working with the strength of 
his emotions, as he wrapped his soul 
in the garment of silent and enthu- 
siastic prayer; then, swooping from 
his high-wrought pitch and pouncing 
as it were on a text from the holy 
volume which quivered in his hand, 
he plunged at once into such a dis- 
course as suited his own excited and 
transcendental imagination no less 
than the fierce and dogmatic appe- 
tites of his congregation. 
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‘ My brethren,’ he began in a low 
and tremulous voice, which gradually 
as he warmed with his subject rose 
into loud sonorous tones, clear and 
commanding as a trumpet-peal, ‘my 
famished brethren, hungering and 
thirsting after the truth, whom the 
minister of the Word must nourish, 
as the pelican in the wilderness 
nourisheth her brood with the life- 
blood of her own devoted breast. 
My brethren, who look to me for 
bread as the children of Israel 
looked to Moses in the days of their 
wanderings, when manna fell from 
heaven plenteous as the night-dews 
and “man did eat angel’s food,” 
who cry to me with parched lips 
and fainting souls for water even as 
the people of God cried to their 
leader on the arid plains of Rephi- 
dim, and chid him to his face for 
that there was no water and the 
must die—what would ye here wit 
me? AmI Moses, tostand between 
you and the Lord? Is this place 
Sin, between Elim and Sinai, that 
the dews from heaven should fall 
upon it as bread, white, like coriander 
seed, with a pleasant taste as that of 
wafers and wild honey? Is there 
here a rock like Horeb from whence 
should flow living waters that ye 
might drink and be satisfied, and 
depart rejoicing on your way? I 
trow not. Even as the defilement 
of Sodom, so is the defilement of 
Oxford; even as the punishment of 
Gomorrah, so shall be the fate of 
this accursed town! Peradventure 
there may be ten righteous men in 
the city, yet it may be that to-day 
the city shall not be saved for ten 
righteous men’s sake. And now 
again, what would ye here with me? 
Silver and gold have I none, yet 
such as I have will I freely bestow 
upon you.’ He paused, wiped his 
brow, opened the Bible as if at 
random, yet a close observer might 
have remarked there was a leaf 
turned backward to mark the page, 
andhurriedon. ‘* I will cut off the 
inhabitant from Ashdod, and him 
that holdeth the sceptre from Ash- 
kelon, and I will turn mine hand 
against Ekron, and the remnant of 
the Philistines shall perish.” It is 
not Caryl, my brethren, who speaks 
to you now—poor persecuted Caryl, 
scoffed at and reviled by Malignants, 
beaten with stripes, outraged by 
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men of blood, and brought here into 
Oxford manacled and guarded, with 
his feet tied under a horse’s belly. 
No; Caryl’s voice is weak and 
small, his frame is feeble, and his 
spirit faint, but this is the voice of 
prophecy, loud as the shouts of an 
army, clear as the trumpet-peal in 
the day of battle—a prophecy that 
shall not fail the children at their 
need, a prophecy that is even now 
working out its own fulfilment, a 
prophecy that shall avenge us of 
our enemies and put to shame them 
that despitefully use us and perse- 
cute us. Who is the inhabitant of 
Ashdod—who is he that holdeth the 
sceptre in Ashkelon? Hath not 
Ekron deserved punishment, and 
shall the Philistines not perish like 
the very dogs by the wayside P 
Hearken unto me, and I will ex- 
pound to you the interpretation 
thereof; ask your own hearts and 
they shall respond, even as the 
strings of a lute respond to the 
skilful fingers of the player. The 
inhabitant of Ashdod is he that 
cometh from afar to despoil the 
children of the congregation, to 
defile the holy places with his horses’ 
hoofs, to weal out his appointed por- 
tion of wickedness here, and receive 
his reward from the master whom 
he serves hereafter. Who is the 
bitterest enemy of thechosen people? 
Who is the merciless wolf that 
ravens round the sheepfolds in the 
wilderness to rend the lamb from the 
shepherd and lap the warm blood of 
the innocent? Whois he that rideth 
upon horses through the slaughter, 
and halteth to drink strong drink, 
and ravisheth the poor and the 
fatherless? whose flesh shall be 
torn by eagles in the day of battle, 
and his proud head laid low in the 
dust beneath the heel of his ene- 
mies? I wot ye know him well, 
the man of war from his youth up- 
ward, the spawn of her of Bohemia, 
whose words, like Jezebel’s, are ever 
“Take, take!—slay, slay!” and whose 
latter end shall be even as the 
latter end of Ahab’s godless queen. 
Ye have seen him in his power and 
the pride of his might. Ye have 
fronted him, armed with the sword 
of the Lord and of Gideon; ye 
have turned him back, though he 
came on at the head of his men of 
war like the whirlwind that sweeps 
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everything before it save the ram- 
part whose foundations are in the 
living rock; and ye have seen the 
weapons of Satan shivered upon the 
panoply of Truth. But ye shall see 
mightier works than these ; ye shall 
see vengeance for the anointed, and 
the inhabitant of Ashdod cut off, 
and the wicked Rupert stretched 
like Sisera upon the earth, and his 
horses and his horsemen scattered 
like chaff before the wind in the 
triumph of the children of the con- 
gregation.’ 

A deep hum of applause here 
greeted the preacher, whose argu- 
mentum ad hominem met with the 
usual success of such appeals in 
popular assemblies. Many an eye 
was turned with looks of mingled 
triumph and curiosity on Efling- 
ham, whose interest, although ex- 
ternally he appeared unmoved, was 
powerfully awakened, and whose 
whole attention was riveted on Caryl 
as he resumed his discourse. 

‘And what of him that holdeth 
the sceptre in Ashkelon? Shall he 
escape the vengeance of the pur- 
suer, and yet abuse the trust that 
hath been confided to him by God 
and-man?’ Shall he break the 
strong fence of the vineyard, and 
trample down the vines and the wild 
grapes, and shall not the thorns 
rend his garments and pierce his 
feet, and justice overtake him, and 
his inheritance pass from him and 
know him no more? Hath not 
London been visited by the pesti- 
lence that walketh at noonday ?— 
and is not Oxford like the scorpion’s 
nest, which nourisheth only evil, 
and calleth aloud to be purged and 
cleansed from its iniquity by the 
hand of the avenger of blood, who 
maketh no long tarrying? He who 
hath ruled over Ashkelon should 
have swayed a righteous sceptre, 
and done justice between man and 
man, leaving to Naboth his vineyard 
and to the r his ewe lamb; but 
a hand hath held the scales, and the 
man Charles hath been found want- 
ing. An eye hath meted out the 
measure, and hath seen that it is 
short, so the sceptre shall be taken 
away, and he that holdeth it shall 
be cut off, and Ashkelon shall ac- 
knowledge no human sovereign, for 
the fire that is sent upon Judah 
shall devour the palaces of Jerusa- 
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lem, and a new kingdom shall be 
raised up—a structure not built 
with hands, imperishable and un- 
fading, the true vineyard of which 
ye alone shall gather the vintage 
who are steadfast to the end—a 
Commonwealth of the Saints who 
shall inherit the earth, and have 
dominion here below, and own no 
lord and master save only the Lord 
of Hosts, whose servants and whose 
soldiers ye are. Will ye work in 
the heat of the noonday for wages 
such as these? Will ye run with 
the swift for so noble a prize, and 
do battle with the strong, ankle- 
deep in blood, to obtain so glorious 
a victory? I trow ye will; the 
voice within me calls ye to the fight, 
and ye shall smite and spare not ; 
and he that attaineth to the end the 
same shall have his reward.’ 

Once more the preacher paused, 
once more there was a deep stir 
amongst his audience—a murmur of 
suppressed approbation, and then 
the solemn silence of profound at- 
tention. His eye was turned full 
upon Effingham now, and with the 
tact of a practised orator who intui- 
tively recognises a convert, he 
seemed to address his discourse 
more penny to the Cavalier. 

‘7 will turn mine hand against 
Ekron,” and what is Ekron that it 
shall prevail against the hand of the 
Lord? Hath Ekron a talisman that 
shall insure her from pestilence and 
famine, from the hunger that wasteth 
the cheek, and the dead-sickness 
that eateth the heart away? Are 
her walls loftier, her defences 
stronger, than those of Jericho, 
which crumbled into dust at the 
trumpet-biast of the hosts of Israel ? 
Hath she men of war that shall 
stand against Joshua, or a Goliath 
in whom she trusteth for her cham- 
pion against the soldiers of the 
truth? Even now is the young 
David herding his flocks who shall 
overthrow the boast of the heathen, 
even now is the running water 
smoothing the pebble that shall sink 
into the forehead of the Philistine, 
and bring his gigantic frame, ringing 
in its armour, to the ground. Shall 
Ekron stand, though her garners be 
filled with provender and her ar- 
senals stored with arms? Though 
she be garrisoned by cruel Lunsford, 
who hath sold himself to Satan that 
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he may work deeds of blood, slaugh- 
tering the faithful at their very 
prayers, and burning their churches 
to light him on his own journey to 
the bottomless pit, where his Master 
awaiteth him with his wages; and 
reckless profligate Goring, who hath 
made a present of his soul to the 
devil, and refused for aught so 
valueless to accept any guerdon in 
exchange; and hoary Colepepper, 
on whose forehead is set the mark 
of the beast, graven to the bone by 
the godly sword-stroke of one of the 
troopers of the faithful ; and zealous 
Lucas, who serveth the darkness 
rather than the light, and who verily 
shall have his reward; and Astley, 
the high priest of Baal, whose head 
is white with many winters, and 
who gnasheth with his teeth upon 
the prophets, and cutteth himself 
with knives, and calleth upon his 
gods to do him justice in the fore- 
front of the battle, as one who 
wearieth of his life, and who knoweth 
not of that which is to come; and 
Rupert with his magic and his 
witchcraft, his familiar spirit, and 
his spells of the black art,—who 
eateth the substance of the faithful, 
and dasheth their children against 
the stones—shall his magic save 
him in the day of vengeance? Shall 
the devil, in whom he trusteth, 
shield him from the outstretched 
arm and the consuming fire? 
Though the evil spirit hath entered 
into the body of a white dog,* and 
in that shape watcheth over him, as 
well ye know, in the battle and the 
leaguer, in the camp and the coun- 
cil chamber, summer and winter, 
day and night, yet shall the time 
come at length that it shall turn and 
rend him; and the latter end 
of the sorcerer shall be worse than 
the beginning. And shall men of 
war such as these save Ekron from 
the fate that is hanging over her? 
or shall councillors whose wisdom is 
vanity, or priests who worship false 
gods, and at the best are but whited 
sepulehres, be a bulwark to stem 
the wrath of the Avenger? I trow 
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not. Ekron shall fall with a crash 
that shall shake the land to its ex- 
tremities, and shall bury in her 
downfall the false prophets who have 
reared her, and the councillors who 
have counselled evil in her palaces, 
and the men of blood who have de- 
fended her on her ramparts, and the 
daughters of Sin who have made 
mirth and revelry in her halls, 
and the Sovereign who hath for- 
saken his faith and abused his trust 
upon his throne. On her ruins 
shall be erected a. new Jerusalem, 
another kingdom, of which no mor- 
tal head shall wear the crown; of 
which ye, the faithful and the abid- 
ing, shall be the princes and the 
peers, the priests and the senators, 
reigning upon earth in the radiant 
glory of those whose garments have 
been cleansed in the washing of 
blood, and purified by the ordeal of 
fire. Will ye triumph over your 
enemies, and spurn beneath your 
feet him whose chariot-wheels have 
passed over your necks and crushed 
your children to the earth P—stand 
to your arms and believe! Will 
ye win the dominion here below, to 
the confusion of your enemies and 
the saving of yourown souls?—stand 
to your arms and believe! Will ye 
work out the task that has been 
predestined for you in the dark 
womb of Eternity, to be born in the 
fulness of time, and attain its matu- 
rity in the glowing splendour of an 
everlasiing Future? Will ye be 
princes and potentates on earth, and 
glorified saints in heaven, again I 
say unto you, Stand to your arms 
and believe!—so shall ye scatter 
your enemies, as the chaff from the 
threshing-floor is scattered to the 
four winds of heaven, and ‘“ the 
remnant of the Philistines shall 
perish.” The Philistines! the ac- 
cursed Philistines! whom ye have 
fought and resisted day by day; 
whose squadrons ye have heard 
thundering on the plain, and seen 
charging and forming, and charging 
again, to shatter themselves and fall 
back from your goodly stand of 


* A well-known favourite that accompanied Rupert wherever he went, and was 
stated by the Puritans to be a wizard or familiar spirit, furnished by the prince of 
darkness, to whom he had sold himself, as an auxiliary in council and a defence in 


the field. 


Many years later a famous black charger of John Grahame of Claver- 


house, afterwards ‘bonnie Dundee,’ enjoyed the same unenviable notoriety. The 
Prince’s favourite died a soldier’s death at Marston Moor, where he was shot with 
many a nobler but not more faithful Cavalier. 
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pikes, even as the baffled breakers 
of the advancing tide from the bluff 
face of the opposing rock. The 
Philistines! who would fain make 
ye their bond-slaves and their vic- 
tims; who would ravish from ye 
your substance, and rob ye of your 
souls, yet whom ye shall despoil of 
their silver and gold, the needle- 
work that they prize, and the armour 
in which they trust; whose maidens 
ye shall make captives to your bow 
and spear, and on the neck of 
whose great ones ye, the soldiers 
of the congregation, shall set your 
foot. 

‘ And who is he that would have 
his portion with the doomed rem- 
nant? Who is he that would cast 
in his lot with the servants of dark- 
ness, and serve in that troop whose 
captain is the Prince of the Power 
of the Air? Who would go up 
against the armies of the Lord to 
the battle of Armageddon, in that 
great day when the hosts of heaven 
shall join in conflict with the chil- 
dren of men; when a voice louder 
than thunder on the mountains shall 
peal above the tramp of thousands, 
the clashing of arms, the rush of 
many wings, the hosannas of the 
conguering righteous, and the 
ghastly shrieks of the vanquished 
and the doomed, saying, ‘‘ Who is 
on my side ?” When darkness shall 
cover the face of the heavens at 
noonday, and the earth shall quake 
for very fear, and amongst all her 
myriads the children of the congre- 
gation alone shall be saved, who 
would have his portion on that day 
with the remnant of the Philistines ? 
Behold, there is yet an eleventh 
hour. Behold, there is yet a ray of 
light in the utter darkness—a chink 
left open in the narrow gate. Ye 
that are bidden to the feast come 
hastily, ere the door be shut. Ye 
that would save yourselves and your 
households, bind your sandals on 
your feet, lift up your burdens, rise 
and go on your way. Again, it is 
not 1, poor John Caryl, that speak- 
eth to you. It is the Voice that 
cannot lie. Believe not me; believe 
the Voice. It prophesieth to you; 
it warneth you, it entreateth you, it 
commandeth you. This is the way 
that leadeth to salvation ; this is the 
way that leadeth to righteousness ; 
this is the way that leadeth to ever- 
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lasting glory. Turn ye! turn ye! 
why will ye die?’ 

The preacher concluded with al- 
most a shriek of entreaty. His face 
was deadly pale, and as he stretched 
his arms towards George Effingham 
there was a wild appealing glance 
in those deep mournful eyes—a 
glance, as it were, of angelic pity 
and tenderness, that went straight 
to the Cavalier’s heart. He sank 
into the chair on which he had been 
standing, apparently exhausted by 
his oratory. A deep hum of ap- 
plause, mingled with more open ex- 
pressions of approbation, greeted 
the conclusion of his sermon; and 
the congregation, as they departed 
stealthily and silently, in twos and 
threes, to their respective homes, 
congratulated each other in their 
strange Scriptural parlance on the 
‘crumbs of comfort’ they had re- 
ceived, ‘the draughts of living 
water’ which had slaked their thirst, 
and the ‘ crowning mercy of such a 
brand being snatched from the 
burning’ as the Cavalier officer who 
had joined in their devotions, and 
whose conversion they deemed as 
good as completed by the attention 
and interest with which he had lis- 
tened to their favourite preacher. 

‘The Brand’ himself was one of 
the last to leave the vault. The 
concluding words of the sermon he 
had just heard seemed to ring on 
his ears; the wild, eager, imploring 
face to be still before his eyes. ‘Why 
will ye die?’ The appeal seemed 
at once so appropriate and so na- 
tural, the admonition so friendly, 
the warning so well-timed. It was 
the spark to the train of gunpowder, 
the corner-stone to the edifice, the 
appeal to the feelings where the 
Reason had long ago been satisfied. 
Effingham had been for months a 
Puritan from conviction; he was 
now, as he was forced to confess to 
himself, a Roundhead and a rebel 
at his heart. 

As he ascended the steps leading 
from the vault into the shop, an arm 
was thrustunderhis own, and looking 
round he discovered that the only re- 
maining individual of the congre- 
gation was about to depart in his 
company, and signified his intention 
of so doing in this somewhat un- 
ceremonious manner. It was the 
same person who had stood next 
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him on his first entrance, and whose 
mutilated head bore so fearful a 
witness to the sincerity of his pro- 
fessions. ‘You may trust me,’ 
said he abruptly, and without any 
further apology or explanation; ‘I 
am a friend and brother. I can 
read your soul, young man; and 
you are with us, though not of us. 
“‘ The voice is Jacob's voice, though 
the hands are the hands of Esau.” 
I marked you when the shepherd 
invited you to the flock ; and I can- 
not be deceived. Will you cast in 
your lot with the children of the 
congregation ?” 

Contrary to his wont, Effingham 
felt confused, and so to speak, taken 
by surprise at this sudden reading 
of his inmost feelings by a thorough 
stranger. He could not but ac- 
Seutedae that they were inter- 

reted aright ; yet his bold, mascu- 

fine mind shrank from the avowal 
that his actual sentiments were so 
opposed to the profession he had 
adopted, nay, to the very clothes he 
wore. A blush, half of eagerness, 
half of shame, clothed his bronzed 
features as he replied, ‘ 1 would fain 
see a more righteous party at the 
head of affairs. I would fain see a 
Godly Government, and a people 
living in peace and morality, and 
the enjoyment of civil as well as 
religious liberty. But I ama soldier 
of the Crown; I bear the King’s 
commission; what am I to do? 
And yet,’ he added abstractedly, 
and more as it were to himself than 
to his companion, ‘I have often 
thought ere this that Heaven is not 
on our side.’ 

‘Can you doubt it?’ eagerly urged 
the stranger, his features lighting 
up with enthusiasm and excitement. 
‘Can you doubt that He whom we 
serve takes care of hisown? Am 
not I myself a living instance of his 
ere and his mercy? Have 

not survived the degradation of 
the pillory, depising the shame, and 
endured the torment regardless of 
the pain, in looking forthe martyr’s 
crown—the crown that shall be 
doubly set with brilliants because 
of this mutilated head? Listen to 
me, George Effingham. I know 
= well, and I have watched you 
ong. It was to snatch you like a 
brand from the burning that I ven- 
tured here into Oxford, into the 
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very camp and stronghold of my 
enemies, and I will save you from 
destruction—save you for that my 
heart yearneth towards you as doth 
a mother’s towards her first-born. 
They took me prisoner as I neared 
the godless city, and bound me on 
one of their war-horses, and brought 
me into their guard-rooms; and 
mocked me in the ribaldry of their 
mirth; and I was dumb, and spake 
Then did one of their captains, 
a young and well-favoured Malig- 
nant, whom the soldiers accosted 
with the blasphemous title of Lord 
Francis, take pity on me, and bade 
his men of war to scourge me, and 
let me go. ‘Verily the tender 
mercies ‘of the wicked are cruel.” 
I was stripped and bound to their 
accursed halberds ; and two sons of 
Belial, tall and strong, and stimu- 
lated with strong drink, were ap- 
pointed for my executioners, when 
the young Malignant again inter- 
posed, and I was suffered to depart, 
an object of derision and scorn, and 
cruel mockery, which I pray may 
not be visited on my persecutors in 
another world. ‘Then did I flee to 
the vault in which we met, athirst 
for the living water, of which to- 
night we have both drunk freely, 
and yet not athirst for myself alone. 
It was borne in upon me that he 
for whom I have prayed and 
wrestled would be there too, and I 
found him for whom I looked seek- 
ing his portion with the children 
of the congregation. Verily, my 
prayers have been answered. Verily, 
the truth hath prevailed; and now 
will not you, George Effingham, cast 
in your lot with the elect for time 
and for eternity ?’ 

They had already reached the 
street, and were pacing thoughtfully 
along in the moonlight. One soli- 
tary figure walked slowly on before 
them. It was the preacher; his 
head bent down, his whole being 
wrapped in meditation. They neared 
him rapidly, and were in the act of 
passing him when Effingham re- 
plied to the fervent apveal of his 
companion :— 

‘Could I do it with honour, I 
would shake to-morrow the very 
dust of the Court from off my feet. 
And yet what is earthly honour 
compared to eternal life? My 
friend!—if indeed you are my 
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friend—I have never sought coun- 
sel yet from mortal man. I ask it 
now in my present strait, in the 
agony of my doubts. Are ye not 
too rash—oo violent? Is there no 
possibility of saving our country, 
aye, and our religion, without blood- 
shed P Must we be all at each 
other’s throats, in.the name of 

eace and goodwill? Counsel me, 
pray, for I am sorely distracted 
even to the very harrowing of my 
soul.’ 

The stranger looked at him with 
a satisfied air. ‘The seed has fallen 
on good ground,’ he muttered; ‘let 
it remain there and fructify.’ Then 
added aloud, ‘I will talk with you 
again on these matters. The night 
is now far advanced. To-morrow 
I will seek you at your own quarters. 
I know where you lie; fear not, 
George Effingham, I will be with 
you in secret and unobserved.’ 

With these words, he turned up 
a bye-street, and was soon out of 
sight, leaving Effingham a few paces 
in advance of the preacher, who 
now walked quietly up to him, laid 
his hand on the young man’s shoul- 
der, and looking into his face once 
more with the same wild, imploring, 
mournful glance, whispered in his ear, 
‘He that is not with me is against 
me. Turn ye, turn ye: why will 

edie?’ And he, too, disappeared 
like some unearthly vision that 
leaves behind it only a feeling of 
dread uncertainty and supernatural 
fear. 

Effingham paced on, absorbed in 
meditation. Witha strong sense of 
religion, that wanted but the stimu- 
lus of suffering and a consciousness 
of oppression to be fanned into the 
flame of fanaticism, he likewise en- 
tertained the feelings of a soldier 
on the point of honour and the 
sacred duty of remaining stanch 
to the banner under which he had 
once enlisted. It was a conflict 
that tore and vexed the strong man’s 
mind to the verge of madness. 
Combining a wild and dreamy en- 
thusiasm with keen reasoning 
powers, the imagination of a poet 
with the acute perspicuity of a 
logician, his was a nature above all 
others calculated to suffer from re- 
ligious doubts, appreciating as it 
did, on the one hand, the importance 
of the subject, and on the other, 
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the probability of error, where 
error was fatal and irremediable. 
He longed for the solitude of his 
own chamber, there to compose his 
powerful mind, and draw his own 
conclusions, uninterrupted and 
alone; and he never greeted his 
friend Bosville with so inhospitable 
a welcome, as when he found him 
installed in that bare apartment 
which he had hoped was to afford 
him a refuge for the solitary medi- 
tation he required. 

‘What have you been doing?’ 
exclaimed Humphrey, grasping his 
friend’s hand with a cordiality which 
had in it something ominously sug- 
gestive of a desire for advice or 
assistance. ‘ Where have you been 
spending the livelong might? I 
trust you have employed it better 
than I have. I have been waiting 
here for hours to see you; and have 
read through the whole of. that 
blundering tactician’s work without 
understanding a word of it. George, 
I’m in a devil of a scrape, and I 
want you to see me through it!’ 

‘A woman, of course,’ answered 
Effingham, jumping at once, like 
the rest of mankind, to the most 
charitable conclusion. ‘Oh, Hum- 
por: I thought you knew better. 

thought that even in Oxford you 
were too good to be lured like a 
kestrel by the flutter of a petticoat 
or the flirt of a fan. Young one, 
I’m ashamed of you!’ 

‘Nay,’ replied Humphrey, ‘ it’s 
not so badasthat. Hearme. I've 
got into a quarrel, and we must fight 
it out according to the laws of the 
duello, and I want you to be one of 
my witnesses on the occasion. The 
worst of it is, it’s with Goring, and 
you see he is the general of our 
division.” 

Effingham drew a long breath, as 
if inexpressibly relieved. ‘ With 
Goring!’ said he, ‘and you know 
he’s the best swordsman in the Royal 
army. Must you always fly at the 
highest game on the wing? Well, 
well, go thy ways, Humphrey ; for a 
quiet amiable lad with far too much 
mother’s milk still left in his con- 
stitution, thou certainly hast an 
inordinate liking for the whistle of 
hot lead, and the clink of cold steel. 
Nevertheless, if we must fight him, 
we must; and though it’s contrary 
to my principles, and I had rather 
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you had picked a quarrel with any 
one of them except Lunsford, who 
has brought back a curious thrust 
in tierce from amongst the Puri- 
tans, that they boast no Royalist 
can parry, yet I cannot leave thee, 
lad, in the lurch. So open that 
cupboard, where you will find a 
flask of mine host’s canary, and a 
couple of tall glasses; and let me 
know all about it. In the first 
place, hast got the length of his 
weapon?’ ‘Truly, the human mind, 
like the chameleon, takes its colour- 
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ing from surrounding objects. A 
few minutes ago, and George Effing- 
ham was pondering deeply upon no 
less important a subject than his 
soul’s salvation; behold him now, 
at the spell of a few words, busily 
engaged in planning a combat a 
Poutrance between his dearest friend 
and his superior officer. So the 
young men filled their glasses and 
measured off the length of their 
weapons, and sat till day-break ar- 
ranging the preliminaries of the 
uel. 


SECTARIANISM* 


Dr. Brown’s ‘Horx Svupseciv2.’ 


\ R. BRIGHT often reminds us 
of the plucky but peculiarly 
ave ‘Skye’ described by Dr. 
rown. ‘Qh, sir,’ its proprietor, a 

Highland gamekeeper, exclaimed, 

‘lite’s full o’ sariousness to him ; he 

just never can get enuff o’ fechtin.’ 

The Member for Birmingham mani- 

fests, we think, this canine serious- 

ness and limitation of view. He is 

a man of one idea, and the idea 

which subjugates him is that the 

franchise is unequally distributed. 

He cannot get beyond this first 

step. He does not ask what is to 

be the fruit of change ; whether the 
new franchise will kill or cure. All 
that he requires is arithmetical 
adjustment. Give him this (with 
an occasional ‘right and left’ ata 
spiritual peer), and his soul is satis- 
tied. To tell the honest truth, we are 
sick unto death of the interminable 
twaddle about ‘ electoral districts,’ 
‘ manhood suffrage, ‘ vote by ballot,’ 
and the relative statistics of Man- 
chester, Birmingham, and the 
dukes’ rotten boroughs. The nation 
is entitled to expect that its social 
teachers will go a little deeper. It 
is impertinent at this time of day in 
a political leader to dwell exclusively 
upon these rudimentary aspects of 
the debate. The elevation of social 
and political life is not a question of 
arithmetic only. Will a rating 
franchise heal the sores of our 
society ; set the ‘ something in the 


world amiss’ to rights; or ‘of in- 
ward slaves make outward free?’ 
Ay or no ?—that is the question ; 
and until we are assured that poli- 
tical change brings with it personal 
and domestic amelioration, ‘the 
fading politics of mortal Rome’ will 
not command from us a vehement 
or exclusive regard. 

Were we to embark on a new 
Crusade, it would be to promote a 
very different cause. No one can 
doubt that in this country the 
citizen is politically free. The State 
does not persecute; the State does 
not come between a man and his 
conscience ; the State does not come 
between a man and his industry. 
There are no vexatious restrictions 
on commerce ; no tyrannical limita- 
tions on honest thought or honest 
speech; nor are any political inca- 
pacities now attached to race or 
creed. All these—the formal and 
administrative expressions of the 
spirit of intolerance—belong to the 
past. The Papist and the Protes- 
tant, the Jew and the Gentile, sit 
side by side on the opposition 
benches. But though as citizens we 
ondoy the most perfect freedom, as 
Englishmen we are still in too many 
eases the veriest slaves. Religious 
‘disabilities’ are not abolished 
among us except by statute. The 
dead and buried ‘Protection’ of 
finance is yet alive and virulent in 
social life. Those who war against 


* Hore Subsecive. Locke and Sydenham, with other Occasional Papers. By 
John Brown, M.D., Fellow and Librarian of the Royal College of Physicians, 
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the infinitesimal particles of perse- 
cution which adhere to the constitu- 
tion, war against a phantom and ex- 
pend their energies on a shadow ; 
those who fight against the persecu- 
tion of sect and the limitation of 
caste, fight against very real and 
potent influences,—influences which 
embitter domestic intercourse, and 
narrow and pollute our social acti- 
vities. It is not a political but a 
moral and spiritual renovation that 
we need. 

The spirit of persecution is just 
the spirit of exclusiveness under 
another and more aggressive aspect. 
The inquisitor is the man who 
believes that he alone has arrived at 
the truth, and that his church has 
obtained a ‘ monopoly’ of religion— 
@ man, we understand, found in 
many other communions besides the 
Pope’s. But this disposition is not 
confined to the churches; most 
people have a tendency to become 
professionally sectarian. We are 
all apt to get absorbed in and 
mastered by the vocation to which 
we belong, to make it the one 
thing needful, to depreciate and 
underrate the pursuits that are not 
directly pertinent to its issues. But 
we can only do this at our peril. 
Unless we preserve the tone of 
the system by the cultivation of 
wide sympathies and general tastes, 
we must inevitably become fanati- 
cal and intolerant,—as practically 
intolerant as a Calvin, a Loyola, or 
a Ferdinand. The sectarianism of 
a religious clique is no doubt the 
most obnoxious, in so far as religious 
culture is, or ought to be, the 
broadest, deepest, and most em- 
bracing in its relations; but the 
sectarianism of a literary clique or 
of a political clique is quite as 
detrimental to freedom of heart and 
breadth of intellect. And perhaps 
at the present day we suffer upon 
the whole less from spiritual len 
from secular sectarianism. To make 
the inner life of every man and 
every class freer, more genial, and 
more sympathetic, is the object of 
the wane we are disposed to 
preach; and if Mr. Bright can 
show us that a rating franchise and 
electoral districts are calculated to 
promote this end, we are willing to 
accord him a cordial co-operation. 
But, as we have hinted, we enter- 
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tain grave doubts whether this be 
the goal to which he tends. To 
perfect political freedom, he pro- 
poses to vest political power in a 
class whose culture is narrow, whose 
judgments are arbitrary and fanati- 
cal; and the barren uniformity of 
his arithmetical constitution seems 
to us scarcely more fatal to the 
chequered influences which the his- 
toric monarchy of England has 
gradually appropriated and pre- 
sently represents, than to the fertile 
sympathies out of which rational 
toleration naturally arises. 

But it may be said that we ex- 
aggerate the extent of the evil, and 
the needforaremedy. Are not the 
influences, it may be asked, which at 
present most affect our society, ad- 
verse to the perpetuation of sectarian 
animosities? Is it not the tendency 
of the railway, of the telegraph, of 
modern centralization in general, to 
obliterate these, to bring the nation 
more together, into closer sympathy 
and more intimate union? We are 
by no means satisfied that itis. A 
system of external connexion may 
be at heart a system of exclusion 
and isolation. Our life is made 
uniform, monotonous, colourless; 
but monotony is not assimilation, 
uniformity is not union, and the 
woof loses its beauty when the dye 
is bleached out of it. 

Some of our readers must have 
travelled from Scotland to the me- 
tropolis when the old mail coach 
was on the road, and may perhaps 
even yet be able to recall how the 
felt during those tedious aed 
forty hours. Oppressively tedious 
they were, no doubt; still you saw 
the country through which you were 
passing ; the grave cathedral towns, 
the wide meadow-lands, the quiet 
hawthorn lanes, the sleeping villages 
startled at dawn by the reveillée of 
the red-coated guard, the ancestral 
trees and homesteads of the gentry ; 
you heard the different dialects, you 
watched the changes in the habits 
and physiognomies of the people, 
and you arrived in London with an 
idea of rural England in your head. 
None of this remains. Four hundred 
miles of human industry and ambi- 
tion have been blotted out of the 
itinerary. The traveller falls asleep 
at Edinburgh; hewakens in London: 
the middle distance is annihilated. 
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Any two of our towns are as like as 
two peas, and we have now cut 
away the country which used to 
separate them, and which gave to 
each (so far as it could, and as we 
were concerned) distinct individu- 
ality and character. 

All of us feel most at home with 
certain associates, religious and pro- 
fessional. They speak the same 
language, they think the same 
thoughts, they own the same con- 
victions that we do. When the 
machinery of social life was rude, 
disjointed, and inartificial, it was 
impracticable to keep these com- 
— constantly about us. To 
ive at all we were obliged to mix 
and scatter. But now (such is the 
perfection to which we have brought 
the new methods) it is not necessary 
that we should on any occasion 
quit our seat, nor mingle, even for 
a day, in the wide-world battle 
which storms angrily without. In 
the engaged compartment of a first- 
class carriage, we may pass from 
end to end of England without 
speaking to a single living soul. 

What we have done here, we have 
done, andaredoing elsewhere. Every 
man is permitted to become more 
‘ self-contained ;’ his prejudices, his 
antipathies, his sectarianisms never 
being brought into healthy collision 
with things outside, just because 
our social arrangements are more 
skilfully and methodically made. 
In the perfectly smooth and level 
world we have originated, there are 
no angles nor sharp corners, and 
human souls slip past each other 
like the oiled wheels of a machine. 

Isolation fosters sectarianism. 
The nation was at one time forced 
to rough it, and it then got itself 
and its opinions well rubbed and 
jostled. A man with a peculiar 
tenacity of gripe contrived to hang 
on, even in those days, to a pet pas- 
sion or prejudice, but the effect, in 
general, was to soften asperities, to 
warm hearts, to winnow opinions. 
We fought it out bitterly at the 
time, no doubt, but then we sat 
down when it was over, shook 
hands cordially, and loved each 
other none the worse for the tussle. 
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Our new arrangements enable us to 
avoid the combat, and evade the 
combatants, if we choose—and we 
do choose. When not actually 
driven into the mélée, we obey the 
natural instinct (for it is natural to 
dislike whatever disturbs our com- 
placency and ruffles our vanity), 
and, like the Levite, intellectually 
indifferent, morally effeminate— 
‘ pass by on the other side.’ Thus 
the extension of the material means 
of social communion (that which we 
would look at first sight to work 
very different results), has been pro- 
ductive of isolation and narrowness. 
A man is often more alone in the 
solitude of a crowd than in the soli- 
tude of the desert, and a nation, 
we confidently believe, may become 
more sectarian, a clique more clique- 
ish, a profession more professional, 
when, nay, because, all the external 
impediments to union have been re- 
moved. 

The question, then, that we wish 
our practical reformers would try to 
settle is, how is this Social Sec- 
tarianism, which, from various 
symptoms, seems to be growing 
rather than diminishing, to be 
rooted out or controlled ?* We do 
not pretend to have examined very 
carefully the different remedies that 
may be tried, but there are two at 
least which lie on the surface. We 
must, in the first place, extend the 
general culture ; and in the second, 
remove the impression that we be- 
come better physicians, lawyers, 
politicians, or divines, when we be- 
come narrower and more incomplete 
men. 

In saying that the general culture 
requires extension, we do not mean 
that it is necessary to introduce 
novel branches of study into our 
educational institutions. We have 
no desire to see a German University 
planted in this country. Those who 
must have their sons taught the 
bewildering subdivisions of law and 
logic by a dozen rival professors, 
may send them to Bonn or Heidel- 
berg; and if the young gentlemen 
come home with addled brains, they 
have only themselves to blame. 
What we wish is,that general culture 


* This paper was written before the publication ef Mr. John Stuart Mill's 
essay On Liberty. That noble and weighty contribution to the cause of moral and 
social toleration merits a most cordial welcome. 
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should be extended into life, and 
not allowed to stop atcollege. We 
want to educate our professional 
men so that after the daily labour 
is done—and done well—they may 
return to the great writers and the 
great thinkers who belong to no 
sect and no profession; take a 
course of Shakspeare when Black- 
stone and Sugden are put away; 
and, more than all, fee/ that this is 
needful to keep the system in order, 
and the faculties of the mind healthy 
and well-adjusted. The soul re- 

uires a ‘ constitutional’ as well as 
the body. A bath in ‘the pure 
well of English undefiled ’ is quite 
as purifying as a plunge into the 
German Ocean. The heated vapours 
of the Courts, or the foul intrigues 
of the Senate, are fatal to the well- 
being of the man, unless he can gain 
ever and again ‘ an ampler ether and 
diviner air,’ and allow the untainted 
breeze to cleanse his head and his 
heart. How is this to be com- 

assed? How are the engrossing 
mterests of practical life to be pre- 
vented from taking soul and body 
captive? By a change, in the first 
instance, we answer, in our educa- 
tional method. What we are taught 


at school and college is taught, in 
the slang of the current philosophy, 
to ‘discipline’ the mental powers. 
Now, that ‘discipline’ is a very 


good thing we do not mean to 
deny ; it puts the faculties, no doubt, 
into working order. But culture is 
not, or ought not to be, synonymous 
with discipline. The weapons which 
we use for the purposes of drill, con- 
stitute, moreover, an end in them- 
selves, and deserve to be cherished 
for their own intrinsic worth and 
excellence. The consequence of our 
present theory of education is, that 
the instruments, being used ex- 
elusively to drill, are put away when 
the drill is over. The mind is edu- 
cated; and the machinery of edu- 
cation is then laid aside. We must 
change this. We must learn that 
art, science, and letters, are worthy 
of our love, not alone because they 
educate us, but because they are 
admirable and beautiful in them- 
selves. ‘A thing of beauty is a joy 
for ever ;’*nor does it lose its ex- 
cellence when any incidental pur- 
pose of utility which it may serve 
is accomplished. Implant a desire 
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that we cannot get rid of, and that 
must be satisfied, and then we will 
turn, as a necessity of our nature, 
to the more spiritual and less mate- 
rial interests of the intellect, to 
those interests which preserve from 
the selfishness of professions and 
the fanaticism of sects. 

But it is not alone because our 
early educational training does not 
communicate a momentum suflicient 
to project the love of the arts as a 
permanent motive into and through- 
out our life, that the evil of which we 
complain exists; it is due also, as 
we have said, to the current im- 
pression that a man who continues 
to cultivate the liberal studies of 
his youth, and does not deliver him- 
self over soul and body to his voca- 
tion, must be, as a ienieeal man, 
indifferent or inefficient. This im- 
pression, we are convinced, is radi- 
cally false. We are quite confident 
that no one will make a worse mer- 
chant, or lawyer, or doctor, or 
divine, because he does zot cease, 
on entering the arena of practical 
life, tobe a large-hearted and widely- 
educated man. Every profession 
illustrates the position. We take 
the law, as that with which we 
happen to be familiar. 

Nost of us know that the bar is 
not what it was during the first 
twenty or thirty years of the cen- 
tury. It has deteriorated. It now 
comprises among its members few 
of the class from which at one time 
it mainly recruited its ranks ; and 
the men themselves are not only 
inferior in social standing, but in 
general accomplishment. It used 
to be pre-eminently the profession 
of educated gentlemen: while so 
patent had the change latterly be- 
come, that only a year or two ago 
the Edinburgh Faculty of Advocates 
found it necessary to require candi- 
dates to prove before admission that 
they were at least decently conver- 
sant with the rudiments of school- 
boy culture. Now, we think that 
this deterioration is to be ascribed 
not remotely to the prejudice we 
speak of. A barrister who can 
write a leading article, who can 
construe a Suck play, who can read 
Cervantes or Boccaccio in the origi- 
nal, is regarded as unsafe and dan- 
gerous. Attorneys prefer to entrust 
their argument to men who, though 
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in every other respect the most 
consummate idiots, are understood 
to have no hankering after profane 
learning, rather than to those who, 
by extensive research and reflec- 
tion, are able to apply intelligently 
the higher principles of jurispru- 
dence. 

Could it be shown that the nar- 
rower the culture and the more 
sectional the practice the better the 
lawyer, we should be content to ac- 
quiesce in the decision.. But this is 
not the case. We have spoken of 
the Scotch bar; and we fancy no 
one will deny that Jeffrey, Cock- 
burn, and Brougham were more 
distinguished lawyers than any who 
now practise in the courts of the 
northern metropolis. Yet these 
men did not believe that when they 
entered the Parliament House it 
was necessary to leave literature 
and science behind them. Like 
Bacon, Brougham achieved a great 
scientific reputation when he was 
working day and night for the 
woolsack. Jeffrey was to the full 
as acute and subtle in the conduct 
of a cause as in the conduct of his 
Review. And the view they took 
stands to reason. Any specific 
faculty must suffer in the long run 
if the rest are neglected and left 
unused. In proportion to the power 
of the whole mind is the power of 
its constituents. Narrow the mind 
and we narrow its members. It is 
impossible to concentrate the entire 
vital energy upon a single function, 
or to strengthen one at the expense 
of the others. No faculty can bear 
above a certain tension, and its 
native power of endurance must be 
proportionably limited where there 
is no reserve left to fall back upon. 
Thus the logic of the lawyer is re- 
inforced and invigorated when his 
reason, his imagination, and his wit 
are kept in play. Brougham was 
not less adroit in legal fence because 
he had tempered his intellect by 
scientific and mental analysis; and 
a ‘Minute of Debate’ by Jeffrey 
was quite as sound and convincing 
because it was written in decent 
English. We may rest assured that 
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we make worse lawyers when we 
are required to be lawyers only. 
The mind which moves constantly 
in the rut dulls its edge, and be- 
comes dense, ponderous, and in- 
flexible. 

The same law applies to all classes 
of professional men ; nor, let us add, 
are those who follow the profession 
of letters exempt from its operation. 
There is no ‘slang,’ indeed, more 
hurtful or odious to our ears than 
that of those members of the lite- 
— guild who are littérateurs and 
nothing more. Attributing to their 
own position a fanciful importance 
and an unreal authority, they come 
at length to entertain a genuine 
contempt for the profane crowd who 
stand without the gates; and thus 
it happens that no class is upon the 
whole more prone to arrogant dog- 
matism and sectarian self-assertion. 

Dr. Brown’s Hore Subsecive 
may be regarded as a physician’s 
protest against professional secta- 
rianism; and in this respect, apart 
from its other merits, we are dis- 

sed to welcome it very cordially. 

he subject is discussed in one or 
two admirable passages :— 

My object in this volume (he remarks 
in the best preface we ever read), is to 
give my vote for going back to the old 
manly and intellectual culture of the 
days of Sydenham, Arbuthnot, and 
Gregory: when a physician fed, en- 
larged, and quickened his entire nature ; 
when he lived in the world of letters as 
a freeholder, and reverenced the ancieits, 
while, at the same time, he pushed on 
among his fellows, and lived in the pre- 
sent, believing that his profession and 
his patients need not suffer though his 
hore subsecive were devoted occasionally 
to miscellaneous thinking and reading, 
and to a course of what is elsewhere 
called ‘fine confused feeding ;* or 
though, as his Gaelic historian says of 
Rob Roy at his bye hours, he be ‘a man 
of incoherent transactions,’ 


Again, in alluding to the wretched 
style in which medical works are 
now written, he observes :— 

Our medical writers now-a-days, with 
a few signal exceptions, write ill. They 
are slovenly, diffuse, often obscure, and 
curiously involved. The reasons are: 


-* The allusion is to a good story told in the Hore. ‘An Englishman was 
looking with astonishment and disgust at a Scotchman eating a singed sheep's 


head, and was asked by the eater what he thought of that dish? 


you call that a dish ?” 


** Dish, sir, do 


“Dish or no dish,” rejoined the Caledonian, “‘there’s a 


deal o’ fine confused feedin’ aboot it, let me tell you.”’’” 


Ga2 
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jirst, the enormous amount of merely 
professional knowledge a man is ex- 
pected to master before he writes on 
any subject, and the absorbing nature 
of the new methods ; secondly, and as 
a consequence, the ignorance of general 
literature, and the much less associa- 
tion by men of medicine with men of 
letters now than in olden times. 
Arbuthnot was not the worse physician, 
and all the better writer, from his being 
the companion of those famous wits 
whose good genius and doctor he was ; 
and his Treatises on Airs and Ailments 
are all the better of being the work of 
a man who took his share in Martinus 
Scriblerus, and wrote the History of 
John Bull. 


This is sound and wholesome 
advice ; and men belonging to all 
professions may do well to ponder 
and apply it practically. 

But the Hore proves that Dr. 
Brown not only preaches, but— 
which is much rarer—practises. 
Though his book deals chiefly with 
medical men, and with the relations 
which bring the physician into con- 
tact with society,* it is by no means 
exclusively devoted to these topics. 
There is a pleasant article on the 
‘A. H. H.’ of In Memoriam ; scraps 
of charming Shakspearean criticism ; 
indications throughout of a wide 
and graceful scholarship. It is 
really very refreshing in an age of 
narrow and piecemeal culture to 
meet with a professional man who, 
while manifesting a clear and prac- 
ticgl insight into the essentials of 
his calling, loves and studies with 
keen intelligence Plato, and Shak- 
speare, a Tennyson. And the 
tone of the book, its true unsectarian 
liberality, its scholarly taste and 
feeling, and the unobtrusive and 
unaffected piety which breathes 
over its pages, are exactly what we 
would expect from such a culture. 
Unaffectedly pious, we say ; so that 
Dr. Brown might have begun the 
Hore with the wise and weighty 


* On all such questions the views 
liberal. 
which it employs. 
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words which open the Religio 
Medici of his namesake :— 


For my religion, though there be 
several circumstances that might per- 
suade the world I have none at all, as 
the general scandal of my profession, 
the natural course of my studies, the 
indifference of my behaviour and dis- 
course in matters of religion,—neither 
violently defending one, nor with that 
common ardour and contention oppos- 
ing another,—yet in despite hereof, I 
dare, without usurpation, assume the 
honourable style of a Christian. Not 
that I merely owe this title to the font, 
my education, or clime wherein I was 
born, as being bred up either to confirm 
those principles my parents instilled 
into my understanding, and by a gene- 
ral consent proceed in the religion of 
my country; but having in my ripe 
years and confirmed judgment seen and 
examined all, I find myself obliged by 
the principles of grace and the law of 
mine own reason, to embrace no other 
name but this ; neither doth herein my 
zeal so make me forget the general 
charity I owe unto humanity, as rather 
to hate than pity Turks and infidels and 
(what is worse) Jews ; rather contenting 
myself to enjoy that happy style than 
maligning those who refuse so g!orious 
a title. 

The Hore Subsecive indeed not 
unfrequently recalls the Religio 
Medici; there is the same quaint- 
ness, clear insight, genial heartiness, 
and recondite research. We wish 
that the physician would write a 
little oftener than he does on topics 
of general human interest. We 
like to see how the outside world 
appears to men of all ranks and 
persuasions, and especially to those 
who are ‘constantly watching at 
that awful janua vite et mortis.’ It 
is not difficult, we fancy, to detect 
in books like the Hore or the Reli- 
gio, even when they deal with 
purely secular interests, traces of 
that grave companionship. To 
many physcians, no doubt, human 
life is just a peculiarly volatile kind 


Dr. Brown expresses are excellent and 


He entirely approves of the recent Medical Bill, and of the machinery 


‘But,’ he continues, ‘let there be no interference, under the name of qualifica- 


tion or license, with free trade in medical knowledge and skill. 


There is in the 


body politic, as in the body natural, a self-regulating power to which we ought 


to take heed, and trust its instincts, and not our own contrivances. 
religion, in public morals, in education ; 


This holds in 
and we will never prosper as we might 


till we take the advice Henry Taylor relates that an old lady of rank gave to her 
anxious daughter-in-law, when asked by her what she would advise as to the educa- 
tion of children: ‘‘I would advise, my dear, a little wholesome neglect.”’ 
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of gas; but these belong to the 
subordinate grades of the profes- 
sion; to men like Sir omas 
Browne and Dr. John Brown the 
mysterious visitant, animula, blan- 
dula, vagula, hospes, comesque, 
never loses its mystery. A fine 
passage on Sydenham’s sense of 
the Divine power in life and nature 
may be applied with equal justice 
to its author’s own habit of thought. 

If we may adapt the simple but sub- 
lime saying of Sir Isaac Newton, 
Sydenham, though diligent beyond 
most other ‘children’ in gathering his 
pebbles and shells on the shore of the 
great deep, and in wioning for mankind 
some things of worth from the vast and 
formless infinite, was not unconscious of 
the mighty presence beside which he 
wasat work ; he was not ceaf to thestrong 
music of that illimitable sea. He recog- 
nised in the midst of theknown, agreater, 
an infinite, a divine unknown; behind 
everything certainand distinct, he beheld 
something shadowy and unsearchable, 
past all finding out; and he did not, as 
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little pebble, so bent upon finding in it 
something no one else ever found, se 
self-involved and self-sufficient, that his 
eyes and his ears are alike shut to the 
splendours and the voices—the brooding 
darkness, and the ‘look that threatens 
the profane’—of the liberal sea, from out 
whose abyss it has been flung, and 


Which doth with its eternal motion make 
A sound like thunder—everlastingly. 


Dr. Brown is a Scotchman—a 
lineal representative of the old 
God-fearing saints of the ‘ Cove- 
nant’ and the ‘ Protest "—and there 
is a pleasant heathery flavour of 
nationality about him. The book 
is indeed thoroughly Scotch; the 
quiet force, the happy anecdotical 
turn, the quaint and expressive 
Latinisms, the gentle savour of old- 
fashioned courteous formality, are 
all characteristic of the genuine 
Scotch gentleman of the best type 
—so skilfully sketched by Sir 
Walter in the Jonathan Oldbuck of 
the Antiquary. Dr. Brown is pecu- 


many men of hisclasshave too often done, 
and still do, rest in the mere contempla- 
tion and recognition of the re Qaoyr. 
This was to him but the shadow of the 
supreme substance, 6 @eo¢. How unlike 
to this fervour, this reverence and godly 
fear, is the hard, cool, nonchalant style 
of many of our modern men of science, 
each of whom is so intent on his own 


liarly felicitous when describing his 
countrymen. ‘ Professor Syme,’ ‘Sir 
Adam Ferguson,’ ‘Dr. Barclay,’ 
‘Dr. Combe,’ and ‘Sir William 
Hamilton,’ are masterly portraits 
of remarkable men; while the 
homely rustic or the hard-working 
‘Gideon Gray’* is delineated with 


* ‘Gideon Gray’ is the representative of the Scotch country surgeons,—a class 
distinguished for the varied intelligence they display, the hard work they undergo, 


and the miserable remuneration they receive. We are pleased to have an oppor- 
tunity of adding our own testimony on this subject to Dr. Brown’s. One of the 
keenest and kindest-hearted men we ever knew (the past tense now, alas!) was a 
country surgeon ; though he worked early and late at his calling, he was capable 
and well informed on every topic of general concernment, He was always aw 
courant with the newest discoveries in medical science; but he did not neglect 
either politics or literature: and the recollection of the old gentleman in his study 
with The Newcomes, the Saturday Review, and the Lancet beside him, will always 
remain very pleasant to us. Dr. Brown says— 

‘We speak not without long, intimate, and extensive knowledge of the men 
who have the charge of the lives of our country population, when we assert, that 
not only are they as a class fully equal to other rural professional men in intelli- 
gence, humanity, and skill, and in all that constitutes what we call worth, but 
that, take them all in all, they are the best educated, the most useful, the most 
enlightened, as they certainly are the worst paid and hardest-worked country 
doctors in Christendom. Gideon Gray, in Scott’s story of the Surgeon’s Daughter, 
is a faithful type of this sturdy, warm-hearted, useful class of men, ‘‘under whose 
rough coat and blunt exterior,” as he truly says, ‘‘ you find professional skill and 
enthusiasm, intelligence, humanity, courage, and science.” 

‘Moreover, they have many primary mental qualities in which their more 
favoured brethren of the city are necessarily behind them—self-reliance, presence 
of mind, simplicity and readiness of resource, and a certain homely sagacity. These 
virtues of the mind are, from the nature of things, more likely to be fully brought 
out, where a man must be self-contained and everything to himself; he cannot be 
calling in another to consult with him in every anxious case, or indulge himself in 
the luxury of that safety which has waggishly been expounded as attaching more 
to the multitude of counsellors than to the subject of their counsel. Were this a 
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no less geniality and faithfulness. 
The story of ‘ Rab and his Friends’ 
is a veritable gem. It is true, 
simple, pathetic, and touched with 
an antique grace which, in such 
vicinity, charms and surprises. If 
any pre-Raphaelite aspirant would 
learn how Doric homeliness may be 
united with the utmost perfection 
and symmetry of form, let him 
read this beautiful episode. Per- 
haps the weightier matters of the 
law which encompass it cramp and 
_— it somewhat. An article on 
‘Military Hygiene’ on the one 
hand, and on ‘ Free Competition in 
Medicine’ on the other, ruffle this 
delicate wild flower. We should 
like to see it by itself, illustrated by, 
let us say, Noel Paton and Mrs. 
Blackburn. It would make a 
charming gift-book for children of 
all ages; and we are certain that 
* little Effie,’ no less than our grave 
friend ‘the Professor,’ would rise 
from its perusal with a moist eye, 
and a warm and grateful heart. 

We dare not spoil ‘Rab’ by 
breaking it into fragmentary quota- 
tions ; the story must be read in its 
integrity ; but our readers will like 
to see one or two of the other por- 
traits we have mentioned. 

Here is Professor Syme, the 
greatest surgeon, and perhaps, in 
his clear, direct, unaffected, and 
honest manliness, one of the great- 
est men of the day :— 

Personally, professionally, and pub- 
licly, reality is his aim and his attain- 
ment. He is one of the men—they are 
all too few—who desire to be on the 
side of truth more than to have truth on 
their side ; and whose personal and pri- 
vate worth are always better understood 
than expressed. It has been happily 
said of him, that he never wastes a word, 
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ora drop of ink, or a drop of blood ; and 
his is the strongest, exactest, truest, 
immediatest, safest intellect, dedicated 
by its possessor to the surgical cure of 
mankind, I have ever yet met with. 
He will, I firmly believe, leave an in- 
heritance of good done, and mischief 
destroyed, of truth in theory and in 
practice established, and of error in the 
same exposed and ended, such as no one 
since John Hunter has been gifted to 
bequeath to his fellow-men. As an in- 
strument for discovering truth I have 
never seen his perspicacity equalled ; his 
mental eye is achromatic, and admits 
into the judging mind a pure white light, 
and records an undisturbed, uncoloured 
image, undiminished and unenlarged in 
its passage; and he has the moral 
power, courage, and conscience, to use 
and devote such an inestimable instru- 
ment aright. 


Sir Adam Ferguson was one of 
Sir Walter Scott’s most valued 
friends. Many will recognise the 
fidelity of this portrait :— 


I knew one man who was almost alto- 
gether and absolutely comic, and yet a 
man of sense, fidelity, courage, and 
worth, but over his entire nature the 
comic ruled supreme—the late Sir Adam 
Ferguson, whose very face was a breach 
of solemnity ; I daresay, even in sleep, 
he looked a wag. This was the way in 
which everything appeared to him first, 
and often last too, with a serious enough 
middle. 

I saw him not long before his death, 
when he was of great age, and knew he 
was dying ; there was no levity in his 
manner, or thoughtlessness about his 
state ; he was kind, and shrewd as ever ; 
but how he flashed out with utter merri- 
ment when he got hold of a joke, or 
rather when it got hold of him, and 
shook him, not an inch of his body was 
free of its power—it possessed him, not 
he it. The first attack was on showing 
me a calotype of himself by the late 


fitting place, we could relate many instances of this sagacity, decision, and tact, as 
shown by men never known beyond their own country-side, which, if displayed in 
more public life, would have made their possessors take their place among our 
public great men. 


‘We repeat that our Gideon Grays are, as a class, worthy and intelligent, 


skilful and safe, doing much more good than evil. ‘They deserve well of, and live 
in the hearts of the people, and work day and night for less than anybody but 
themselves and their wives are likely ever to know, for they are most of them un- 
known to the Income-tax collectors. They are like the rest of us, we hope, soberer, 
better read, more enlightened, than they were fifty years ago ; they study and trust 
Nature more, and conquer her bysubmission ; they bleed and blister less, and are more 
up to the doctrine that prevention is the best of all cures. They have participated in 
the general acknowledgment among the community, thanks to the two Combes and 
others, and to the spirit of the age, of those divine laws of health which He who 


made us implanted in us, and the study and obedience of which is a fulfilling of 
His word.’ 
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Adamson (of Hill and Adamson ; the 
Vandyke and Raeburn of photography), 
in the corner of which he had written, 
with a hand trembling with age and fun, 
‘ Adam’s-sun fecit’—it came back upon 
him and tore him without mercy. 


One other characteristié sketch 
and we have done :— 


Such of our readers (a fast-lessening 
band !) as were pupils of that remarkable 
man and first-rate teacher, Dr. John 
Barclay,—must remember well his sud- 
den bursts of this kind, made all the 
more memorable, that he disliked formal 
moralizing upon his favourite science. 
There was one occasion when he never 
failed to break out. It was when con- 
cluding his description of the bones of 
the skull. His old pupils knew what 
was coming, the new ones were set a 
wondering ; all saw some suppressed 
emotion working within him,—his lan- 
guage was more close and rapid ; that 
homely, sensible, honest face, was eager 
with some unacknowledged central 
feeling, and after finishing the Sella 
Turcica, and the clinoid processes, he 
threw down the sphenoid bone, and the 
time being up, and his hand on the open 
door of that well-known arena in which 
he moved, he seemed as if leaving; in- 
deed, we believe he intended then to 
leave, when turning round upon the 
class, with a face serious almost to 
anger, and a voice trembling with 
feeling, he said, ‘Yes, gentlemen, there 
is a God, omnipotent, omniscient, and 
eternal,’ and vanished under the gallery 
into his room. Depend upon it, this 
single sentence made a deeperimpression 
on his hearers than any more elaborate 
demonstration after the manner of 
Paley. The ardent oldman did not linger 
among particulars, but passed at once, 
and with a sort of passionate fervour, 
to the full absolute assertion. 


Of course, in the work of a non- 
rofessional writer, several blemishes 
ie on the surface which the critics 
may easily pick up. Dr. Brown in 
his preface, for instance, hopes that 
he may be pardoned for his Viability 
to be overtaken by ‘ humorousness.’ 
There is a naiveté and ingenuous- 
ness in this confession which to us 
is quite charming; an ill-natured 
critic, however, might be tempted 
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to reply that the author may keep 
his mind perfectly easy on that 
score; a reply, we confess, not 
without reason: for, with the ex- 
ception of half-a-dozen capital stories 
(which are told exactly when they 
ought to be), we find no trace of 
any such weakness. Again: Dr. 
Brown is sometimes a little sum- 
mary in the verdicts he pronounces. 
Mr. Charles Dickens is dismissed 
in a contemptuous sentence; and 
after quoting certain uncouth and 
unintelligible Dorie stanzas on an 
individual named ‘ Aiken Drum,’ 
the author proceeds to intimate that 
he would rather have written them 
than ‘any amount of Aurora Leighs, 
and such like.’ Now, though we 
believe that Aurora Leigh contains 
as much good poetry as any book 
recently published, we can tolerate 
a criticism which fairly and delibe- 
rately arrives at a different conclu- 
sion; but we do object to random 
comparisons, and hasty and inci- 
dental generalizations. The article 
we like least is that entitled ‘ Ex- 
cursus Ethicus,’ which undertakes 
to dispose of all the philosophers of 
the world from the time of Moses 
down to our own, in a series of epi- 
grammatic paragraphs. The paper . 
suffers from the fatal defect of all 
such writing. A great man cannot 
be cast into an epigram. The epi- 
gram touches one side only; and 
for the most part the acute angles 
of that side best. 

Notwithstanding these slight 
blemishes, Hore Subsecive is on the 
whole a book of much wisdom and 
beauty; and we most heartily re- 
commend it—its cause as well as its 
execution. The Latin’ title will 
perhaps awe and disturb our fairer 
readers: but they may rest assured 
that it indicates nothing very formi- 
dable. ‘What is the meaning of 
Hore Subsecive, papa?’ asked a 
little friend of our own. ‘ Brown 
studies, my dear,’ was the reply—a 
very liberal translation, no doubt, 
but sufficiently characteristic for the 
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HINTS FOR VAGABONDS. 
BY ONE OF THEMSELVES. 
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‘TY NOW most of the rooms of 
thy native country before thou 

goest over the threshold thereof,’ is 
the advice which Fuller gives to per- 
sons about to travel; and no doubt at 
his time it was very proper and ne- 
cessary advice. Travel was then in 
some degree a course of study, form- 
ing a part of the education of every 
cultivated man, and as such had its 
elements, its A B C and first prin- 
ciples to be made up, before the 
student was fit to deal with its more 
advanced branches. But progress 
has done away with the necessity for 
so roundabout a method of instruc- 
tion ; since then the schoolmaster 
himself has been abroad, and saves 
us a world of trouble by allowing 
us to reap the benefit of his expe- 
rience. Why should we travel for 
knowledge when a quarter's school- 
ing in any select academy teaches 
us more about the cities and man- 
ners of men than poor Ulysses was 
able to pick up in all those weary 
years of cruising? Is it not writ- 
ten in the geography book that the 
Spaniard is arrogant, haughty, and 
vindictive ; that the Frenchman is 
vain and frivolous; the German 
hlegmatic, &c. &c.? and does not 
innock tell us to a hide what the 
exports of Russia are, and how many 
artichokes are grown annually at 
Jerusalem? With such curious 
and accurate information ready to 
our hand, it is needless to go 
through the severe discipline that 
our less fortunate forefathers had to 
undergo. When we travel, all we 
have to do is to enjoy ourselves as 
fully as the length of our holiday 
and purse may permit; and if other 
countries are more favourable to 
this end, there is no reason why 
they should not have a preference 
over our own. Instinct leads the 
holiday seeker to look for as com- 
lete a change of scene as is possible. 
Now and then, itis true, when John 
Gilpin gets a day to himself, ie will 
go in for a little quiet domestic 
carpentery by way of relaxation, 
mend all the chairs that have been 
broken within the last six months, 





glue a new tail into the bluff stern 
of Gilpin junior’s spotted steed, and 
make a gallant but fruitless attempt 
to put upa roller for the jack-towel 
behind the kitchen door. But in 
general his impulse will be to rush 
out of town, and go and dine at 
Edmonton. And so on a larger 
scale, when a man has a month or 
six weeks to devote to his recrea- 
tion, he will in most cases transplant 
himself for that time as completely 
as he can. It is just because we 
are a nation of shopkeepers that we 
are such gadabouts; it is because 
we stick closely to desk and counter 
for eleven months that we fly as far 
as possible from them for the 
twelfth, and one of the most satis- 
factory proofs that the French 
really mean to become a commercial 
nation, and are taking seriously to 
business habits, is that they are to 
be found in greater and greater 
numbers every year enjoying their 
just measure of idleness beyond the 
frontiers of that Belle France they 
are so proud of. The Lago Mag- 
giore may not be as lovely as Win- 
dermere or Kiilarney, or the Rhine 
as beautiful as the Thames, but they 
make the reality of the holiday more 
ent, and this, even laying aside 
their advantages in a pecuniary 
point of view, is enough to turn the 
scale in their favour. 

If the west coast of Ireland is 
here suggested as being worth ex- 
ploitation, it is not out of any 
deference to that absurd notion that 
we have no business to go abroad 
until we have seen everything that 
is worth seeing at home. It is 
simply because to many, and espe- 
cially to the cockney, it offers as 
ae a change of scene as can 
be obtained in any foreign country, 
because it affords rare opportunities 
for free and independent rambling,. 
and is, as yet at io wonderfully 
little spoiled by the invading tourist 
and his faithful camp-followers. 
Indeed, Connemara is not likely 
ever to become very popular with 
these gentry. Its beauties are not 
sufficiently of the rose-water school,. 
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and lie scattered over too 
surface. There are none of those 
choice spots where broad blue 
lakes, set in soft woods and de- 
licately rounded hills, tempt enter- 
prise to build a huge hotel, and 
sentimentality to come, per excur- 
sion ticket, and smooth its chin and 
sleek its hair, and say the earth is 
beautiful. There are none of those 
luscious landscapes which seem to 
have been expressly composed for 
the tinted paper of the album, or 
the act drop of a minor theatre. 
The scenery of Connemara, and the 
country to the north of it, is 
altogether of a breezier and more 
vigorous sort. Tall cliffs, with the 
green Atlantic heaving beneath 
them ; lordly mountains, with its 
mists curling round their gre 
heads; lonely bays, studded with 
islands and rocks, where the seals 
doze in the sun, with the cormo- 
rants to mount guard over them ; 
wild glens, and noisy streams, and 
dark tarns ; long stretches of purple 
heath and brown moor, where the 
lover wheel and the grouse chal- 
enge. This is for the most part the 
sort of thing which the pilgrim will 
find in the district just named. 
Even the ruins that meet the eye 
here and there, the sturdy square 
strongholds of Grace O’Malley and 
the O’Flahertys, have a thickset, 
masculine look about them, as if 
they despised the notion of being 
picturesque and interesting, like 
other old castles that have been 
weak enough to give in to the con- 
ventionalities of society. 

Generally speaking, the traveller, 
having reached Galway, is recom- 
mended to make directly for the 
coast at Clifden, by way of Ough- 
terard and Ballinahinch. But a 
sail up Lough Corrib and a day 
spent at Cony is a far better way of 
commencing operations. A strange 
spot is this Cong: indeed, how could 
a place with such a queer Chinese 
sounding name help being more or 
less eccentric. Not that the little 
town itself sets up any pretensions 
to originality of character, for archi- 
tecturally and socially it is much as 
other towns in the West, having a 
chapel and a meeting-house and an 
inn, and one or two instances of 
that sort of emporium described in 
the dialect of the country as a ‘ gro- 


eat a 


Cong. 


cery,’ and dealing in soap, crockery, 
whip-handles, tenpenny nails, not 
to speak of another article, the pur- 
chasers of which come out ever and 
anon wiping their mouths upon 
their sleeves. But the site on which 
it has settled itself is one which it 
is difficult to imagine any sane vil- 
lage would have selected, unless 
under pressure of circumstances, or 
for some very special reason. It 
lies between the two lakes, Mask 
and Corrib, on a plain of limestone 
compared with which Arabia Petrea 
is probably a water meadow, and 
Stony Stratford a place remarkable 
for tropical luxuriance of vegetation. 
As you cross this sheet of rock a 
mysterious sound of rushing water 
constantly strikes the ear, and you 
find that you are in fact upon a vast 
bridge, under which the surplus 
waters of Lough Mask are burrow- 
ing their way down to the lower 
lake. In some spots they come 
bubbling up through the stone as if 
they were seized with a sudden de- 
sire for fresh air and daylight, and 
flow along equably for a few yards, 
but very soon finding that all is 
barren they go down again with a 
dissatisfied gurgle, and grumble 
away to the southward, until they 


make common cause with similarly 


disappointed streams, and push for 
the nearest patch of clay, where they 
assert themselves as an independent 
river. There are other places, where 
the roof of the tunnel has fallen in, 
affording a glimpse of a weird 
cavern with a ghostly river flowing 
through it, and in the largest of 
these resides the oldest inhabitant 
of Cong, the celebrated White Trout, 
the subject of many a legend. Any 
gentleman who may be studying 
the supernatural for dramatic pur- 
poses, will do well to visit Cong, and 
descend into this grotto under the 
guidance of the wild woman who 
shows it; forin her hands the exhi- 
bition has quite the air of an incan- 
tation. After evoking the Trout, 
who is understood to be a spell- 
bound princess, of great beauty and 
accomplishments, But nevertheless 
may be seen in a dark pool at your 
feet wagging her tail with perfect 
affability, and staring at you in an 
unconcerned andeven stolid manner, 
your c.chantress makes up and 
ignites a number of straw torches, 
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which are sent floating down the 
stream, lighting u the black swirl- 
ing river and the dripping roof and 
glistening sides of the cave, until 
one by one they expire with a dole- 
ful hiss, and are swept like lost souls 
into the moaning darkness. Alto- 
gether it is a strange scene, and 
very well calculated to excite valu- 
able emotion in persons who deal 
in that article. The White Trout 
is of course, and it is to be hoped 
always will be, held sacred—indeed, 
the consequences of any attempt on 
her life are said to be serious; but 
there is no lack in these holes of 
humbler members of the same 
family, who, not having the good 
fortune to have been born albinoes, 
may be taken and fried with perfect 
impunity. By the way, no one 
should attempt Connemara without 
fishing tackle, for almost every- 
where opportunities occur which 
would have made a fisherman of 
Dr. Johnson himself. It is not ab- 
solutely necessary to encumber 
yourself with a rod, for a sportin 

—_ is pretty widely iffused 
throughout the country, and the 
landlord of your inn will always be 
able to lend or borrow one for you. 


But there is no great difficulty in 
stowing away a couple of casting- 


lines, a few flies, and materials for 
making more ; and perhaps, if you 
do not object to it on principle, a 
bottle of preserved salmon roe—of 
course, to be tried only where the 
fly is useless. At Cong the proper 
time is night, and the means a white 
moth, which may be constructed for 
the oceasion with some of the fur of 
a white hat and a feather drawn out 
of your pillow. Thus prepared, you 
go clattering over the rocks, which 
ring out like metal under your feet, 
letting your fly spin like a fleck of 
foam in one black cauldron after 
another, taking care if there be a 
moon to keep your shadow off the 
water ; until a dull oily sound, as of 
some one swallowing an oyster hard 
by, produces an instinctive move- 
ment of the wrist, and out of the 
gloom something comes spinning 
which kicks and glistens at your 
feet in the moonlight, and which 
you contemplate with the exultation 
and hardness of heart inseparable 
from such a moment. As you look 
at your victim and see what a deep, 
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broad-backed, well-fed little fellow 
he is, you begin to comprehend the 
mystery of Cong. The town owes 
its existence to the abbey, the re- 
mains of which are still visible ; and 
the monks of old, although, as. we 
have often been told, a jolly crew, 
knew perfectly well what they were 
about. With such trout as this it 
is easy to conceive a man enduring 
the ngours of Lent with edifying 
fortitude; besides which, now that 
you come to look at it closely, the 
spot is by no means so inhospitable 
as at first sight appears. There are 
broad cracks and fissures running 
through the limestone in every 
direction, and in these there grows a 
grass remarkably soft, tender, and, 
as Mr. Gerald Senor would say, 
lush in quality; just as the most 
succulent morsels of the sheep lie in 
the crevices of the blade-bone. No 
doubt many a juicy saddle was 
waxing fat in these unsuspected 
little pastures, while the religious 
world was extolling with pitying 
admiration the rigid asceticism of 
the worthy monks of Cong, those 
pious conies dwelling among the 
rocks for purposes of self-mortifica- 
tion. With what humorous satis- 
faction the excellent old fellows 
must have contemplated their repu- 
tation for austerity; and what a 
joke it must have been to hear 

rother Flanagan forestall Shallow’s 
‘Barren, barren, barren; beggars 
all, Sir John;—marry, good air,’ 
accompanying the remark with « sly 
dig in Brother Casey’s ribs, as they 
took some rich stranger up to the 
belfry of the abbey, and showed him 
a prospect bleak enough even now, 
but infinitely more so in the ninth 
or tenth century. Poor old birds! 
the coy snugness of their nest was 
their ruin eventually, if there is any 
truth in the story about the lady 
who was so smitten with the com- 
fort of the abbey and the flavour of 
its trout, that she gave her husband 
no rest until he had rooted out the 
holy men and settled himself in 
their place. 

Cong, lying between the two 
lakes which form the eastern boun- 
dary of Connemara, acts as the 
gateway by which you enter that 
district. The first stage is to Maam, 
an easy walk, or, if you prefer it, 
a sail, for one of the many creeks 
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of Lough Corrib penetrates thus 
far into the mountains. On a low 
island near the head of the lake 
stand the ruins of the Hen’s Castle, 
so called because the wife of one 
O'Flaherty the Cock defended it 
valiantly against the foes of her 
lord. Every side you turn you 
meet with relics and legends of this 
sort, all belonging to the period 
when this region was significantly 
named Jar-Connaught, not that the 
rest of Connaught, according to all 
accounts, was remarkable for its 
freedom from discord. After the 
old chieftains were killed off, and 
their strongholds reduced to mere 
features in the landscape, there 
seems to have succeeded a reign of 
rapparees, and many are the stories 
and many the spots consecrated by 
the feats of Macnamara and his 
mare Moreen, Davy the Devil, and 
others whose memory is much re- 
spected by a grateful posterity, on 


whom they never had any oppor-- 


tunity of levying black mail. It is 
sad to think that heroes of such 
daring and ingenuity should have 
so wasted their fine genius on mean 
and ignoble objects. Men with not 
a tithe of their abilities were ever 


day dying in ruffles at Tyburn, wit 

a sympathizing crowd around them, 
while these inglorious ruffians were 
frittering away their youth and in- 
tellect upon some fair-going small 
farmer, or stray traveller with a 
purseful of Mr. Wood's brass half- 


pence. Yet there is something 
stoical in this absence of ambition, 
this choice of cheap immortality in 
the pages of the chap-book, in 
preference to the garish renown of 
the Newgate Calendar. Peace be 
with their ashes, humble local mis- 
creants. If they did nothing more, 
at least they have contrived to 
mvest many a lonely rock and 
rugged pass with a kind of homely 
romance that suits the wild un- 
kempt seenery. 

For a hermit who, renouncing the 
world, still clings to its fleshpots, 
and entertains doubts as to the 
wholesomeness of the crystal spring 
and the dinner of herbs, the little 
inn at Maam would make an excel- 
lent experimental cell. Here, shut 
in by noble purple mountains, with 
the bright waters of the lake stretch- 
ing away to the southward, and 
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nothing to break the silence but the 
rushing of the stream that runs 
down the valley, and the piping of 
the curlews on the shore, he can 
have solitude, salmon, mountain 
mutton, meditation, hare, grouse, 
and whisky, all in a degree of per- 
fection that is rarely attainable. 
Following the glen that runs to the 
right, you come to the village of 
Leenane, at the head of the famous 
Killery harbour, and here Conne- 
mara may be said to commence in 
earnest. It is difficult at first to 
realize the fact that the strip of 
water before you winding its way 
off westward among the mountains, 
is actually a portion of the Atlantic. 
It looks far more like a wilder and 
grander Rhine, stripped of its vine- 
yards and old castles, than an arm 
of the sea. But there is an un- 
mistakeable briny flavour in the 
breeze that sweeps up the valley. 
The rocks are fringed with brown 
seaweed that floats out and then 
hangs dripping as the sleepy tidal 
swell comes rolling by. Out in mid- 
channel the gulls are wheeling and 
dipping with hungry cries, or riding 
serenely at anchor with all the indo- 
lence of repletion; and here and 
there the glossy round head of a 
seal comes up and goes down again 
after a cursory inspection of the 
upper world. On each side moun- 
tains, inlaid with green, purple, and 
grey of a vividness that seems 
peculiar to the Irish highlands, rise 
abruptly from the water, broken by 
an occasional gorge, down which a 
little stream leaps eagerly, as if 
aware of the impossibility ofits ever 
becoming a great river, and anxious 
to be a part of the mighty ocean 
with as little delay as possible. At 
some distance up one of these lies 
Delphi, a spot so called because it 
affords good salmon fishing—at least, 
if you have a pocket Lempriere’s 
Classical Dictionary,you may amuse 
yourself with trying to find some 
other reason—and opposite to this 
the road takes advantage of a valley 
that runs southward, and leaves the 
water side. This the tourist in 
general follows from a distrust, not 
altogether unfounded, of the region 
that lies right ahead of him. By 
so doing, however, he misses the 
grandest portions of the Killery. 
The mountains grow steeper and 
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wilder, and the inlet seems more 
completely landlocked at every step 
as you approach its mouth; until 
at Jast, just as you are beginning to 
doubt its existence, the broad At- 
lantic bursts suddenly on the view, 
and through the gap in front of you, 
you see far away the white horses 
racing for the shore ; and the great 
mass of Mulrea, the noblest of the 
Western Mountains, standing out 
like ahuge buttress againstthe ocean. 
Nothing is easier than to pay the 
noisy homage of big words to a 
scene of this sort; but Pelion piled 
on Ossa in the shape of adjective 
and epithet is not description ; and 
a grateful silence is sometimes a 
higher tribute of admiration than 
any amount of wordy rapture. 
‘It was not for me,’ said Dr. 
Johnson, ‘ to bandy civilities with 
my Sovereign ;’ and when brought 
face to face with a majesty which is 
not of man’s institution, are we to 
treat it with less deference ? 

Far better to lie down for a while 
on the soft short grass of the moun- 
tain-side, and listen to the roar of 
the waves, and watch the changing 
shadows of the clouds, and then go 
on your way rejoicing because you 
saw, and, in the words of that 
shortest and fullest of criticisms on 
nature, saw that it was good. It is 
true you pay something for your 
enjoyment by being forced to put 
up with such accommodation as a 
poor fishing village can offer, still, 
even this has an advantage in giving 
a double relish to a morning swim 
off the rocks of Ballinakill Bay. 
On these Connemara cliffs one has 
a queer feeling of satisfaction, some- 
what like that produced by reaching 
the top of a high mountain, a sort of 
sensation of you-can’t-go-further- 
ness which other of our coasts never 
give. The Atlantic does not look 
wider than the English Channel or 
the German Ocean, but then the con- 
sciousness that it is the Atlantic, 
that you are on the very rim and 
edge of Europe, and that the nearest 
land ahead is another world, this 
makes all the difference. A plunge 
off these rocks, too, is a very 
different thing from a_ bathe at 
Hastings or Brighton. Here is no 
tide that creeps up along the sand. 
Yonder giant that comes rolling 
towards you was born a week ago 
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off the coast of Labrador. He has 
joined in boisterous games of leap- 
frog with frisky schools of young 
whales at play in the warm waters 
of the Gulf Stream; gurgled and 
moaned in the blue crevices of the 
drifting iceberg; washed the 
weather-beaten deck of the poor 
abandoned ; held converse with the 
great sea serpent on the failure of 
the transatlantic telegraph. And 
now he hoists you up on his broad 
green shoulders, and for a moment 
you seem to see the uttermost parts 
of the earth, then, dropping you as 
the eagle did the ambitious tortoise 
in the fable, he dashes on over the 
rocks, pouring himself in cascades 
into the pools, rousing up the sea 
anemones that are winking at the 
bottom, and the starfish stretching 
their five lazy limbs on the soft 
sand, and growing hoary and gar- 
rulous as his end approaches, dies 
with a bellow at the foot of the 
cliff. Another experience which 
you must make is that of a corragh 
voyage. The corragh is a descrip- 
tion of boat peculiar to this coast, 
and probably in date ranks imme- 
diately after Noah’s ark. Like that 
early specimen of naval architecture, 
it is pitched within and without, so 
if you have any regard for your 
trousers you will take a bunch of 
dried seaweed to sit upon; but its 
construction is on the whole far 
simpler, and involves a much smaller 
outlay of capital. It consists of a 
frame of timber, looking suspiciously 
like barrel-hoops with a canvas 
covering strained over it, the whole 
being kept from collapsing by two 
or three laths on which the rowers 
sit. These, a race of fishermen of 
strange prejudices, who eat not 
lobster, neither do they swim, pull 
each a pair of sculls, which work on 
a pin instead of in rowlocks. The 
extreme lightness of the whole 
affair is such that a man can-carry 
it on his back with perfect ease, and 
a string of fishers so laden, seen 
from the cliffs above, looks exactly 
like a detachment of black beetles 
patrolling the beach. Consequently 
it bobs about in the roughest sea 
like a feather, and is quite safe, 
notwithstanding that the lithe 
framework bends and writhes in a 
manner ogglesome to behold wnen 
you are three miles from land ; and 
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that the canvas is patched and 
mended in many a place, not with 


A web of the siken claith, 
And another o’ the twine, 


but with what looks uncommonly 
like a portion of the spirited owner's 
galligaskins. 

On reaching Clifden you have 
made the circuit of the better part 
of Connemara. The interior, how- 
ever, remains to be explored, and 
this, if pressed for time, you can 
manage by taking a seat on the 
Westport car, one of the vehicles 
of the benevolent Mr. Bianconi, 
which rurs through the heart of the 
district, passing by Kylemore and 
Leenane. But a better plan will be 
to start for Ballinahinch, and there 
turning to the Jeft, climb the range 
of the Twelve Pins, and descend 
upon the lake of Kylemore, which 
lies at the foot of them, and on 
which you can have a good day’s 
fishing if the weather be at all 
favourable. In these excursions 
you will probably have occasion to 
notice Pat’s extreme sociability, as 
evidenced by the persevering way 
in which he gives you the benefit of 
his company as you walk along. 
Slow or fast, road or mountain side, 
in or out of his way, it is all the 
same to him. For miles he will be 
close at your side, trotting when 
you put on a vigorous spurt, halting 
when you halt. Should you feel it 
absolutely necessary to shake him 
off, to take out a scrap of paper and 
a pencil, and draw his likeness, will 
generally send him flying, especially 
if you seem to be particularly tickled 
with the result. It is far better, 
however, to fraternize with him. 
He may be a little shy at first, but 
fill his pipe with tobacco, and talk 
to him, and though it is by no means 
probable that you will entertain an 
angel thereby, it is not unlikely you 
may find an extremely droll devil 
who will entertain you. He will 
not be able to resist the temptation 
of ‘ taking a rise’ out of the stranger, 
and presently the marvellous stories 
and tremendous bounces will come 
rolling out in all the richness of the 
brogue, and garnished with those 
grotesque verbal misapplications 
which are now, alas, the only relic 
of the hedge schoolmaster’s disci- 
pline. And oh, deal gently with 
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him. Check not his bounding 
imagination by stigmatizing this as 
stuff, or asking him if he expects 
you to believe that. Remember 
what a luxury humbug is to the 
poor fellow, and how seldom he gets 
an opportunity of bringing his 
powers in that line into play. If 
you cannot with any decency 
pretend to believe yourself, at least 
make believe to believe that he 
believes all he says, and he will be 
happy in the notion that you are 
‘sould’ so far. The slightest 
provocation suffices. Ask him the 
name of a mountain, and he will 
reply, ‘That, yer honour? That’s 
Maamturk in Joyce’s counthry, 
where the Joyces do be livin’; the 
biggist min in all Ireland.’ A pause. 
‘Oh, but yer honour’s tibakky is 
sthrong and beautifull.’ Puff. 
‘Out an’ out the biggest of them all, 
Jack Joyce, was onst nigh hand 
upon carried off, body an’ bones, 
by a showman to be made a joint of 
in a peepshow. Did yer honour 
hear tell of it?’ Of course your 
honour never heard tell of anything 
of the kind, and so forthwith you 
are treated to the legend of 


JacK JOYCE AND THE GIANT. 


First an’ foremost ye must know 
Jack was mighty proud of his size, 
and of bein’, as he used to say, the 
greatest man in all Ireland. An’ 
sure enough he was tremendious 
big, nigh seven fut in hoighth, and 
wid a carkiss on him like an 
eighteen gallon keg. Well, wan 
day Jack comes thrampin’ down 
into Leenane to gethimself measured 
for a pair of brogues, for he was 
mighty severe upon shoe-leather by 
raison of his weight, and in he goes 
into the shop of the brogue-maker, 
one Farrell by name, a little ottomy 
of a man wid a sharp tongue of his 
own, who used totake great divarshin 
out of big Jack by gibin’ him an’ 
makin’ all sorts of dthroll collusions 
to his bulk and diminsions. 

* Morrow, Jack,’ says Farrell. 

‘I think ye might say Misther 
Joyce to yer betthers,’ says Jack. 

‘My betthers!’ says the little 
man. ‘For why now? Is it 
because ye’re big an’ bulky an’ ate 
more bacon to yer breakquest than 
would keep a dacent family for a 
week? Erra what good are ye, at 
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all at all, man, except for fillin’ 
house-room? And for the matter 
of that I seen a bigger man than ye 
yestherday, an’ he ‘hadn't half yer 
consate.’ 

‘That’s a lie,’ says Jack. 
the biggest man in all Ireland.’ 

‘Divil a lie,’ says the other. 
‘There’s a bigger man than ever 
you were in Ballinrobe this minnit. 
And what do you think they’re 
doin wid him P Why they’re showin 
him to the people for tuppence in a 
raree show, all as one as he wasa 
wild baste. Arrah man, go show 
yourself for tuppence. It’s all ye’re 

ood for.’ 

Wid that Jack makes a wipe at 
him wid a bit of a stick he used 
carry; it was like the mast of a 
Galway hooker that same switch. 
But the little brogue-maker was as 
nimbleasa grasshopper, an’ shkipped 
away, an’ Jack a’most Seoaall out 
the wall of the cabin wid the whack 
he hot it. Well, he knew of old 
there was no ketchin’ Farrell to 
bate him, so he made it up wid 
him ; for, to give him his jew, there 
was always a power of nathur about 
Jack, barrin’ such times as he was 
riz. Sometimes he’d murther a 
whole village, and be the first man 
to forget all about itafterwards. So 
he got measured for the brogues and 
wint home in pace, but mighty un- 
aisy in his mind in regard of the 
news he heard abcut. the joint in 
Ballinrobe. ‘ Will ye ate yer sup- 
per?’ says the wife. ‘Don’t bother 
me wid yer suppers, says Jack. 
‘Well, then, take a shaugh of the 
pipe and come to bed.’ No, divil 
& pipe or supper would Jack have, 
he was that heavy in his heart. 
‘Waken me airly,’ says he, ‘for 
I've got a thransaction at Ballin- 
robe ;) and wid that he goes to 
sleep, detarmined to make a com- 

late discovery of the whole matter 
ae he was a day older. In the 
mornin’ he sot off for Ballinrobe, 
but lo and behold, when he got 
there the carrywan wid the joint 
was gone, and all they could tell 
him was that it tuk the Castle- 
bar road. Off goes Jack post haste 
widout waitin’ to take bite or sup, 
and at last, about five or six mile 
out of the town, he sees the carry- 
wan standin’ by the roadside. tt 
was a big yalla chay made in the 
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shape of a house, wid an elegant 
hall-door and glass windies to it, an’ 
‘Corcoran’s Pavilion’ wrote in big 
letthers over them; an’ the peo- 
ple belongin’ to it was sittin’ on 
the grass by the side of the road 
aitin’ their dinner off the top of a 
big drum. There was the showman 
himself, who used to do thricks wid 
knives and forks, and crumple up a 
little guinea-pig he had quite small, 
and put it in his weskit pocket. And 
there was a north-country man wid 
one leg, an’ mighty handy at a 
highland fling, which was a great 
curosity in a cripple, you know. 
And there was a young woman that 
used to dance in trousers, and take 
the money in a tambourine when 
the people went in to see the show. 
And then there was the joint ; but 
the moment they seen Jack comin’ 
puffin’ down the road they made 
Aim quit aitin’ and crawl into the 
carrywan, not likin’ to let him be 
seen too chape. 

‘God save all here,’ says Jack. 

‘God save ye kindly,’ says the 
showman. 

‘I could hear of a joint that 
you have for show,’ says Jack; 
‘might one have a look at him?’ 

‘Faix you're a’most a joint 

ourself,’ says the young woman, 
aughin’ at him quite pleasant. 

‘Them’s my very raisons, my 
darl—that’s to say, Miss,’ says 
Jack, very respectful, for he was 
sthruck intirely wid her, never seein’ 
the like before. She was a weeshy 
little crathur, dressed out fine in 
ribbons, wid a sallow face and a 
spot of raddle on each cheek like a 
poppy in a barley field. But then 
she had a purty nate fut and ankle, 
an’ them was faymale accomplish- 
ments Jack was evermore mighty 
partial to. Well, to make a jong 
story short, when they heard how 
Jack had come all that way to see 
the joint, they agreed to let him 
have a look for a shilling, tuppence 
bein’ the regular price ; but, as the 
showman said, it was out of business 
hours. So the long man was brought 
out, an’ he an’ Jack stud up beside 
aich other; an’ sure enough Jack 
wasn’t within a head of him. But 
then he wasn’t within three feet as 
big round the body as Jack, and 
when they came to talk of strength 
and fell to wrostlin’, Jack threwn 
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him on his back as aisy as kiss my 
hand; for with all his hoighth he 
was a poor crathur, especially about 
the legs. This made Jack as plazed 
as Punch, and put him in grate 
humour intirely. He got quite 
frindly wid the whole lot, more 
especially wid the young woman, 
and when the wan-legged man 
pulled out a deck o’ cards and pro- 
sed a game of spoil five, he went 
In, as in g manners bound, and 
in coorse got rooked most awful. 
The truth is, he was evermore soft 
wid the girls, and instid of minding 
his play he was carryin’ on wid the 
oung woman, an’ she encouragin’ 
lin, all to spite the long fellow, who 
was by way of courtin’ her. While 
this was goin’ on the showman was 
eyin’ Jack, and remarkin’ how 
thunderin’ big he was. 

‘He’d make a gallows fine pro- 
perty,’ says he to the one-legged 
man. 

‘Bedad he would,’ says the other. 
‘I wish we had him,’ 

‘ The other fellow wont last long,’ 
says the showman; ‘he’s gettin’ 
quite wake in the legs. 

‘He never was sthrong in them,’ 
says the cripple; ‘but he says it 
comes of lyin’ doubled up in the car- 

wan. 

‘That’s all blether,’ says the 
showman ; ‘’tis goin’ he is. I wish 
we had this chap in his place, so as 
not to be left widout a joint at all 
at all.’ 

‘I wondther could we coax him 
to come wid us?” says one-leg. 

‘I misdoubt it,’ says the show- 
man. 

‘See,’ says the other, ‘ how Biddy 
is putting the comether on him. 
Suppose we give her the hard word. 
She’s the divil for deludthering 
anyhow.’ 

‘Thry it, avick, and God speed 
you,’ says the showman. 

The first op sapener d they got 
they made Biddy sinsible, and ex- 
plained their maynin’ to her, and 
then the cards were put up and 
whisky brought out, and they all 
fell to dthrinkin. 

I don’t know if yer honour has 
ever remarked, but big men never 
stand the dthrink. May be it’s be- 
caise the sperrits has plenty of 
room to make a ruction. But any- 
how, partly bein’ a big man, and 
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partly by rayson of being fasting— 
not ao the young woman 
never let his glass stand empty— 
Jack was very soon mogalore—you 
know what I mane. Then they all 
got into the carrywan, Jack og 
reoin’ and swearing he’d make her 
Queen of Marocky, and I dunna 
what beside; and then they had 
more dthrink, until at last poor 
Jack tumbles over on the flure 
spacheless. 

‘You gev him too much,’ says 
the showman. 

‘ Divil a bit,’ says Biddy; ‘he 
wont come to till to-morrow, and 
then I'll begin on him again. Lave 
him to me, I'll manage him.’ 

So they doubled up Jack, and 
crammed him into a part of the 
carrywan that was made for the 
great say sarpent, and put a stuffed 
marmaid undther his head for a 


illow. 

‘He'll be mortial heavy on the 
ould mare, I’m thinkin’,’ says the 
showman ; ‘ but sure it’s dark, and 
Magra’—that was the long fellow 
—‘can walk.’ 

When they got into Castlebar 
Jack was sleepin’ beautiful, so they 
left him quite and peaceable where 
he was; and in the mornin’, when 
the people began to cluster round 
the consarn to see the curosities, 
he was sleepin’ still. Well, there 
was no call to rouse him up, for the 
say sarpent he was lying with 
couldn’t be exhibited in regard of 
being bruk to pieces by the joulting 
of the machine over the bad roads. 
So the showman began calling the 

eople to stip up and see the grate 

ortugee joint, an’ the Injin jug- 
gler (maynin’ himself, the ould im- 
posthir), an’ the grate rolling 
picther of the goold-diggins in 
Osther-ailye, an’ the rest of his 
wondtherfall things—every wan 0’ 
them lies, more or less. An’ the 
wan-legged man took to futtin’ it in 
a highland fling, pounding away 
like a pavior on his wooden leg; 
an’ Biddy all the time turnin’ the 
handle of a thing like a young win- 
nowing-machine, and gettin’ elegant 
music out of it. It wasn’t long or 
the people began to stip up in 
airnest. First one and two, and 
then in bunches, till the intarior 
of the carrywan was nigh thronged. 
But the wan-legged man every now 
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and then would quit dancin’ and 
come inside and pack them like 
pickled herrins, to make room for 
more: puttin’ all the tall ones in 
the back, an’ all the short ones in 
front. Well, while they wor 
waitin’, an’ the showman outside 
sereechin’ always that he was just 
goin’ to begin, whether it was the 
trampin’ an’ the talkin’ that woke 
him, I dunna, but anyhow Jack 
began to mutter to himself, an’ 
snore that sthrong that the whole 
convaniency thrimbled. ‘ My oh,’ 
says the people, ‘what's that ?’ 
An’ some said it was the Injin 
juggler; an’ more said it was some 
other wild baste roarin’. ‘I’m 
fearful,’ says one. ‘I'll not stay,’ 
says another. ‘Here, misther, let 
me out,’ says another. What's the 
matther?’ says the showman. 
Whin they told him, he was fairly 
amplushed, not knowin’ how to git 
out of it, for he was afeard of 
ruinin’ the characther of the show, 
eyther by lettin’ them go in a fright, 
or lettin’ on that it was only a 
dthrunken man. ‘ Lave it to me,’ 
says the wan-legged man in a 
whishper. ‘ Leedies an’ jintlemin,’ 
says he, ‘reshume yer pleeces. 
There’s no call for alarum at all at 
all,’ says he. ‘What is it?’ says 
they. ‘The Royal Bingal tigyer,’ 
says he. That was enough for some 
of them. ‘Here, give us back our 
money,’ says they, ‘an’ let us get 
shut of the roarin’ baste.’ 

‘There’s no money returned,’ 
says he. 

‘ Well, we wont stay to be ate for 
the lucre of tuppence,’ says they. 

‘ He wont ate ye,’ says he. 

‘ For why not?’ says they. 

‘Becaise he’s a studdy, respon- 
sible baste,’ says he. d tell you,’ 
says he, ‘he’s the Royal Bingal 
tigyer prisinted to the Queen by 
the Imperor of Chany, an’ our 
propriethur is now taking him home 
to her Majesty, an’ he’s confined 
wid six big goolden chains an’ a 
padlock.’ 

Well, whin they heard that an’ 
about the chains they wor tuck wid 
a curosity to see him. But no, 
sorrow a sight would wan-leg give 
them. 

‘It id be high thrayson,’ says he, 
‘to make a show of a baste that’s 
the Royal property, and av it kem 
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to the Lord Leftinint’s ears he might 
cut the head off the propriethur ;’ 
and in coorse this made them all 
the more rampagious to get a look 
at the baste. ow and however, at 
last he purtinded to come round. 
‘I durstn’t show him to yez,’ says 
he, ‘ but there’s a chink here con- 
vanient to the door, and if any lady 
or gintleman gives me tuppence 
more ov coorse I can’t purwint them 
from peeping through it ;’ the cun- 
nin’ bla-guard knowin’ well in his 
heart that all they could see by 
raison of the darkness was the tip 
of Jack’s nose and the knees of his 
small-clothes as he lay doubled up 
foreninst them. 

As ye may guess, the tuppences 
kem in middlin’lively, and the people 
was five deep at the chink in a brace 
of shakes. 

‘Oh, dear, oh!’ says one, ‘ do ye 
mind his eye. It’s as red as a coal 
o’ fiyer.’ 

‘ Hut, man, that’s his nose,’ says 
another. 

‘An’ the big legs he has of his 
own !’ says another. 

‘ Are they sthriped ?’ says one in 
the back, ‘I'm told tigyers is 
sthriped all over.’ 

‘ Bedad, they are,’ says the other, 
* for all the world like cordtheroy.’ 

An’ so they wint on, the crathurs, 
though sorrow a much could they see 
barring abiglumpof somethin’ grunt- 
in’ inacorner. But they didn't like 
lettin’ on to one another that they 
hadn’t got the worth of their money. 
Maintime the news flew like wild- 
fiyer through the town, an’ man, 
woman, an’ child, gentle an’ simple, 
kem crowdin’ up to look at the 
Royal Bingal Tigyer, and wid them 
kem one Mullins, a grate ould miser 
of a chap. To be sure he began 
castin’ about for some way of seein’ 
the tigyer chape; so what does he 
do but when no one was lookin’ he 
creeps in undther the wheels of the 
carrywan, and begins thryin’ for a 
chink of his own; and as good luck 
would have it, he finds a hole where 
a boult had fell out of the boords, 
just convanient (to Jack’s ear. As 

e was lookin’ through this he hears 
Jack talkin’ an’ grumblin’ to himself 
in his sleep. So he cocks his ear and 
listens. ‘ Faix,’ says he, ‘you're a 
dthroll Bingal tigyer. May 1 never if 
it isn’t Irish he’s spaking.’ And with 
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that he takes a bit of a sthraw and 

rods Jack in the jaw. ‘Ow!’ says 
Tack. ‘That was a grate: roar,’ 
says the people inside. ; 

* What are ye, at all at all?’ says 
Mullins in a whishper. 

‘I’m the gratest man in all Ire- 
land,’ says Jack, drowsy like. 

‘ Throth, then, ye don’t take up 
much room ay ye are,’ says Mullins. 

*Thrue for ye,’ says Jack, ‘I’m 
bint double like a cod in a pot, wid 
my heels in my mouth a’most.’ 

‘An’ what brought ye there?’ 
says Mullins. 

‘ Erra, how do I know?’ says Jack, 
goin’ aff to sleep again. 

‘Do you know where ye are, 
avick P’ says Mullins. 

‘Sorra a know I know,’ says 
Jack ; ‘ maybe it’s in Purgathory I 
am, for my head is shplittin’ in two 
halves, an’ I’m a’most desthroyed 
wid a pain in the small o’ my back. 
Moreover, my tongue’s as dthry. as 
the flure of a lime-kiln. Av it’s in 
Abraham’s bosom ye are there, give 
us a dthrink o’ wather an’ I'll be 
obleeged to ye.’ 

‘Tut, man,’ says Mullins, ‘ sure 
ye’re not in glory at all. Aren’t ye 
in Corcoran’s Pavilion, an’ the peo- 
S lookin’ at ye for tuppence a 

ead ?” 

Well, sir, whin the mintion of 
that an’ the tuppence sthruck Jack’s 
ear, he remimbered all of a suddint 
all about it, an’ how little Farrell 
was gibin him wid bein’ only fit for 
apeep-show. And wid that he lets 
wan roar out of him ye’d have heard 
at the other ind o’ the Barony, an’ 
sthraitened himself powerful. The 
timbers of the carrywan wasn’t over 
sthrong, an’ they shplit an’ cracked 
wid a noise like tundher, an’ the 
dacent people begins screechin’ 
‘The tigyer! the tigyer!’ an’ goes 
rowlin’ and tumblin’ down the stips, 
for all the world like pitatees spilt 
out of a creel. Sich murdther 
never was seen since Castlebar was 
a town, wid the hurry they were in. 
An’ maybe the showman wasn’t in 
as big a fright as any of them, for 
all he knew it was a Christian an’ 
no tigyer; an’ faix he tuk to runnin’ 
as well as the rest of them. And so 
did Wan-leg, but in his hurry he 
druv his wooden leg into the dthrum, 
which delayed him. When Jack 
got himself loose, the first thing he 
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did was to go and bate the joint, 
for as he said aftherwards, it was all 
along of him that he got into the 
sherape at all. An’ he bate him 
that wicked that it’s my belief he’d 
be batin’ him this minnit av it 
wasn’t for the young woman that 
wint down on her two binded knees 
to him not to kill him all out. So 
he wint at the wan-legged man, but 
he being a cripple, an’ more be token 
entangled wid the dthrum, there 
was no glory in batin’ him; so Jack 
threwn him an’ dthrum body an’ 
bones into the sthreet, and wint 
ragin’ afther the propriethur to bate 
him. Well, the end o’ the matther 
was that Jack had to go before the 
magisthrates, that was sittin’ at 
petty sisshins that same day, for 
assault and batthery, and ruinin’ 
the property of Mr. Corcoran. But 
the magisthrates said sarve him 
right ; an’ if he summonsed Jack for 
tattherin’ his consarn, Jack might 
summons him for false imprison- 
ment, so it was even betune them, an’ 
dismisshed the case. But Jack was 
never the same man afther. It tuck 
all the pride out of him to be made 
a tuppenny raree-show. And many 
a time aftherwards he used to say, 
in the bittherness of his heart, that 
was all a big man was good for now- 
a-days, when there was no fightin’ 
or any other divarshin going on. 


The West is by no means ex- 
hausted when you have seen Conne- 
mara. There is scarcely a mile of 
that glorious coast = north- 
wards, that will not make you won- 
der what our painters are about, 
and why Stanfield is not here to 
paint that feathery surf pouring 
over the low black reefs; or Cooke 
to catch the tints and shades of 
those dappled cliffs; or Jackson to 
transfer to the walls of the ‘Old 
Water Colour’ the long green curves 
of the sleepy tide-swell, when all 
the bay lies panting in the naontide 
heat, and the distant patches of 
sand dance in the glare; and the 
very gulls, too inert to flap a wing, 
sit nodding on rocky shelves, wish- 
ing it were supper time and all cool. 
If you doubt whether such things 
be, read that uncommonly pleasant 
book, A Tour in Connaught, by the 
late Cesar Otway; or another book 
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by a pen that never failed to do 
honour to Irish worth, or wit, or 
beauty, though it is prejudiced, the 
national critics say. ‘The most 
beautiful view I ever saw in the 
world,’ says that pen, writing of 
Clew Bay, ‘and to enjoy which I 
would travel a hundred miles in that 
car, with that very horse and 
driver ;’* to comprehend the force 
of which eulogium it is necessary to 
see not only the scene in question, 
but also a specimen of the local 
vehicle. 

Then, further to the north is 
Achill, which in itself affords almost 
material enough for a summer 
ramble, with its savage brown moors, 
and tumble-down little fishing vil- 
lages, and prim little Protestant 
colony which turns its back upon its 
neighbours, as much as to say, ‘I 
am holier than thou; and lo! I am 
whitewashed and slated, and have 
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var dinner-table, rather than the 
ancient hearth, may in modern 
times be most properly considered 
as the true focus of social life; and 
the esthetics of all that is conveyed 
to an intelligent mind by the im- 
portant word dinner-table, might 
well form the subject for a long and 
philosophical inquiry. Indeed, the 
whole history of biviliestion may be 
appealed to, as showing in what 
manner, from the earliest and rudest 
efforts, advance has been made to 
the latest and most perfect form of 
dinners. Judged by the standard 
of any one department of human 
knowledge, civilization will often, 
no doubt, seem to waver in its on- 
ward progress. Sometimes it may 
appear stationary, sometimes even 
to be moving in a retrograde direc- 
tion. This will occur when the art 
of dining is selected as the guide 
through the maze of history, as it 
would with any other particular art. 
There must have been some charm- 
ing 7éte-i-téte dinners in Paradise ; 
and the family party of eight who 
sat down together for so many 
days in the cuddy of the ark, on 
their voyage of emigration from 
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windows, yea, and chimneys, in 
consequence ;’ not to speak of those 
noble cliffs, rising a sheer two thou- 
sand feet in one unbroken sea-wall. 
Ah! it makes one feel choked and 
stuffy, here in the smoke-fog of 
London, to think of those breezy 
heights, backed by long slopes of 
velvety grass, where the Conti bee 
—that model vagabond—hiveless 
and careless, takes his pleasure 
among the mountain thyme; the 
eagle circling high overhead, a speck 
against the grey sky ; midway down 
the babbling sea-birds passing and 
repassing like restless snow-flakes, 
and far below all the green Atlantic 
heaving silently, and bounded west- 
ward by cloudland with its peaks, 
and pinnacles, and hills of blue 
and gold, like that phantom island 
which the Arran ikon sees as 
he paddles homeward on calm sum- 
mer evenings. 0 
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the antediluvian to the postdiluvian 
world, probably enjoyed themselves 
more than the Act of Parliament 
passengers seeking new homes in 
a modern ship bound to Mel- 
bourne or Otago. There have also 
been impious banquets, as those of 
Atreus and Thyestes; uncomfort- 
able feasts, like that of Damocles— 
a type of the modern host or hostess 
sitting in the consciousness of an 
untried cook, an inadequate esta- 
blishment, or an explosive mixture 
of guests. There have been happy 
love feasts, and wild banquets of 
Centaurs and Lapithe ; there have 
been many Banquo’s ghosts appear- 
ing in divers shapes at many @ 
Macbeth’s table. There have been 
dinners in the Prytanzum at Athens, 
and dinners at the Old Bailey in 
London. In a word, there have 
been good and bad dinners; suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful entertain- 
ments in all ages and all countries 
of the globe. The questions for the 
wise inquirer are, Why is a dinner- 

ty good P—why is a dinner-party 
bad? and these simple questions, 
before they could get themselves 
rightly answered, might lead the 
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votary of truth almost through the 
whole round of human knowledge. 

Seriously, however, and to begin 
historically, and at the beginning— 
(at which there is more merit now- 
a-days in beginning than an honest 
and conscientious investigator of 
truth always gets credit for)—it 
must be considered how men and 
women began to eat their dinners, 
and what they first began to eat 
for them. In the history of our 
species as conceived by the late 
M. Comte, ladies and gentlemen 
in a nascent state of society habi- 
tually used to eat one another; 
and the institution of slavery in 
place of anthropophagy was the first 
—_ step in civilization. It was 

iscovered by some vast genius,who 
united the humanity of a political 
economist with the grand views of 
a Napoleon, that it would be more 
profitable for the victor in warfare 
with neighbouring tribes to convert 
his captive into a waiter at his table 
for the term of his natural life, 
than to consume him at once in 
the form of a dish, to be served u 
at a single entertainment. Accord- 
ing to this theory, therefore, the 
first important advance in human 
civilization may be described as a 
change of habits, under the influence 
of which people who had previously 
always dened upon their prisoners 
of war, found the dinner-table sur- 
rounded by servants; but denuded 
of the entrées which, under an older 
fashion, would have been composed 
of those individuals. It is not clear 
how society acted during the diffi- 
cult state of transition which must 
have ensued. The choice was cer- 
tainly a hard one to have to make, 
between a dinner without waiters, 
and waiters without a dinner; and 
it is only reasonable to suppose a 
period during which the new system 
was not fairly and altogether esta- 
blished in its integrity. Some of 
the captives would still continue to 
be eaten ; and it may not have been 
unusual (in old-fashioned houses) to 
send out a servant to be cooked, and 
for him to make a partial re-appear- 
ance on the plate of a guest instead 
of resuming his place in his entirety 
behind his chair. 

But passing onwards from this 
very early state of things, upon 
which even the speculations of phi- 
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losophers like M. Comte have failed 
to shed much light, it becomes 
necessary to consider what a dinner 
was, and what an invitation to 
dinner meant, in those rude stages of 
the development of the human race 
of which we do possess some actual 
— from tradition or history. 

ow full of suggestive thoughts is 
the word venison here, in its ety- 
mological association with the chase 
of which it is the object. There 
have been times and places when 
the invitation to dinner and to 
the hunting party were one and 
the same thing. If the sport 
failed, so did the dinner. The host, 
pointing to the distant herd of 
grazing deer, might say to his as- 
sembled guests in modern phrase, 
‘You see your dinner ;’ and if they 
failed to realize that sight, it was as 
much their own fault as his. One 
thing, indeed, such a free and easy 
entertainer tacitly undertook to 
provide, for which no Amphitryon 
is now held responsible—namely, 
the appetites of his party. Every 
convive must now carry that article 
with him to his friend’s table. That 
is his affair, providing the dinner is 
his host’s. The excitement of the 
chase, with all its ventures and ex- 
ertions, must have communicated 
an appetite to the least hungry 
Nimrod, not always perhaps to be 
— whereas now, onthe whole, 

y a better arrangement, it is the 
dinner which is certain, and the ap- 
petite for it which is not so. 

The animal, when hunted down 
and killed, was next roasted whole, 
and in this way served up au natu- 
rel, every hungry man cutting and 
carving at it with his own weapon 
as seemed good to himself. There 
was no distinction of haunches, 
shoulders, and necks, but the whole 
animal was presented at once to the 
general attack of the knives of all 
the party. What prophet assisting 
at this rude spectacle could have 
foreseen the future destinies of 
deer’s flesh, and how in distant 
times one portion of the carcase only, 
reserved for the highest honours 
of the kitchen and table, should 
divide with the lush juices of a 
sea-beast the approbation of the 
most pampered palates of the world. 
A singular coincidence this!—by 
which the meat of the swift mammal 
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follows in the bill of fare that of the 
slow reptile; and the haunch of the 
stag from Norman forests ia the 
only viand deemed worthy to replace 
on the table of the City epicure the 
fins of the chelonian from the Isles 
of the new Indies! But we are antici- 
pating by many a century, and must 
return to our deer, ox, or sheep—as 
the case might be—roasted and sent 
up whole; and we must continue 
mentally to contemplate it for a 
while, in order to become thoroughly 
possessed of a sense of the barbarity 
from the remains of which we have 
been ourselves but recently emanci- 

ated. The man who has to carve 

is own or his friend’s saddle of 
mutton is still suffering, although in 
a less degree, under the evils of his 
ancestors, to whom joints were un- 
known. 

It will be easily imagined how, 
with advancing refinement, and un- 
der the operation of the great law 
of the division of labour which ac- 
companies all social improvement, a 
class of men should arise whose art 
it should be to divide the dead car- 
case of the animal, and reduce it to 
its component members. Whether 
butchers invented joints, or whether 
the use of joints introduced 
butchers, is a grave question in 
itself. Both, however, appeared on 
the stage of human affairs; and 
dinners of meat so far must have 
assumed much of the outward form 
under which they have been known 
to the last few generations of man- 
kind. Alas! what hacking and hew- 
ing have we not seen; what dis- 
figurement of the fair lineaments of 
a han@some joint !—what losses and 
trials of temper !—what disappoint- 
ment, what despair! One most 
just and prominent object of attack 
upon the arrangements for the Bri- 
tish army in the field during the 
late Crimean campaign, was that 
every man was in turn expected to 
act as cook. Was it not equally 
absurd that every man accidentally 
occupying a particular seat at the 
dinner-table should be expected to 
act as carver? and that in society, 
as in the army, no education was 
ever bestowed upon the necessary 
and important accomplishment? In 
the last céntury, our ancestors of 
that time were wiser in their gene- 
ration. Learning to carve at table 
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then formed a regular part of the 
educational curriculum of every 
young lady. It was the rigid duty 
of the lady of the house to dispense 
the principal dishes at table : to press 
the guests to partake of them, and 
to carve them so as to make them 
the most acceptable. Urging to eat 
fell to the lot of the hostess, while 
urging to drink was the great office 
of the host; and the lady would 
have looked as foolish if she could 
not bestow what she recommended, 
as the husband would have done if 
he failed to produce the additional 
bottle promised from his choicest 
bin. But when a change of manners 
devolved the labours of carving on 
the lady’s male supporters, no pro- 
vision was made for qualifying them 
to sustain their parts. Carving; 
like farming or driving a gig, was 
supposed to come by nature, and 
often with equally lamentable re- 
sults. 

Bishops’ chaplains, generals’ aides- 
de-camp, and judges’ marshals, were 
bound, ea officio, to be competent 
carvers, and the practice of their 
duties rendered them tolerably ex- 
pert. But how the mass of other- 
wise well-educated gentlemen 
stumbled and blundered onwards 
from what was probably their first 
experience of helping themselves at 
dinner in hall at college, to the time 
of sitting at the end of a table of 
their own, is not to be related. 


Sorrow and shame it were to tell, 
The butcher-work that there befell. 


We know not how matters are 
now ordered in the hall at the 
freshman’s table of that great col- 
lege where we fleshed our maiden 
steel in carving, but unless the uni- 
versity has since founded a profes- 
sorship for the cultivation of the art, 
it is to be feared that things are no 
better than they used to be. 

From the earliest ages, therefore 
—or at least from those which 
closely succeeded them—down to 
very recent times, the most re- 
fractory joints of meat, and birds 
with the most complicated systems 
of osteology, have continued to 
appear at dining-tables, and guests 
have been dependent on the aumns 
powers of their hosts, or of each 
other, for their prospects of obtain- 
ing access to their food. During 
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this lamentable period of discomfort 
and imbecility, many great dis- 
coveries took place in other depart- 
ments of knowledge, not altogether 
indeed unconnected with the subject 
now under discussion. Old methods 
of warfare disappeared under the 
influence of the invention of gun- 
powder, and game was shot with 
pellets of lead propelled by it, in- 
stead of with bows and arrows. The 
services of the printing-press became 
available for the easier multiplica- 
tion of cookery-books and bills of 
fare, which previously could only 
have been known in manuscript. 
The gigantic powers of steam were, 
among other purposes, applied to 
‘ culinary uses: the potato felt its in- 
fluence ; and heat was conveyed by 
it to distant parts of the kitchen for 
a variety of purposes. Many addi- 
tions were made to the implements 
of eating and drinking, and every 
guest came to have his own knife, 
fork, and spoon. Other luxuries 
appeared in the train of superior 
refinement; glass and china took 
the place of earthenware, and with 
increasing wealth, pewter-plates 
succeeded to wooden trenchers ; 
and afterwards silver, in the richer 
houses, displaced the pewter, which 
then descended from the parlour 
to the servants’-hall. The history 
of the dinner-table would, in fact, 
be a history of the commerce, 
national extension, and manners 
of the people at large; and as 
trade increased, as new territor 
was added, as greater general polish 
prevailed, so would the resources, 
the variety, and the more refined 
arrangements of the table advance 
with almost equal steps. In one 
thing only there was no real pro- 
= diner of George the 

ourth’s reign had to carve his own 
meat, or have it carved for him by 
a friend, much in the same way as 
in the days of the aborigines of 
Britain. Some changes, which at 
first sight do not seem to be im- 
mediately connected with improve- 
ment in this matter, about this time 
began to open up a dawn of better 
things, and led the way towards the 
existing climax of common sense 
and refinement. 

The first great improvement of 
modern times was the retention of 
the table-cloth during dessert. Let 
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the reader, who is ancient enough, 
endeavour to recollect the stupid 
trouble occasioned by the old 
practice of removing it. Every- 
thing, including of course all lamps, 
candelabra, oa ornaments, had to 
be removed, or held suspended for 
awhile in mid-air before this process 
could be effected. The most inter- 
esting conversation between two 
neighbours was liable to be stopped; 
the most promising flirtation ran the 
risk of extinction by this interrup- 
tion. The whole person of an apo- 

lectic butler might be interposed 
seen the talkers, as he shook 
and perspired in the effort of sus- 
taining with one outstretched arm 
the weight of some massy epergne, 
while his fellows, with what dex- 
terity they were masters of, with- 
drew the cloth from under it. The 
absurd practice was chiefly main- 
tained from feelings of pride in the 
appearance of the table, whose cutis 
vera or true surface was revealed 
to sight by the removal of its tem- 
porary epidermis. Masters and 
mistresses, no less than foolish old 
domestics, took an insane delight in 
the effulgence of themahogany. It 
was kept polished, so that you could 
see your face in it, but at a vast ex- 
penditure of time and trouble, and 
at the price of its being too precious 
a thing for human nature's daily 
use. The comfort of servants was 
sacrificed by the amount of labour 
exacted from them in the daily 
rubbings and oilings lavished upon 
this domestic Moloch. Existence 
after dinner was rendered miserable 
by the scrupulous care which had to 
be taken of it. The very decanters, 
as they circulated, were placed in 
stands shod with cloth, to prevent 
them from scratching the delicate 
superficies, and, like list slippers 
worn on the ice, to preserve them 
from falling on that glassy plain. 
In short, the table itself had 
been allowed to become the god or 
wooden idol of household worship, 
instead of the altar, as it should be, 
for the reception of the offerings to 
be laid upon it. Some convivialists, 
it is true, affirmed that the persis- 
tence of the table-cloth was fatal to 
jollity. But this must have arisen 
from habit and old association of 
ideas. The removal of the cloth 
was the prelude to the retirement of 
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the ladies, which finally opened the 
way in 
The days that we got tipsy in, 
A long time ago, 

to deeper and still deeper po- 
tations. One pleasant old gentle- 
man, of whose rosy face and old 
‘pa wine we entertain fond remem- 
srance, would always say that 
the table looked more sunny and 
cheerful without its linen integu- 
ment than with it. He loved the 
swarthy tint of the tropical wood, 
and likening the change to a 
transformation from a  winter- 
piece to a summer scene, he would 
uote his ‘ Diffugere nives,’ &c., 
rom Horace, as the servants bore 
away the snow-white cloth; and 
would make it an argument for the 
commencement of serious drinking. 
But those days arepast. The most 
important consumption of wine now 
in fact occurs during dinner, and 
not after it, and the presence of the 
table-cloth offers no impediment to 
the briskest circulation of the claret 
decanter that may be desired. 

The next step in the modern his- 
tory of the civilization of the dinner- 
table consisted in the removal of the 
joints and birds from the immediate 
presence of the company, to be 
operated upon by the servants at 
a side-table, Whatever required 
to be carved was placed upon the 
cloth for a few moments, and onl 
reappeared in portions duly distri- 
buted upon the plates of the guests. 
It was a long time before inveterate 
prejudice, and the old love of ‘ seeing 
your dinner,’ could be prevailed on 
to dispense with the idle ceremony 
of depositing the dishes on the table 
merely for the purpose of being ex- 
hibited for inspection; and apologies 
used to be a by gentlemen at the 
bottom of their own tables for not 
performing in person the ultimate 
rites of section and dismemberment. 
But how much more efficiently the 
deputies in the background almost 
always performed them, and at how 
great an advantage of ease and en- 
joyment to both host and guests! 


Fortune has her alleviations and 
compensations, and often the envious 
man, disappointed of the honour of 
occupying a seat on the right or left 
hand of the lady of the house, might 
have been consoled by thinking of 
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the labours of carving escaped by 
him. Distinction had its duties as 
well as its rights. Who does not 
remember the fatal dignity of some- 
times having to dispense a large tur- 
bot, its further side perhaps beyond 
convenient reach, and the additional 
grievance if the upper side of the 
fish was not parinn. to satisfy the 
demands on it. Some consideration 
for the comfortof their guests latterly 
led masters of houses of a humane 
disposition to undertake the fish in 
person, leaving the lighter labours 
of the soup-ladle to devolve on one 
of the occupants of the highest seats 
at the other end of the table. But 
when himself engaged with the réti, 
and subsequent dishes, it was im- 
possible to exonerate his friends 
from their own share of the duties 
supposed to be necessary in that less 
enlightened age—duties which, it 
must be borne in mind, differ not 
in kind, but only in. degree, from 
those previously performed by the 
butcher, the poulterer, and the cook; 
whereas the great and only duty of 
the persons brought together round 
a dinner-table, is to eat the dinner, 
and not in any way to assist in pre- 
paring it to be eaten. 

A well-known epicure who now 
eats no more, had a favourite 
various reading of the trite Latin 
apophthegm. He always quoted it as 
‘ Stomachus cujusque ts est quisque.’ 
During dinner, at least, the organ 
thus exalted to represent the whole 
individuality of its owner should be 
treated with the highest respect. 
No anxious thoughts or responsi- 
bilities should then be suffered to 
distract it; no cares or anxieties 
about the distribution of the viands 
should haunt the brain, the other 
organ most intimately connected 
with it. No laborious manual 
exertions to resolve the problems of 
—how to cut it, large or small help- 
ing, fat or no fat; or that most per- 
plexing ambiguity of—leg or wing 
—should be permitted to interfere 
with the serene supremacy of the 
paramount stomach. 

Few persons could hope to attain 
to the sublime tranquillity and 
philosophy of that unlucky carver 
whose fate it was to have to struggle 
with the ever-to-be-detested difli- 
culties of cutting up a goose. His 
unskilled attempts at length preci- 
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pitated the savoury subject of 
them into his fair neighbour’s lap. 
No words of weak apology or of 
irritated impatience escaped his lips. 
Only he said, with the calmness of 
an injured good man more sorel 
tried than usual, ‘Madam, I will 
trouble you for that goose.’ The 
smaller evils of life are often borne 
with less philosophy than the 
greater ones; and it may be fairly 
questioned whether the actor in this 
not unknown anecdote would have 
comported himself with equal dig- 
nity in a less grave crisis. In the 
diary of the late Thomas Moore 
there was an instructive story of the 
carver of a fowl, who in all usual 
courtesy submitted to a fellow guest 
the customary alternative of ‘leg or 
wing ?’ and was met with the stupid 
and ill-bred answer—‘I do not 
care.” He too acted with promp- 
titude and presence of mind (not 
unworthy of him who reclaimed the 
goose), and at once laid down the 
knife and fork, saying, ‘ Then I am 
sure I do not;’ thereby conveying 
this rebuke—*‘I am bound to furnish 
you with a part of the dish before 
me, and I offer you a choice; but 
it is not for me to undertake the 
additional burden of deciding for 
you. Fowl you have a right to 
— from me, but not volition.’ 
ut there is no occasion for in- 
sisting on these bygone miseries. 
Sufficient for the day was the evil 
thereof. Let us turn to a brighter 
and better state of things. The 
dinner table is now at length, and 
for the first time in the history of 
British manners, elevated to its 
proper dignity. It is now the pure 
stage—more or less decorated, as 
the case may be—on which the 
drama of dinner is to be presented. 
All the preparations are relegated 
to their proper sphere behind the 
scenes. The company are not ex- 
pected to take any part in the 
getting up of the piece; they have 
only to sit and enjoy it. Let the 
essentials of the new régime be 
shortly repeated. In the Russian 
dinner, nothing eatable, except part 
of the fruit for dessert, is placed on 
the table. The nuisance which 
lingered long after the carving at 
table was abolished, namely, that 
the side-dishes were first put on the 
table, then handed round, and then 
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laced on the table again—this too 

asfinally gone to the grave of bad 
old customs. The soup, fish, joints, 
and birds are helped at a side-table, 
and handed round in portions on 
plates. The entrées only are brought 
round in their dishes for the guests 
to help themselves. 

We remember, when the new 
fashion first came in, being amused 
by the symptoms of dismay some- 
times to be seen depicted on the 
countenances of hungry people un- 
advised of the new order of things. 
It was clear what was passing in 
their minds. They thought they 
had been invited to a Barmecidal 
feast, or to a stage banquet, and 
seemed to be pehien whether it 
would be best to try and dine off an 
apple, an orange, or a piece of 
crystailized fruit. Only the prompt 
appearance of a plate of soup, and 
the gradual introduction of the rest 
of dinner, reassured them. It dis- 
pelled the rising terror that, like 
Eneas and his companions on a 
well-known occasion, they might 
perhaps be under some dreadful 
necessity to eat the table itself. 

The want of variety in the scenery 
of the table during the whole pro- 
gress of the repast has been some- 
times made a topic of objection to 
the new system of dinners. The 
same plateaux, the same flowers 
and ornaments, remain from 
the beginning to the end. It is 
like the French stage during the 
performance of a classical drama, 
when the scene never changes and 
the drop never falls. The develop- 
ment of the piece is only to be 
followed by close attention to its 
action. This is the height of dra- 
matic propriety, and so is it of the 
art of dining. The opinion of that 
critic, or of that diner, cannot be 
worth much who requires to be 
reminded to what stage of the piece 
he has arrived by the objects pre- 
sented to the eye. A bill of fare, 
like a book of the play, will of course 
serve the purpose of keeping in- 
efficient attention alive, but its ge- 
neral usefulness in this country may 
be doubted. The usual dishes of an 
English dinner are well enough 
known, and so is the order of their 
succession. Unless there is some- 
thing very recherché, a bill of fare 
is not wanted; and when there is it 
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would be to many people unintel- 
ligible. The relation of the name to 
the thing in the commonest French 
dishes is known but to a few who 
have really studied the subject. 
‘We remember once sitting in coun- 
cil to adjudicate on complaints from 
the coffee-room of a club. We were 
then enjoying that so much of im- 
portance, and incurring that so much 
of odium, as falls to the lot of a 
member of the committee. One of 
the accusations against the func- 
tionaries of the kitchen was that a 
rtion of cotelettes ala Soubise had 
een sent up flavoured with onions. 
The answer to this was obvious. It 
is of the essence of the particular 
dish that it should be so. But one 
of the conclave who was loudest 
in denouncing the gross ignorance 
of the complaining member, went 
on to prove his own complete 
acquaintance not only with the 
history of French cookery, but with 
the French language, by adding, 
‘What a fool the man must be not 
to know that soubise is Frerch for 
an onion.” 

It is not however our intention 
to discourse on cookery, but on the 
way of best enjoying it at dinner— 
not to criticise possible pieces, but 
to discuss the best mode of putting 
them on the boards. The size of 
the party and shape of the table are 
perhaps the earliest matters for 
consideration. All writers on the 
subject have concurred in praising 
a small number as the best. The 
late Mr. Walker in particular, 
whose papers on the ‘ Art of Dining’ 
in his Original, are the most valu- 
able contribution to the literature 
of the table, has so willed it. No 
doubt a pleasant small party at 
dinner is one of the pleasantest 
things in life. But how often are 
you likely to get it, and is it, after 
all, the thing that is wanted for the 
general purposes of society? To 
people who are not used to com- 
pany and are not quite at home in 
it, six or eight people are as much 
company as sixteen or twenty, so 
far as ease in society has anything to 
do with the matter. Letter writers 
to the newspapers vainly assert that 
persons of small incomes can give 
nice little dinner-parties at a small 
expense, which shall really be more 
charming than the large and splen- 
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did spreads of Belgravia and May 
Fair. This is all nonsense, and it 
cannot be done. Pleasant, amusing, 
well-bred people can enjoy each 
otaer’s society at all times and in 
all places. The root of the evil lies 
much deeper than in the scale and 
appurtenances of the dinner-table ; 
but dulness can be at least miti- 
gated by ample rooms, plenty of 
warmth and light, good eating and 
drinking, attentive service, and all 
the appliances of a fine establish- 
ment. Let people first learn how 
to enjoy themselves in company 
anywhere—in a railway-carriage, at 
a flower show, at a tea party— 
before they complain of not being 
able to do so round a dinner-table, 
and before they throw the blame on 
the display of plate and all the 
etceteras of a so-called ‘ company 
dinner,’ without which it would be 
by many degrees more intolerable 
to them than it actually is. Calum 
non animum mutant—they do but 
change the scene in which their 
own dulness is enacted, and are not 
aware of their obligation to the 
distraction of surrounding circum- 
stances of variety from the routine 
of their daily dinners. The true 
want in English society is of a 
better disposition to improve the 
moments of contact with other per- 
sons who lie beyond the pale of 
intimacy. In meeting with total 
strangers there is always the fear 
of being committed to an acquaint- 
ance with them. In meeting with 
acquaintances there is always an 
alarm of being thought to offer or 
to invite the offer of a closer con- 
nexion. The first is probably the 
lesser fear, and in consequence 
people are often more agreeable to 
each other when they meet casually 
as perfect strangers, than when in- 
troduced specially, or meeting at a 
common friend’s house. The jour- 
ney of life is not so long that we 
should throw away any chances of 
getting or giving the best we can 
in our intercourse with our fellow- 
travellers during even the smallest 
fraction of it. Show us the six or 
eight people who are qualified to 
enjoy being together, and we shall 
have no difficulty in putting them 
down to a successful dinner; ‘ut 
we cannot undertake by any art of 
dining to make them happy if they 
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do not possess this primary qualifi- 
cation. 

Much, no doubt, may be done to- 
wards the improvement of English 
dinners by raising the standard of 
English cookery—a process, how- 
ever, which we do believe is actu- 
ally going on, although not so fast as 
could be wished. But the true hope 
of improving dinners lies in the so- 
lution of the previous problem of 
improving society. Dinners may 
be regenerated by the general and 
better cultivation of the art of 
society ;. but, on the other hand, 
society can only be partially and 
casually benefited by the advances 
made in the special art of dining. 
The same good qualities which have 
been exercised for the improvement 
of the human species at all times, 
are those whichare still most wanted 
for the bettering of those special 
portions of it which are called 
‘society.’ The four Pagan and the 
three Christian virtues were never 
in greater request; and many a 
speaker on platforms, and many a 
founder of projects for distant bene- 
volence, might find quite as impor- 
tant a field really open to him on 
every occasion which assembles 
company in his own or his friend’s 
dining-rooms. These persons are 
now more or less apt to be miserable 
and discontented—and the more 
conscientious among them are pain- 
fully aware of wasted time—having 
been neither instructed nor amused ; 


but with a better understanding of 


their mutual rights and duties, they 
would go home happy in mind and 
body, with pleasant thoughts intheir 
heads and well-digested dinners in 
their stomachs. Whether we dine 
in large or small parties, at round 
or square tables, @ la Russe or a la 
John Bull, the real and substantial 
foundation of success consists in the 
disposition of people to please and 
be pleased. In the happiest com- 
binations of well-bred people, in 
well-regulated family circles, among 
old a intimate friends, this dis- 
position is not, it may be hoped, 
unknown. But it is a thing 
which requires more general and 
extended cultivation than it has yet 
received in this country, and with- 
out it all the efforts of the most 
elaborate dinners, with every advan- 
tage of good cookery, good atten- 
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dance, and good wine, can only 
serve to mitigate an evil which they 
cannot exterminate. With it, a 
barrel of oysters, a cold pie, a red- 
herring, a cup of tea, or a glass of 
sugared water, are as good pivots 
of reunion, as turtle, venison, wines, 
and ices, the dishes of an Ude or a 
Soyer, arid all that can be conceived 
as most excellent in the material 
supplies and arrangements of a 
grand dinner. 

The exigencies of society will 
always create a preponderance of 
large over small dinner-parties. 
No one who wishes to entertain his 
acquaintance at dinner would be 
willing to set aside so many days as 
would be required for the purpose if 
they were received in small detach- 
ments at atime. The party whose 
size exceeds that of the snug six or 
eight, is that which will usually pre- 
vail. It need not however, and ought 
not, to be crowded. The number at 
the table should depend on the size 
of the room, and the means of en- 
tertainment, and not upon the gra- 
tification of a desperate desire to 
‘knock off’ as many as possible 
from a list of persons who are sup- 
posed to be clamouring for a dinner. 
And here let the Amphitryon whose 
rooms are of moderate size be ad- 
vised that the so-called Russian 
method of serving leads to eng 4 
in more ways than one. The ad- 
ditional requirement of more side- 
table for the performance of the 
carving, is more than compensated 
for by the lesser number of dishes 
necessary, and the diminished bustle 
of the waiting, and by the avoiding 
of all reaching over people’s shoul- 
ders to put on and take off the 
dishes. A table that would dine 
twelve people under the old régime 
with comfort, will hold fourteen with 
equal or greater convenience under 
the’ new ; and if one of them is an 
expert carver, the same force of 
waiters at table will be more effi- 
cient, as they are released from so 
much useless Jabour, which is now 
no longer required. In a large 
party also, half the usual number of 
entrées will suffice: a large number 
of dishes is no longer wanted, merely 
to cover the table. 

The question of the shape of 
the table, although it has been 
much discussed, like the num- 
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ber of the party, is practical 
not one which admits of muc 
choice. For six or eight persons, 
if the table is not very wide, it does 
not make much difference whether 
they are seated tangentially to the 
circumference of a cirele, or in ap- 
— to the side of a rectangle. 

he same conversation is equally 
accessible to all in either case; 
perhaps with small numbers the 
preference is for the round table ; 
certainly for ten or twelve it has 
the advantage, because a number 
as large as that can be brought into 
general relations with each other at 
equal distances round a common 
centre, which could not be done 
otherwise. But not very many 
dining-rooms in houses of ordinary 
size will admit of a round table of 
sufficient dimensions to contain this 
number, and beyond this number 
the advantages of the circular form 
vanish. Beyond ten or twelve, one 
general conversation is impossible ; 
and the great talker, who is not 
happy unless he commands the un- 
divided attention of the whole com- 
pany; is almost as helpless at a very 
arge round table as at a very long 
one. 

Lord Bacon, in his Essay on 
Counsel, has it that ‘a long table, 
and a square table, or seats about 
the walls, seem things of form, but 
are things.of substance ; for at a 
long table a few at the upper end, in 
effect, sway all the business.’ The 
main business of dinner is not of a 
kind to be swayed by the few at the 
upper end of the board, to the pre- 
judice of the rest. But no doubt 
the character of the conversation 
will be affected by the shape and 
proportions of the: table. By that 
inevitable law of polarity which 
governs all things, if there is a 
bottom and a top to a table, con- 
versation will have a tendency to 
develope itself about each end, as 
a pole; and this may happen with 
six or even only four at dinner, as 
well as with a larger number. At 
along table this must occur; and 
the only persons to be pitied, are 
those who sit at the central portions 
of the table, and are sometimes, as 
it were, neutralized to silence and 
abstraction by the conflicting action 
of the two poles. The true poles 
ef conversation, however, do not 
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always coincide with the exact top 
and bottom of fhe board, but are a 
little distant from them, as are the 
magnetic from the geographical 
poles of the earth. Often, too, like 
these,they will vary in their position; 
when a well-told anecdote, or an ap- 
peal to the possessor of some special 
acquirement or experience, directs 
unusual attention for the moment to 
any point of the table. In this way, 
momentary poles may be established 
even at a round table; and there, 
too, the modest guest, who does not 
talk for effect, and happens to be 
unfavourably placed for listening, 
may be as effectually ‘basketed,’ as if 
sitting near the medial line of a long 
one. Indeed; the person who goes 
into company without any settled 
purpose of talking or listening, will 
on all occasions be exposed to the 
accidents of fate. Sometimes caught 
up by the breath of one gust of talk 
—to be dropped again, and then 
seized by the vortex of another— 
he will oe a dependent and un- 
happy existence, and will come away 
with a confused and fragmentary 
notion of what has been said around 
him. These vicissitudes cannot be 
prevented by any form of table, 
but only by further cultivation of 
the general arts of society, and by 
a better disposition to give or re- 
ceive pleasure in conversation than 
ee is always to be found. 

he lighting of the dinner-table 
is always a matter of importance. 
Light and enjoyment ever go to- 
gether. The gloom of hell, and the 
exceeding brightness in Paradise, 
surpassing all that isknown onearth, 
are among the strongest’points of 
contrast brought out by Dante in 
his descriptions of the place of woe 
and the place of happiness. Our 
own poet too, in his treatment of 
the infernal regions, has with a 
master-stroke fixed upon ‘ darkness 
visible’ as more expressive of horror 
than even the total negation of light. 
Yet this is the kind of. punish- 
ment sometimes inflicted upon a 
miserable set of unoffending fellow- 
creatures by a parsimonious or ill- 
judging entertainer. Not often, 
eertainly ; and the abundant variety 
of good lamps, with the existing 
cheapness of oil and candles, now 
leave no excuse for any deficiency 
of illumination. 
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The light should be as much as 
possible concentrated on the table, 
and in a small party it will be de- 
sirable to shade the eyes of the 
guests by semi-transparent reflec- 
tors of some kind, which will throw 
nearly all the light on the table. 
This, of course, only applies to 
lamps; the more diffused light of 
several candles requires no such 
caution. In some rooms, including 
the famous dining-room of the late 
Mr. Rogers, the light has been 
made to proceed from lamps ar- 
ranged with opaque reflectors in 
front of pictures on the wall, so that 
no direct rays shall enter the middle 
of the room from the lamps ; and the 
room is lighted by the rays reflected 
on the surface of the pictures, and 
from these again reflected into the 
room; so that the pictures them- 
selves are the apparent sources of 
illumination. This naturally would 
only be done with works of art of 
the highest character, and such as 
can afford to challenge criticism in 
the conversation which is sure to 
turn upon them. But with all de- 
ference to great authorities, we hold 
that the presence of such pictures 
in a dining-room at all is a mistake, 
and the mistake is aggravated by 
making them conspicuous objects 
for attention. ‘The proper study of 
the dining-room is dining, and 
whatever tends to divert the eyes 
from the table is wrong in principle. 
As in a theatre, where the looks of 
the spectators should be riveted by 
every artifice upon the scene of 
performance, so in a dining-room 
should all the accessories. of neces- 
sary furniture be subordinated to 
the great object which occupies its 
centre. Here there can hardly be 
too much light. The table, and the 
faces of the guests round it, alone 
demand attention, and for them 
the greatest amount of illumination 
should be reserved. 

_ From the consideration of the 
lights to that of the general decora- 
tion of the table, the transition is 
natural; for the grouping of the 
lights and their supports must al- 
ways toa great extent govern the 
whole arrangements of the perma- 
nent landscape of the table. Some 
and candelabra are capable of infi- 
nite varieties of shape. Classical, 
medieval, and modern art has been 
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lentifully, and may be still further 
stowed in the appliance of the 
most beautiful forms to luminiferous 
urposes. Works in silver that 
one been interred for centuries at 
Pompeii have lately re-appeared on 
London tables; and the happiest 
fancies of the plastic art of all ages 
have been enlisted in this useful 
service. The warm glow of gilt 
plate or of or-molu is, however, in 
our judgment, much to be preferred 
to the colder radiance of silver. 
We do much commend the glorious 
and genial colours of Sol above the 
delicate but frigid tints of Luna; 
and in blazoning our dinner-table 
we would ever have our metals of 
or rather than of argent. Silver 
late indeed, generally, is now no 
onger in the highest favour. The 
use of the electrotype process for 
the production of large ornamental 
works, and of many articles not ex- 
posed to the friction of daily wear 
and tear, has put rich people out 
of conceit with the genuine metal. 
There is a story how the well- 
known Mrs. Beaumont, the wealthy 
owner of vast property in lead mines, 
once entertaied at dinner the 
heaven-born minister, William Pitt. 
She had a service of plate made from 
silver which had been extracted from 
the ores of the noble metal always 
found associated in small quantities 
with its base brother, lead. At that 
time the process of separating the 
metals was an expensive one; and 
the service in question must have 
cost much more than if it had been 
the usual produce of Potosi, instead 
of coming specially from Mrs. 
Beaumont’s own mines. The great 
man was ostentatiously informed 
that he saw before him a service 
of plate procured from the mines 
of his hostess. He only remarked, 
‘I should have taken it for silver, if 
you had not told me;’ and would 
not listen to any of the explanations 
which were thrust upon him by the 
mortified vanity of the discomfited 


lady. 

Reliadun it would hardly 
answer to ticket every piece of solid 
silver with an inscription, ‘This is 
not electrotype ;’ and the desire to 
display wealth has found a vent in 
the use of the most precious articles 
of porcelain, whose fragility still 
further enhances their value. A 
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footman slipping down with a pile 
of silver plates, might be ‘d—d for 
making all that noise for nothing,’ 
as Sheridan’s was when asked what 
he had broken. But the destruction 
involved in a similar mishap to 
any portion of a service of Dresden 
or Sévres would be very serious. 
There are pleasures, however, in 
breaking as well as pleasures in 
making, and if there is to be asmash 
of fine china, we can almost 
fancy the owner of it grudging the 
unlucky serving man the oppor- 
tunity of so glorious a piece of de- 
struction. Sardanapalus putting the 
torch to the pile composed of all the 
rich plenishment of his palace, Cleo- 
patra casting the aaik to be dis- 
solved in her drinking-cup, the 
sailor lighting his pipe with a ten- 
pound note, are all instances of the 
gratification of this passion by tlie 
owners of property; and we fancy 
they enjoyed themselves quite as 
much as any Erostratus or Davoust, 
or the wanton smasher of the Port- 
land vase, in their respective acts of 
demolition at Ephesus, Hamburgh, 
and the British Museum. We be- 
lieve that an obscure consciousness 
of this feeling is at the bottom of 
most of the irritation with servants 
for breaking things. We should, in 
truth, have liked to do it ourselves. 
But we have followed the plates 
too far out of the dining-room, let 
us return to it for a very short 
time. 

Flowers are always delightful 
ornaments of a table, and the natu- 
ral vegetation of entire plants is 
perhaps the best way of displaying 
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them: only in transplanting the con- 
tents of the conservatory to the 
dining-room, care must be taken not 
to have a forest of dense and tangled 
foliage extending down the middle 
of the board, and cutting off all 
communication between the two 
opposite sides. Every one should 
be able to see every one round the 
table. Without this no conversa- 
tion can flourish, and there cannot 
be any of that general sense of mu- 
tual and common enjoyment which 
is the life and soul of.success in a 
dinner-party. A leafy or flowery 
barrier of this kind is by all means 
to be avoided. It may itself wear 
a gay and smiling aspect, but it is 
fatal to the spirits of the guests. 
Sometimes a well-known voice may 
be caught through an interstice of 
the hedge, and an attempt may be 
made to engage with it. But in 
vain ; it is like shell-firing at a siege. 
An observation may be projected 
over the dividing rampart, but the 
conversational artillerist cannot see 
where his projectile falls, nor what 
is the onals of its explosion. The 
company are reduced to two separate 
files of guests, who might almost 
as well be entertained in distinct 
chambers, and the social character 
of the occasion is altogether lost. 

But we musthave done! Dining 
and philosophizing about dining 
must both come to an end, and the 
philosopher would be impolitic as 
well as inconsistent, who, in trying 
to suggest how dinners may be made 
less wearisome, should become 
wearisome himself. So, let us ring 
for coffee. 
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EXCURSIONS IN THE EASTERN PYRENEES. 


I HAD been staying at Ax in the 
Eastern Pyrenees for some days 
in the autumn, when the time for 
returningto England having arrived, 
I resolved, instead of retracing my 
steps to Toulouse, to cross the 
mountains to Puicerda in Spain, 
thence proceeding through Cerdagne 
to Mont Louis, and reaching the 
Mediterranean by passing through 
Roussillon. 

With this view, I engaged a 
muleteer, half French and half 
Spanish, who agreed, for the con- 
sideration of ten francs a day, and 
five francs for the return, to give me 
a riding mule and to act as guide. 

This business being settled, and 
the bargain clinched by a prelimi- 
nary bonne main, I was in the 
saddle at six in the morning, 
mounted on a tall strong mule, 
whose head was almost concealed 
by those gay trappings and bells 
with which Spanish muleteers love 
to decorate their beasts. My guide, 
attired in a semi-Spanish costume, 
walked at my side, and three mules 
laden with well-filled bags went be- 
fore us. The morning was delicious. 
A slight autumnal temperature 
crisped the air, but the sun which 
fired the pine-tops gave promise 
that as the day advanced summer 
would be again with us. About 
three miles from Ax the road, thus 
far practicable for stout springed 
vehicles, contracted to a mule path, 
and we soon entered the gates of 
the great Pyrenean mountains. 
Two miles further, the gorge 
through which we had defiled 
opened, and we came upon the 
flank of the Mont de Mure, over 
which our route lay. 

The path is carried by the side 
of a charming brawling stream, one 
of the head waters of the Ariége, 
or Oriége, as it was formerly called, 
from its auriferous nature. And 
although gold is no longer found, 
except by the peasant, who occa- 
sionally discovers a few grains in 
the bed of the mountain streams, 


the Department of Ariége possesses 
far greater mineral wealth than any 
other in the Pyrenees. 

We now entered a savage dis- 
trict, not, however, without beauties 
to those who have an eye for fine 
forms and exquisite tints. For the 
mountain masses are very grand, 
for the most part cone-shaped, 
giving you the idea that they were, 
as M. Elie de Beaumont asserts, 
elevated suddenly &@ wn seul jet.* 
Who can describe the glory of 
mountain heights—what paintercan 
limn them? ‘Turner,’ says his 
great eulogist, ‘felt that amongst 
the highest hills no work could be 
done; and although in one or two 
of his vignettes he showed his know- 
ledge of them, his practice was 
always to treat the snowy mountains 
merely as a far-away white cloud, 
concentrating the interest of his 
picture on nearer and more tractable 
objects.’+ 

he Col de Merens, which we 
were now crossing, is 6345 feet 
above the sea. No snow lies on its 
summit, the elevation being 2000 
feet below the height of perpetual 
congelation in this part of the 
Pyrenees ; snow-crested mountains 
were, however, within view. The 
descent to the village of Merens 
occupied two hours. As we drew 
near the small and wretched hamlet, 
I observed a person surrounded by 
three gendarmes, and probably the 
entire population of the place. He 
was in a state of great excitement, 
speaking loud, and gesticulatingvio- 
lently. On a nearer approach, it was 
evident that he was very angry with 
the gendarmes. The cause of his 
wrath was soon explained. When 
within a few yards of the gen- 
darmes, one advanced and seized 
the bridle of my mule, while atiother 
demanded my passport. This was 
immediately produced. It emanated 
from the Foreign Office, and bore 
the signature of Lord Palmerston. 
The three officials examined the 
document very minutely, and then 


* Sir C. Lyell and other geologists do not concur in this theory of such rapid 


elevation. 


M. Elie de Beaumont has recently somewhat modified his opinion, but 


he still thinks that the convulsion which raised the Pyrenees was one of the most 


violent Europe ever experienced. 


+ Modern Painters, vol. iv. p. 246. 
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told me that it was perfectly worth- 
less, adding, that Foul consider 
myself under arrest; and that I 
should have to return to Foix, to be 
interrogated by the Prefet there. 
As this retrograde movement would 
have been fatal to my travelling 
plans, I vehemently protested 
against such a proceeding, asserting 
that my passport was in all respects 
authentic, that with it I had often 
travelled through various parts of 
France without hindrance, and that 
very recently it had been examined 
na approved by the authorities at 
Bayonne. But all my eloquence 
was of no avail—back to Foix I 
must go. ‘Ah, then,’ put in the 
. gentleman, whose anger had been 
temporarily lulled while my pass- 
port was under examination, ‘ we 
will go together.’ ‘Not if I can 
help it,’ I rejoined. Companions 
in misfortune soon become ac- 
uainted. In a very short time I 
seme that the gentleman, who was 
a Belgian, had left Ax with a guide 
ir the morning before me; that his 
passport, which he declared to be 
en régle, was not considered to be 
so by the gendarmes; and that he 
had been for the last hour protest- 
ing against the injustice of being 
detained, until he had lost his 
temper, a fact sufficiently apparent 
by his flushed face and excited state. 
As for my passport, it was evident 
that peat Victoria,” the gen- 
darmes could not decipherone word ; 
and although I translated it to them 
at their request, taking care to give 
a very free translation to the words 
‘ pass freely,’ my pains were thrown 
away. They had never seen such a 
passport before—they doubted its 
genuineness; and, moreover, the 
law, according to their notion, re- 
uired that every traveller in 
Teenes should be provided with a 


a ia the French language. 
t must be admitted that our — 


spects—for now I include my Bel- 
gian friend—were none of the 
brightest ; and I began to scrutinize 
the houses, apprehending that we 
should have to stay at Merens until 
the Prefet at Foix could be com- 
municated with—for back to that 
town I was firmly resolved not to 
go unless force was used. Such 
was the state of affairs when a fresh 
face appeared on the scene. This 
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was the principal officer of the cus- 
tom-house, who had just arrived 
from Ax to make his weekly in- 
spection. Having learned the sub- 
ject of dispute, he requested to look 
at my passport; and fortunately 
being master of a little English, and 
having previously seen a Foreign- 
Office passport, he at once pro- 
nounced mine to be perfectly genuine; 
and told the gevdarmes that if they 
detained me, they would assuredly 
get into trouble. ‘ Besides,’ he 
added, ‘you must surely see that 
this is an English eles tra- 
velling for his pleasure, and not an 
Italian or French refugee.’ Of this 
nee they still had their doubts ; 
or they had stopped a traveller only 
two weeks before, who turned out 
to be a refugee; and they were 
especially instructed to exercise 
great vigilance. However, after 
more words, and long deliberation, 
they relaxed; the head of my mule 
was released, and I was allowed to 
our. But I did not go until the 
Belgian had also obtained his free- 
dom—not granted, by the way, 
without grave doubts—then, bidding 
adieu to the men-at-arms, we filed 
out of Merens. In the excitement 
of argument, my companion had 
dismounted from his mule, and the 
animal being under no control, had 
walked on towards Spain, glad, 
probably, to get as much of his 
ourney over as possible without the 
incumbrance of the Belgian, who 
was a very corpulent man. When 
we had proceeded about a couple of 
miles we overtook the beast, and 
my companion having regained his 
saddle, we pursued our way. This 
we found would be common to us 
both for many days, so we resolved 
on fraternizing, and I do not think 
that either of us had cause to regret 
the resolution. 

Although our little adventure at 
Merens did not terminate with the 
threatened march back to Foix, it 
was productive of inconvenience to 
us. Upwards of two hours had 
been spent in hot argument with 
the gendarmes ; and thus, when we 
arrived at Hospitalet, where we had 
proposed dining while the mules 
rested, the afternoon was so far 
advanced that we deemed it better 
to sleep there than run the chance of 
being benighted before wecouldreach 
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Tour de Carol. Hospitalet, though 
smaller than Merens, boasts a better 
inn, or cabaret rather, being much 
frequented by muleteers passing 
between France and Spain, who 
doubtless prefer the place on ac- 
count of. its not being occupied by 
douaniers or gendarmes. Fortu- 
nately, the only bed-room, which 
contained two beds,was unoccupied ; 
and after a few changes in the fur- 
niture department, we made it do 
duty as salle & manger as: well as 
dormitory ; for although the land- 
lady assured us that we should be 
very comfortable in the kitchen, the 
smell of garlic was too potent for 
us. Earnestly requesting that this 
bulb might not enter into any dishes 
intended for our consumption, we 
bade our hostess exhaust the re- 
sources of her larder and cuisine. 
The result was extremely satisfac- 
tory. First we were served with a 
great bowl full of hot milk, spiced 
and salted, which did duty as soup. 
This was followed by a dish of deli- 
cate mountain-burn trout; and then 
came the piéce de resistance, being 
about half an izzard, which the 
landlady’s son had shot on the 
mountains near Hospitalet; ome- 
lettes sans garlic, cheese rather 
goaty, but not bad; good bread, 
and delicious wine, ‘poured from 
goat-skin bags into a capacious jug, 
which was more than once re- 
lenished, completed the bill of fare. 
So good, pure, and fruity was the 
wine, that, as the evening was very 
chilly, I proposed to my companion 
that we con draw near the wood- 
fire, which blazed cheerfully in the 
wide grate, and discuss another jug 
of the wine in good English fashion. 
To this he willingly assented ; and 
although our flagon was rough, 
and mugs took the place of wine- 
glasses,the unadulterated grapejuice 
was fully appreciated. 

In the course of the evening I 
learned that my companion was 
travelling through the Eastern Py- 
renees for the purpose of visitin 
the mineral springs, many of whieh 
are only partly used, while others 
run entirely to waste. He did not 
conceal that his object was to turn 
his information to account; and he 
had stupendous visions of gigantic 
thermal establishments rivalling 
those of Luchon and Bagneres de 
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Bigorre, which were to be erected 
by a company, and realize large 
annual profits. 

From mineral waters we turned 
to politics, which we discussed with 
no apprehension of being within 
earshot of gendarmes, and then 
turned into bed. 

As the day dawned, our guides 
were at the door, assuring us that 
if we intended sleeping in Spain 
that night, it was time to be off. 
Softly, softly. What says the 
proverb— 

Chi va piano—va sano, 
Chi va sano va loniano, 

and so, despite their eloquence, we 
did not hurry ourselves, believing 
that we had ample time before us, 
nor did we depart without a bowl 
of hot coffee. This drunk, we 
mounted, and were soon out of 
Hospitalet. Our route lay through 
a narrow valley, chaotic with rocks 
of all forms and sizes, which had 
fallen from the mountains on the 
right and left of our path. Presently 
we begar to ascend the crest of the 
great Pyrenean chain, and after 
about three hours’ climb, came to a 
temporary rest on the summit of the 
Port de Puy Maurins. This crest 
seems naturally the boundary be- 
tween France and Spain, but na- 
tional power, which frequently 
o’erlea nature’s barriers, has 
pushed the empire of France con- 
siderably farther south, and you 
have to travel many miles before 
the confines of this country are 
crossed. Not far from the summit 
of the Col, a path diverging to the 
right leads to Andorre, that curious 
little republic, which, too poor and 
wretched to be an object of national 
desire, has not been invaded or dis- 
turbed by France or Spain for six 
centuries. You may look into the 
opening of one of its valleys, with- 
out, I venture to say, having any 
desire to penetrate farther. 

Far below the crest of the Port 
de Puy Maurins stretches the fertile 
valley of Carol, a name sugges- 
tive of that grand old Teuton, 
Charlemagne, after whom the valley 
is called. The rear army of Charle- 
magne was cut off on the Spanish 
side of the Pyrenees on his return 
from attacking the Moors, and a 
curious old tower, perched upon a 
rock in the Val de Carol, is said to 
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have been built by them, and 
wrested from their grasp by the 
warrior emperor. 

Down, down; oh, the fatigue of 
riding a tall, big-boned, muscular 
mule down a precipitous, zigzag, 
stony path. The tourist must be 
tender-footed who does not prefer 
on these occasions leaving his mule 
to his own devices, and waiking 
down the mountain-side. How de- 
lightful to stretch the long-bent 
knees, to enjoy the freedom of mo- 
tion, to be able to pluck the wild 
flowers, and drink from any spring ; 
and how lovely were the flowers 
which bloomed on the south side of 
the Port; you know by their number 
and beauty that your face is now 
turned to the south, for the flora on 
the north side of the Pyrenees can- 
not vie with that on the south flank. 
The bubbling waters, too, baby 
rivers which burst from the moun- 
tain side, are hurrying southward, 
and will be warmed by Catalonian 
suns before they merge.into the 
Mediterranean. 

The Belgian, being too fat, was 
unable to give his legs much walking 
liberty, but as mine were serviceable 
for mountain work, I broke away 
from men and mules, and went down 
the steep as inclination prompted. 
The descent, though effected on the 
straight line principle, was long and 
fatiguing, and as I could always see 
the bridle-road in the valley, but 
seemingly drew no nearer to it, I 
was reminded of the lines known by 
mathematicians as the asymptotes 
of the hyperbola, which have the 
curious property of constantly ap- 
proximating and yet of never 
meeting. But I was at length made 
aware that the mountain curve and 
the valley line do meet, by finding 
myself on level ground by the side 
of a stream which, having fretted 
through infancy, was now flowing 
gently along, fertilizing the valley 
in its course. For here desolation 
and barrenness give place to fer- 
tility. Corn, nearly ripe for the 
sickle, was abundant, and other 
crops testified that the soil of La 
Cerdagne is kind and the peasants 
industrious. Nor is their industry 
confined to agriculture, for durin 
the winter they manufacture saat 
imported from Spain, into various 
articles. 
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Having learned the name of the 
village where we were to refresh 
men and beasts, I pushed on past 
the hamlet of Porta between the 
Mont de Mure and the Col Rouge, 
and presently reached the old and 
aan ue Tour de Carol, which I 

ad ample time to sketch before I 
was overtaken by my little party. 
About two miles farther we came 
to Corbassil, our halting-place, 
where our mules fared better than 
their riders. The tourist who can- 
not put up with coarse food will do 
well toc with him on an excur- 
sion through these mountains, some- 
thing that he can eat, and which 
will have the advantage of being un- 
defiled by garlic. Vent not your 
wrath, however, on the poor pub- 
licans in the seiveouiiell Eastern 
Pyrenees, who having only ostrich- 
stomach muleteers to feed, are 
ignorant of the dainty requirements 
of many travellers. Iftheir awberges 
were visited by tourists they would 
doubtless stl their tastes. Do 
you not now find rich repasts on 
Alpire peaks which a few years 
ago were the home only of chamois 
and eagles? 

We had eaten our crust, softened 
in a cup of good wine, and began to 
think it was time to be off, but our 
guides were not forthcoming. En- 
quiring for them, we learned that 
my man was a native of Corbassil, 
that he had gone to see his wife and 
children, and to make sundry little 
commercial arrangements, probably 
not quite in stiees with custom- 
house laws. But he had another 
object, for when he joined us we 
scarcely knew him again. In place 
of his well-worn mountain clothes 
and rough sandals, he was attired in 
a gay Spanish dress, and carried 
over his shoulder an ample cloak of 
rich brown cloth. He was accom- 
panied by a fine boy, about twelve 
— of age, also dressed in his 

oliday suit, whom he introduced 
to us as his son. Enquiring the 
reason for this sudden transforma- 
tion, we were informed that on the 
following day there was to be a great 
Séte on the summit of Mont Odeillo 
in honour of the Virgin, a very 
holy and highly venerated image 
of whom is preserved in a church 
on the mountain-top. At this 
féte, which is held annually, many 
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thousands of persons from the 
surrounding districts, and even 
from Catalonia, are present, and 
as the locality was not very 
distant from the direct route be- 
tween Puicerda, where we purposed 
sleeping, and Mont Louis in France, 
my guide thought that we should 
like to see the gay doings. He had 
clearly set his heart upon paying 
his devotions at the shrine of Nétre 
Dame de Font Romeu, and as his 
account of the féte promiséd con- 
siderable entertainment, we  re- 
solved, much to his satisfaction and 
that of the Belgian’s guide, to be 
present. The féte was evidently 
considered a great event by the po- 
pulation of the Val de Carol. We 
overtook several peasants on their 
way to the holy mountain, their pur- 
pose being, in starting thus early, 
to be present at the morning mass. 
Their route lay across the French 
Cerdagne mountains, ours to Pui- 
cerda, still down the valley, which 
now presented a charming variety 
of lovely scenery. 

We had ridden about six miles, 
when our guides, pointing to a small 
stone pillar on the left of our path, 
announced that we had entered 
Spain. Besides’ this pillar, which 
might easily be overlooked, there is 
nothing to mark the boundary line 
between the two kingdoms. How 
different to the grand dividing wall 


of nature, which awes by its sub- 
limity, at the Breche de Roland, or 
the Port de Venasque. However, 


we were in Spain, and if any doubt 
had lingered in our minds, it would 
have been dispelled by the Spanish 
custom-house and _ police-station 
which were before us. The sight 
of these establishments was not 
agreeable, for although our pass- 
ports were good for France, they 
were not visé for Spain. I had 
omitted, by some strange neglect, to 
obtain this at Bayonne, and my 
companion, not purposing to enter 
Spain, had no authority to visit that 
country? What was to be done? 
We could, of course, if not allowed 
to proceed to Puicerda, retrace our 
steps to Corbassil, or sleep at Bourg 
Madame, within the French terri- 
tory; but one does not like to be 
foiled, and we had made up our 
mind to sup in Spain. Taking 
counsel with the guides, they 
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thought that we should not meet 
with any opposition provided we had 
no objection to paying our footing, in 
other words, bribing the two oflicers, 
who, they felt sure, would, for a fee 
of five francs each, allow us to pass, 
wan ee otherwise. To this we made 
reply that we would willingly pa 
the an and see bn ain 
franc piece would be as effeetive as 
the visa of the Spanish consul. It 
was arranged that my guide, who 
spoke the Catalonian patois, was to 
be the bribing agent, and having 
provided him with the money, we 
assumed a bold face and pushed 
on. 
Our approach to the police station 
had not been unobserved. The 
officer and his colleague of the Cus- 
tom-house were out, and when we 
drew near challenged us. The one 
demanded our passports, the other 
expressed a strong desire to exa- 
mine our saddle-bags. My guide 
now stepped forward, and assured 
the officers that we were gentlemen 
travelling merely for our pleasure, 
that our wallets contained only the 
necessary articles for a tour, and 
that we did not purpose proceeding 
farther into Spain than Puicerda. 
This information did not satisfy 
them, for they again required to ex- 
amine passports and bags; upon 
which my guide drew them aside, 
spoke gentle words, slipped the 
broad silver pieces into their hands, 
and we were free to go where we 
leased. ‘ Recent travellers,’ says 
r. Ford, in the last edition of his 
Spanish Hand-Book, ‘report that 
bribing is now out of fashion in 
Spain, and that no money should be 
offered to resguardos or Custom- 
house officers.’ ‘ But,’ he adds, ‘in 
my time the grandest panacea was 
cash, the Oriental backshish; and 
those who preferred peace to pecetas 
aid with both hands.’ Money is, 
apprehend, still the primum 
mobile in Spain. ‘ The first thing,’ 
said the Duke of Wellington, ‘ that 
the Spanish invariably want is 
money ; their worship of the Virgin 
is second to their adoration of 
Mammon.’ My experience at the 


very threshold of Spain confirmed 

these opinions, and I have no doubt 

that a very sad condition of ‘ moral 

ophthalmia’ may be induced among 

Spanish officials by a. judiciously 
Il 
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administered gratifica cioncita— 
vulgarly, a tip. 

Shortly after passing the official 
barrier we saw Puicerda. This town 
is finely situated at the head of 
Spanish Cerdana, a valley of great 
fertility and beauty. The road to 
the. very gates is execrable; a 
mere watercourse, full of deep ruts, 
which would be fatal to springed 
vehicles. As we entered the town 
we were keenly scrutinized by the 
sentinel on guard, whose hideous 
yellow uniform denoted him to bea 
soldier of the line. But although 
Puicerda is a frontier garrison town, 
our passports were not demanded, 
and we passed through the narrow 
streets to the inn unquestioned. 
Entering a vast stable on the base- 
ment, we ascended to the first floor 
of the posada, the rooms on which 
were disposed round a gallery, from 
whence you could see and smell the 
mules in the stable. The landlady, 
who spoke bad French as well as 
Catalan, was sorry that all her good 
rooms were engaged; she had, how- 
ever, two beds left, which were at 
our service. It was well that our 
expectations of comfort were mode- 
rate, otherwise the reality would 
have been terribly opposed to the 
ideal. The beds were in little closets 
on the second floor, having no light 
beyond that admitted by a very 
narrow window opening on a gallery 
corresponding to that on the first- 
floor. The aspect of these dens was 
far from prepossessing. However, 
there was no choice, so we took 
possession of the holes, purposing 
to spend as few hours in them as 
possible. 

The next consideration was supper, 
and here our prospects brightened. 
The landlady, anticipating an influx 
of guests, had stored her larder 
well; there were partridges, quails, 
izzard, trout, and good wine at 
our service. Ordering a dish of 
each of these delicacies, we devoted 
the remaining daylight to a stroll 
through the town. The prevailing 
architecture is Spanish, projecting 
balconies and colonnades being of 
common occurrence. The church 
is a quaint old building, consisting 
of three large dimly-lighted aisles, 
in each of which are several chapels, 
decorated in the most tawdry man- 
ner. Jolly-looking priests, wearing 
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huge shovel hats, familiar to us in 
the Barber of Seville, passed in and 
out, whilst others in confessionals 
were making sins sit light on the 
uneasy consciences of penitent sin- 
ners. Strolling into the barracks 
we were invited by an officer to see 
the soldiers’ rooms. These, though 
large, were badly ventilated and 
extremely dirty. Puicerda has its 
Plaza, a square occupied by the 
best houses, some of which have 
fantastic Moorish facades. I at- 
tempted to sketch one of these, but 
had no sooner set up my stool than 
I became a marked man. The en- 
tire population seemed in a few 
minutes to have gathered round me. 
I have experienced many sketching 
difficulties, and am not easily de- 
terred from drawing under even 
formidable obstacles; but there is a 
limit to endurance, and I confess 
that I was fairly put to flight by 
the Puicerdians. Their astonish- 
ment at my simple sketching appa- 
ratus was only equalled by their 
curiosity, and although I stood my 
ground for some time, I was even- 
tually obliged to desist ; and greatly 
to their disgust, abruptly terminated 
their entertainment by closing my 
sketching portfolio and walking 
away, not however without a great 
number of followers. 

Puicerda suffers by being a fron- 
tier fortress. All the houses are 
huddled within the walls. Outside 
these the views, particularly that 
commanding the Cerdana valley, are 
magnificent. I shall never forget 
the effect of a sunset over that valley 
when the ‘slanting beams fired the 
crests of the Pyrenees, while their 
glens were steeped in purple 
gloom, and the valley was bathed in 
golden light. The Val Cerdana is 
watered by the river Segre, into 
which the small streams, Rour and 
Arabo, fall just below Puicerda. 
These waters, 1 may mention for 
the information of angling tourists, 
are well stocked with trout, and the 
country abounds with game. 

On regaining the posada we found 
the eating-room full of noisy Cata- 
lans, whose principal amusement 
seemed to be cracking their thick 
mule - whips. Sometimes they 
formed a circle and cracked ‘simul- 
taneously, producing an effect which, 
in a room by no means large, was 
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not particularly soothing. How 
long they would have continued 
this pastime I cannot say, had it 
not happily come to a sudden ter- 
mination on the entrance of huge 
smoking dishes, which were set be- 
fore them, and which, judging by 
the strong odour, were plentifully 
seasoned with garlic. Dropping 
their whips, they fell upon the meat 
like hungry hounds, and there was 
little talking untiltheirstomachs were 
full. Then might be heard cataracts 
of Catalonian patois, increasing 
in loudness as the good strong wine 
went round. Presently, however, 
they departed in a body to a neigh- 
bouring café, and we were left 
alone. 

The landlady had not exaggerated 
the resources of her cuisine, and my 
apprehension that the voracious Ca- 
talans had reduced the contents of 
the larder to a low ebb proved to be 
groundless. Besides the stipulated 
dishes, we were served with an ex- 
cellent omelette and a skin of deli- 
cious red wine. We wound up our 
repast by a glass of Curacoa and a 
cup of semi-solid chocolate, which 
we drank sitting on the balcony. 
A couple of itinerant Catalan musi- 
cians sang during the evening vari- 
ous national songs, to a guitar ac- 
companiment. Their performance, 
which was very pleasing, was how- 
ever suddenly Gaeuibe to a close by 
the whipcrackers, who quickly put 
the musicians to flight. 

‘Blessed be the man,’ said the 
immortal Sancho Panza, ‘ who in- 
vented sleep.’ Accursed be the 
inns, the traveller might add, that 
are enemies torest. Our worst fears 
were realized. What with exces- 
sive heat, a terrible compound of 
smells from stable and kitchen, 
hungry vermin, and the perpetual 
jingle of mules’ bells, sleep, beyond 
fitful snatches, during which one 
dreamt wild unearthly dreams, was 
banished. We were glad under 
these circumstances that we had 
arranged to be off by dawn; and as 
our guides were not behind time, we 
passed out of the gates of Puicerda 
as the sun rose over the mountain- 
tops. Early as was the hour, hun- 


dreds of men and women were on 
their way to Font Romeu, the ma- 
jority riding gaily caparisoned mules. 
Our route to the holy mountain led 
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us along a road called the Chemin 
Tibre, connecting Puicerda with the 
small Spanish territory of Liivia, 
lying within the French frontier. 
This Chemin Libre suffers, it is 
to be presumed, for its freedom: 
subject to no master, it is quite 
neglected. Theriver Segre, parallel 
to the road, frequently takes 
the liberty of flowing along it, 
obliging you, if riding, either to 
scramble out of the watercourse to 
the adjoining banks, or tuck up your 


-legs above the saddle-flaps. In two 


places where the road crosses the 
river, the bridges were in ruins. 
Frail structures had been set up in 
their place for foot passengers ; over 
these our guides scrambled, while 
the brave Belge and myself forded 
the river, which was up to our 
saddle-girths. 

Beyond the river, and on the 
direct road to Mont Louis, over the 
Col de la Perche, is situated Bourg 
Madame, formerly called Guingettes 
d’Hix. . The small town received its 
present name in rather a curious 
manner. Shortly after the battle 
of Waterloo, the Duke d’Angou- 
léme passed through the place on 
his way from Spain to Paris, when 
the inhabitants, overjoyed at the 
fall of Napoleon, begged the Duke 
to allow them to call their town 
Bourg Madame in compliment to 
the ‘Duke's wife, who by virtue of 
her royal rank was styled Madame. 

The situation of Llivia, the ancient 
Julia Libica, where Santiago first 
preached the Gospel to the Jews, 
is very striking, but the town 
itself is a dung-heap, intersected by 
streets. I never beheld such an 
accumulation of filth before, and I 
congratulated myself that I had not 


‘to walk through the heaps of dis- 


gusting refuse which choked the 
streets. Evidently no sanitary laws 
exist at Llivia, but one marvels that 
some enterprising agriculturist does 
not utilize this town manure by con- 
veying it to the adjoining fields. It 
would appear almost impossible that 
so foul a place could contain a 
decently dressed inhabitant, and 
indeed the majority of the people 
who came out to look at us were in 
keeping with the dirt in which they 
wallowed. But before emerging 
from the town we came upon a 
cavalcade just starting for the féte, 
112 
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among which were several women 
dressed in a semi-Spanish costume, 
radiant with gaudy colours. So the 
love for finery among the fair 
Llivians has not been entirely ex- 
tinguished by the dirt of their town. 

Beyond Livia the side of Mont 
Odeillo, up which our path lay, was 
alive with peasants converging from 
all parts to the sacred object of the 

ilgrimage. Spaniards from Cata- 
onia; French from Perpignan, 
Prades, Ax, Hospitalet, Bourg Ma- 
dame ; Republicans from Andorre, 
all classes, men and women, young 
and old, in a bewildering variety of 
costumes, were toiling upwards over 
the steep shaly slope to bow the 
knee to a little wooden image, be- 
lieved to be endowed with super- 
natural powers. 

You may be very learned in 
legends, and yet not have heard 
of Nétre Dame de Font Ko- 
meu, so as we are climbing to 
her shrine I will in few words re- 
late as much of her history as I 
could learn, my principal and most 
authentic source being a book, en- 
titled Pélerinage & Notre-Dame de 
Font Romeu, par Tolra de Bordas, 
which I purchased in the sacristy of 
the church on Mont Odeillo. <Ac- 
cording to this publication, at a 
period so remote as to be beyond 
the grasp of history, a herd of oxen, 
straying from their lowland pas- 
tures, discovered a spring near the 
summit of Mont Odeillo. The 
herdsman who had missed his cattle, 
found them round the spring. The 
following day a bull strayed from 
the herd. Conceiving that the 
animal had gone to the fountain, he 
toiled up the mountain and found 


the beast kneeling at the brink of 


the water in a state of great excite- 
ment. The second act of the 
miracle play will be guessed. The 
ground was searched, and a well- 
eae wooden image of the 

‘irgin was found close to the water. 
Enraptured by the discovery the 
herdsman carefully carried the image 
down the mountain, followed closely 
by the now pacified bull. The story 
quickly spread; the Church pro- 
nounced the image to be miracu- 
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lously descended upon earth. Pro- 
cessions, in which it formed the 
principal figure, were organized ; 
and finally, after receiving the 
adoration of the chief priests of 
Perpignan, it was conveyed with 
great pomp and ceremony to the 
summit of Mont Odeillo, where a 
chapel had been erected to receive 
it. 

The pilgrimage to Font Romeu* 
now became established, and many 
miracles, said to have been wrought 
by the little wooden image, spread 
her fame abroad. 

Thus far the legend current 
throughout Spanish Cerdana, Cata- 
lonia, and the Eastern Pyrenees ; 
casting this back into the darkness 
from whence it sprang, it is certain 
that as far back as 1525 a chapel 
existed on Mont Odeillo, where an 
image of great sanctity was en- 
shrined, and it is equally certain that 
the inhabitants of Odeillo have such 
a veneration for their miracle- 
working image that she is not 
allowed to remain on the mountain 
during winter, when the snow lies 
deep, but is carried to the village 
church, to the great comfort of the 
faithful. 

As usual the Roman Catholic 
Church was not slow in taking 
advantage of this addition to the 
already large. number of holy 
images. Buildings were erected on 
the mountain for resident ‘priests, 
who were and are required to say 
masses—for a consideration. Be- 
tween the 11th of September, .1758, 
and the 11th of May, 1760, ‘lecollec- 
teur de Font Romeu avait percu les 
honoraires de 811 messes, dont il 
avait fait la repartition ;’ and, con- 
tinues the Pélerinage, from which 
I quote, ‘ aujourd’hui Ja dévotion 4 
Notre-Dame de Font Romeu s'est 
accrue 4 un tel point, que des messes 
et des neuvaines sont demandées des 
diocéses voisins et des points les 
plus éloignés de la France.’ 

As early as 1637, forty days’ in- 
dulgence was accorded to all per- 
sons who made a pilgrimage to the 
chapel of Font Romeu, and Pope 
Pius IX. granted plenary indul- 
gence to those partaking of the holy 


* The popular derivation of this name is Font, Catalan for fountain, and 
Romeu the name of the herdsman ; but another derivation is Romeu, the Catalan 
for pilgrim, equivalent to the Spanish Romero, 
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communion on the holidays of St. 
John the Baptist, the Nativity, the 
Visitation, and the Assumption. 

No wonder with all these attrac- 
tions, not forgetting the miraculous 
curative power of Nétre Dame set 
forth in the official book, by many 
cases related in the true Professor 
Holloway style, that the pilgrimage 
to the summit of Mont Odeillo is 
extremely popular.* The steepness 
of the mountain is no bar to the 
pilgrims, but -rather kindles and 
inflames their religious zeal. The 
pedestrians, though footsore and 
weary, joined heartily in the can- 
ticles, or Goigs, as they are called, 
which burst forth from time to time 
from many thousand pilgrims ; and 
although the Protestant could not 
approve the superstitious delusion 
which impelled them to worship 
their great Diana of the mountain, 
yet it was impossible to see the 
multitudes swarming up the preci- 
pitous slopes, and hear their united 
voices blending harmoniously, in- 
voking the protection of their 
beloved Virgin, without emotion. 

Up, still up, steeper and steeper, 
it was indeed no easy matter to 
stick to the saddle, and more than 
once my mule was nearly down in 
his attempts to cross ugly places. 
Many animals were not so fortunate 
in keeping their legs, for although 
the mountain mule is generally a 
very sure-footed beast, yet there are 
occasions when he will be found 
tripping. Falls were frequent 
around me, but no wonder, seeing 
that in many cases the mules carried 
double, and their riders were not 
of the most delicate mould. It was 
really surprising that serious in- 
juries did not sometimes result from 
the sudden manner in which the 
mules and their burdens bit the 
dust, or rather rocks ; but all within 
my observation escaped with a few 
bruises. . Doubtless our Lady of 
Odeillo—who, by the way, seems 
to have ceatienler compassion on 
those falling from precipices, house- 
tops, or horseback—was regarded 
as the protecting agent. 

We had been four hours en route, 
and still the mountain top was above 
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us. Another hour of tough scramb- 
ling amidst Titanic rocks, and we 
came upon a vast plateau, clothed 
by pines, through which we rode 
for half an hour, and then emerged 
on an open space, in the midst of 
which was our goal. The scene was 
very remarkable. Backed by a na- 
tural amphitheatre, dotted by tufts 
of pines, stood the chapel, built of 
rough hewn stone, much storm- 
beaten, about seventy feet long and 
thirty broad, and adjoining it were 
some half dozen huge barrack-like 
edifices, erected for the accommoda-, 
tion of pilgrims visiting the church. 
Round this thousands of peasants 
were struggling for admission within 
the sacred precincts, while multi- 
tudes, who had _ performed their 
devotions, were dispersed in groups 
under the trees. Many were danc- 
ing vigorously to the music of 
clarionets and fifes, others gazing 
wonderingly on the feats of jugglers, 
or listening to the seductive elo- 
quence of quack doctors, or the 
ballads of Roussillon poets. The 
Jéte had evidently a twofold ob- 
ject, and it was hard to say whether 
the sacred or profane predominated. 
Later in the day no doubt existed 
on the subject. About a quarter of 
a mile from the church a calvary 
has been erected on the highest 
peak of the mountain, which is 
girdled by fine pines. The calvary 
is provided with all the prescribed 
stations, and is surmounted by a 
huge cross. These stations were 
crowded by pilgrims, for, as the 
Pelerinage says, ‘% Font Romeu le 
culte de la croix et le culte de Marie 
ont le privilége de se confondre dans 
la dévotion des fidéles.’ 

It is worth while ascending to 
the summit of the calvary for the 
sake of the glorious prospect. The 
entirerange of the Eastern Pyrenees, 
dominated by the lofty cone-shaped 
Canigou, is within view, while broad 
and fertile valleys, dotted with 
French and Spanish villages, and 
watered by the Segre and smaller 
streams, complete the panorama. 

On regaining the church we 
availed ourselves of a somewhat 
diminished pressure to enter the 


* The golden result of the Mont Odeillo discovery has probably had some 
weight in the getting up of recent mountain miracles, where the performance is 
expected to be more attractive by the appearance of the Virgin in propria persona. 
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building. The interior reeked with 
sweltering odours, emanating from 
thousands of hot and excited pea- 
sants, who from early morn crowded 
the narrow space. The object of 
adoration stands abovethe high altar, 
and access to the image is gained 
by means of a flight of stone steps 
springing within an apse behind the 
altar. Several minutes elapsed ere 
we were able to reach the apse, so 
great was the press of people. ‘These, 
as they drew near the holy spot, 
sang, or rather shouted, verses of 
favourite canticles, having for their 
burden the glorification of the little 
image. The walls of the church 
attest how highly she is venerated. 
They are literally covered by a 
bewildering variety of  ex-voto 
offerings—tresses of hair which 
would make the fortune of a wig- 
maker hang in festoons from the 
roof and cornice, but these, nume- 
rous as they are, form but a very 
small portion of the chevelures 
offered to her ladyship, the majority 
being ‘ supprimer par respect pour 
la sainteté du lieu.’ 

Many of these cheap ex-votos are 
worked into ingenious ornaments, 
and bear inscriptions commemora- 
tive of the circumstances prompting 
the offering. Some whimsical 
enough; a tradesman, for example, 
presents all his hair to Notre Dame 
for having granted his prayer that 
he might draw a prize in a lottery. 
By far the greater number of ex- 
votos, however, are commemo- 
rative of escapes from accidents. 
But we have elbowed our way to 
the upper end of the church, and 
are swept on with the multitude 
within the apse, and up the steps. 
At the head of these there is a small 
dark room, crammed to suffocation, 
and now the struggle to get near 
the image is fearful. At length, 
but not before we were half dead 
with the heat and bad smells, we 
saw her ladyship’s face. She is far 
from prepossessing, but what she 
lacks in beauty is made up by rich 
adornments, jewels, and flowers. 
It would be unfair to criticise the 
carver of the image too severely, 
for by dint of the application of 
millions of lips the features of the 
little lady are, like the toe of Saint 
Peter, much abraded. The saint’s 
toe has been covered, but Notre 
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Dame de Font Romeu not having 
been provided with a mask to pro- 
tect her from the rough muzzles of 
the peasants, wastes away under the 
multitudinous kisses shereceives. All 
the devotees kiss the image : a space 
sufficient to allow the head to pass 
within the altar enables you to take 
this liberty. The ceremony is 
accompanied by an oblation cast in 
a box conveniently placed to receive 
the alms of the faithful. It is, 
however, after the grand procession 
and mass that the great harvest is 
reaped. Then, says the Péleri- 
nage, the priest, ‘aprés une tou- 
chante instruction ne _ saurait 
négliger de stimuler la liberalité des 
assistants, dont il ne tarde pas a 
parcourir les rangs pour recueillir 
leurs offrandes.’ 

Our guides were greatly surprised 
and distressed that neither the Bel- 
gian nor myself would kiss the 
image. After sotoilsome a journey, 
and encountering so much incon- 
venience, it was in their opinion a 
pity not to reap the benefits which 
would assuredly be ours if we 
embraced Nétre Dame. But the 
Belgian was a sceptical Roman 
Catholic, I a Protestant, and so, 
having satisfied our curiosity, we 
descended another flight of steps 
leading to the sacristy. Here a 
brisk sale was going on of medals, 
crosses, and seapularies, bearing re- 
presentations of the Virgin, and of 
the ‘ Pélerinage.’ 

How delicious it was to breathe 
the pure mountain air after the 
sudatory process we had under- 
gone. When we had refreshed and 
purified our lungs, we turned our 
thoughts to something more sub- 
stantial in the form of a breakfast- 
dinner, the requirements for which 
were not wanting. For many days 
prior to the monster fé¢e, mules, and 
men, women, and children had toiled 
up the mountain with provisions of 

| kinds, for miracle-worker as she 
is reputed to be, Ndtre Dame de 
Font Romeu has not yet fed 
the multitudes. who flock to her 
shrine. Independently of the great 
houses which are depositories of 
food, long rows of tents offer 
physical comfort to the hungry 
pilgrim, and hundreds of peasants 
guard huge baskets filled with de- 
licious grapes, peaches, nectarines, 
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apricots, plums, and figs. You 
might fancy all London in motley 
was on the mountain top waiting to 
be fed, and in truth the popu- 
lation of a great city may be seen 
on Mont Odeillo annually in the 
month of September. 

Preferring to take our repast a/ 
Sresco, we set out on a foraging tour. 
And first we squeezed into one of 
the houses in search of cooked 
meat. Entering a large room oppo- 
site the kitchen, we saw half a 
dozen men busily engaged serving 
eager applicants with the contents 
of capacious coppers filled with 

jeces) of meat of various sizes. 

When our turn came to be served 
we made our wants known, where- 
upon the cook, glancing at the 
contents of the vessel, plunged a 
kind of pitchfork into a lump of 
beef, drew from it a wooden skewer, 
which he examined, and thrust back 
again, and then informed us that 
the price of the meat. was sixteen 
sous. This he learned from the 


number of notches. on the skewer. 
Having bagged our beef, we next 
bought bread, butter, and heaps of 
fruit,—we were given ten bunches 
of luscious grapes for four sous,— 


and finally, a quarter skin of rich 
Roussillon wine. With these comes- 
tibles we sought a pleasant spot 
beneath the pines on the slope of 
the amphitheatre overlooking the 
plateau, and spreading our fare be- 
fore us, made a repast which we 
little expected to obtain at an ele- 
vation of nearly 7000 feet. Every 
available spot round the amphi- 
theatre was occupied by groups of 
peasants, in every variety of cos- 
tume, discussing their provisions, 
which in many cases they had 
brought with them. Nor were the 
quadrupeds forgotten; these, decked 
for the most part in gay trappings, 
were tethered to the pine stems, 
and munched their corn and hay 
with evident satisfaction. The pla- 
teau was thronged by an equally 
varied mass of human beings, the 
showmen being still especial objects 
of attraction, while dancing went 
on with unabated vigour. No pay 
no play was the order of this part 
of the entertainment. 
sous the musicians played for 
about the same number of minutes; 
a smaller sum failed to draw a note 
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from them. When this amount was 
collected they struck up, and the 
men, selecting their partners froma 
serried row of girls bedizened with 
wonderful finery, led them into the 
dancing area. The dancers were 
more remarkable for agility than 
grace,. the rustics being evidently 
oo of their saltatory powers. 
ere I saw the celebrated and 
singular dance, La Bayes, which is 
an especial favourite among the 
peasants in Roussillon. The men 
open the dance by circling round, 
with joined hands, at a continually 
increasing speed ; on a given signal 
the women join the men. The 
music now becomes wilder and 
quicker, and the dancers whirl 
round in a state of frenzied excite- 
ment. This continues for some 
minutes, when suddenly the men 
seize their partners. beneath their 
arms, and raise them as high as they 
can. The great feat is to support 
the girls seated on the palm of the 
hand; but in consequence of the 
robust. character of the ladies, this 
tour de force can only be accom- 
plished by very powertul men. 

It. was painful to see amidst all 
this gaiety a company of soldiers 
from the garrison at Mont Louis, 
who, with fixed bayonets, kept strict 
surveillance over the multitude. IL 
was informed, however, by more 
than one person, that a /éte day 
rarely passes off without quarrels 
of so serious a nature as to require 
the interference of the military. 

As the afternoon was now waning, 
and we had a long and rough ride 
before us to Mont Louis, we desired 
the guides to saddle the mules. This, 
in consequence of the aldermanic 
condition of their bellies, was a 
difficult operation, for the cunning 
beasts were careful not to lessen 
the size of their swollen bodies, 
which scarcely allowed the girths 
to meet. 

In the course of our descent to 
Mont Louis, which led us through a 
noble pine forest, we overtook many 
companies of jolly pilgrims, who 
showed by their erratic motions that 
their devotions had been made to 
Bacchus as well as to the Virgin. 
‘Il y aun Dieu pour les ivrognes,’ 
says the French proverb ; and cer- 
tainly some protecting influence 
seemed to guard these pilgrims. 
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The evening was fast closing 
when we entered the gates of Mont 
Louis. Though a frontier fortress, 
we passed the sentries unchallenged. 
Apparently large, Mont Louis is in 
reality but a hamlet as regards po- 
pulation. The inhabitants number 
three hundred, while the garrison 
consists of thirteen hundred artil- 
lery and infantry. There is but one 
inn; and as we expected, every bed 
was engaged. ‘ But,’ said the land- 
lord, who was doing duty as cook, 
‘you may obtain beds at the priest’s 
house.’ We waited on his reve- 
rence, who was kind and courteous ; 
and after a few questions respectin, 
our country and calling, he desire 
the jille to show us his bed-rooms, 
adding that he left the ‘ benefices’ to 
her. We had no cause to regret 
the plethoric state of the inn. The 
priest of Mont Louis is well housed, 
and his bed-rooms clean and com- 
fortable. The fille, who by the wa 
was sufficiently aged to stop a 
scandalous tongues, informed us 
that she never received less than a 
franc for each room, leaving it to be 
inferred that we were at full libert 
to pay as much more as we pleased. 
We were extremely fortunate; for 
in a few minutes after we had taken 
possession of our rooms, a large 
party arrived also in search of sleep- 
ing accommodation, only one of 
whom could be taken in. ‘ 

While supper was preparing at 
the inn, we strolled out and exa- 
mined as far as we were allowed the 
fortifications of Vauban, constructed 
by command of Louis XIV. They 
are on avery grand and extensive 
scale, rendering Mont Louis a for- 
midable guard of the passage into 
Spain by the Col dela Perche. The 
situation of this town, the highest 
in Europe, is very striking. Sus- 
pended on a mountain slope, at an 
elevation of five thousand four hun- 
dred feet above the sea, it overhangs 
deep valleys, defiles, and gorges, 
which could be swept by the guns 
of the fortress. To the south the 
great Pyrenean chain appears like 
a huge wall, and on the north a 
wilderness of lofty peaks, many 
crested with snow. 

We found a motley company as- 
sembled in the salle-a-manger of 
the little inn. All had been at the 

Jéte, and were, like ourselves, wait- 
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ing the summons to supper. This 
meal tested the resources of the 
cuisine to the utmost; for it was no 
easy matter to satisfy the hungry 
guests. The company consisted 
principally of small Roussillon far- 
mers, who stated that they con- 
sidered it a duty to perform an 
annual pilgrimage to Nétre Dame 
de Font Romeu. 

Cards, smoking, and drinking, 
followed the supper. The salon 
soon became opaque with smoke ; 
so, not being a smoker, I left the 
inn with the intention of going 
direct to the priest’s house. I had 
hardly, however, advanced a dozen 
steps when the Cimmerian darkness 
through which I crept was riven by 
one of the most intense flashes of 
forked lightning I ever saw, imme- 
diately followed by a succession of 
awful claps of thunder, which roared 
among the mountain peaks and 
gorges. A storm of the most sublime 
nature had suddenly burst on Mont 
Louis. Gaining an elevated posi- 
tion, I witnessed for nearly an 
hour an almost continuous play 
of forked lightning, which seemed 
to strike the mountain crags, leaping 
from point to point, accompanied 
by thunder which shook the very 
mountains. 

This roar of Nature’s artillery 
was followed by torrents of rain, 
which quickly drove me to my ~—— 
ing quarters. I found the venerable 
Jjille half crazed with fright by the 
storm, and the curé himself was 
evidently apprehensive that the 
lightning ous strike his dwelling. 
Thunderstorms, he said, were of 
frequent occurrence during the 
summer months at Mont Louis, 
but he had witnessed few so severe 
as that now passing over us. I sat 
for an hour with him in his little 
parlour, sipping chocolate while we 
chatted on various subjects. He 
was very desirous to know how 
many converts to his religion had 
been gained in England, and was 
much surprised. when I declared 
my entire inability to satisfy him. 
His life ran in a very narrow circle, 
the religion he professed being his 
one engrossing thought. He be- 
lieved, in common with many 
French priests, that England would 
soon be a Roman Catholic country, 
and that the majority of English- 
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men had embraced Popery. I en- 
deavoured to disabuse his mind of 
so unfounded a belief, but I think 
to little purpose. His great hope 
was that the revenues of the Pro- 
testant Church would be applied to 
the endowment of the Roman Ca- 
tholic establishments. Of these 
revenues he had magnificent ideas ; 
and no wonder, when he contrasted 
the living of an English rector 
with his own modest stipend—less 
than £20 a-year. 

The next morning we descended 
the mountain. A series of inter- 
minable zigzags overhanging preci- 
pices continues all the way to 
Ollette, twelve miles from Mont 
Louis. Ollette is charmingly si- 
tuated, and you are made aware by 
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trellised vines, fig-trees, and golden 
gourds, that you have descended toa 
warmer clime. There are admirable 
subjects for the artist all the way 
down the rich and picturesque 
valley of the Tet, the te a of 
which culminate in the vicinity of 
Villefranche, where there is a grand 
mountain fortress, constructed by 
Vauban to defend the pass into 
Spain. Here you may find subjects 
for your pencil for a week. ‘lake 
care, however, not to set up your 
stool within sight of a sentinel, for 
the military authorities seem to 
regard your slender pencil tube 
with as much apprehension as you 
would behold that of a cannon were 
it loaded with grape, and about to 
be fired at you. 


WILLIAM JOHN BRODERIP. 
In flemoriam, 


EFORE the last number of 
Fraser was in the hands of the 
public, death had deprived us of one 
of our most important and frequent 
contributors. Those of our readers, 
and we believe they were very 
numerous, who were interested by 
the learned and witty paper on The 
Shark, will regret with us the sudden 
loss of its author. 

William John Broderip was 
born in Princes-street, Bristol, on 
the 21st of November, 1789. His 
father was a medical practitioner 
of high standing, and he was the 
eldest of four children. In due 
course the young William was 
sent to the school of the Rev. 
Samuel Seyer. This Mr. Seyer 
seems to have been a noteworthy 
man as a grammarian and an arche- 
ologist. He was the author of a 
quarto work, entitled Memvirs, His- 
torical and Topographical, of Bris- 
tol and its Neighbourhood ; he also 
edited the Charter of the city of 
Bristol ; and wrote a treatise On the 
Modern Use of the Latin Language. 
His pupils used a Latin Grammar 
of his own composition, and 
were marked when they went up 
to Oxford as good grammarians. 
Amongst his pupils were the Right 
Hon. Henry Hobhouse; the Rev. 
John Eagles, ‘a well-known contri- 
butor on art to Blackwood; Mr. 


Andrew Crosse, the electrician; Mr. 
John Kenyon, the intimate friend of 
Wordsworth and Southey; and 
Dr. Jenkyns, afterwards Dean of 
Wells, and celebrated as the Master 
under whose presidency Balliol 
College first assumed its present dis- 
tinguished position. Mrs. Crosse’s 
Memorials of her late husband (pp. 
28—30) contain an interesting letter 
from Mr. Broderip, describing the 
schoolboy days of that knot of 
friends. 

From Mr. Seyer’s establishment 
Mr. Broderip proceeded to Oxford, 
where he was entered of Oriel Col- 
lege. He took his degree of B.A. 
on the 16th of May, 1812. He did 
not gain any University honours, as 
far as the record goes, nor did he 
receive any College prizes, for a 
very good reason—because in those 
days there were no College prizes 
to gain; but the readers of this 
Magazine have had many opportu- 
nities of knowing that his mind 
became saturated, as it were, with 
classical learning. The elder Mr. 
Broderip had a great taste for scien- 
tific pursuits, and was on intimate 
terms with scientific men. Naturally 
enough the son imbibed the same 
tastes, which he pursued at Oxford, 
where the circumstance occurred 
which has been thus chronicled by 
Sir Roderick Murchison : 
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There it was that, after he (Dr. Buck- 
land) had become a tutor in classics, a 
youth came to the University (Oriel 
College), who, having already attained 
an acquaintance with fossil organic re- 
mains, was destined through that know- 
ledge to influence the future career of 
many of his associates who had similar 
tastes. This was William John Brode- 
Tip, afterwards my colleague during five 
years as joint secretary of the Geological 
Society, and now well known as one of 
the eminent naturalists of our age. 

The study of the collection made by 
this juvenile companion, including the 
jaw of a marsupial quadruped found in 
the Stones-field slate, first awakened 
the dormant talent of Buckland. Cul- 
tivating the friendship of the precocious 
fossilist, he soon developed that peculiar 
power, which characterized him through 
life, of catching up and assimilating 
with marvellous rapidity everything that 
illustrated the new science of fossil 
organic remains, then just coming into 
vogue through the work of Parkinson. 
So strongly did Buckland feel in after 
years the deep obligations he was under 
to young Broderip, that I have myself 
heard him speak of the latter as his 
‘tutor in geology.’ * 


In Mr. Buckland’s recently pub- 
lished memoir of his father, the 
Dean thus speaks of Mr. Broderip : 


In my earlier years of residence at 
Oxford, I took my first lesson in Field 
Geology, in a walk to Shotover Hill, 
with Mr. William John Broderip (late 
Magistrate at the Westminster Police- 
court, then of Oriel College), whose 
early knowledge of Conchology enabled 
him to speak scientifically on the fossil 
shells in the Oxford oolite formation, 
and of the fossil shells and sponges of 
the green sand of the Vale of Pusey, 
near Devizes, as to which he had been 
instructed by the Rector of Pusey, Mr. 
Townsend, the friend and fellow-labourer 
of Mr. William Smith, the father of 
English Geology. The fruits of my 
first walk with Mr. Broderip formed the 
nucleus of my collection for my own 
cabinet ; which in forty years expanded 
into the large amount.which I have 
_ in the Oxford Geological 

useum. 


Mr. Buckland adds :— 


In after years Mr. Broderip was as- 
sociated with Dr. Buckland on the 
closest terms of family friendship and 
intimacy ; and he rendered him the 
greatest assistance in his scientific 
labours, more especially in the revisal of 
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the earlier editions of his Bridgewater 
Treatise. 

Mr. Broderip was joint secretary with 
Sir Roderick Murchison to the Geolo- 
gical Society, during five years ; and is 
now known as one of the most eminent 
naturalists of our age. 


In a note we received from him 
about a year before his death he 
says, ‘I am no longer young; 
zoology and physiology have been 
my companions from my earliest 
years: At Oriel he was the con- 
temporary of Arnold, Keble, Arch- 
bishop Whately, Bishop Copleston, 
Dr. Mayo, the present President of 
the College of Physicians, and others 
of the eminent men whom that 
college has produced. His father, 
somewhat unwisely it would seem, 
sent him to Oxford as a gentleman 
commoner, a position which (in 
those days more than it does now) 
involved considerable expense. But 
before he left the University his 
father’s affairs became embarrassed, 
and the young man was thrown into 
the world not only to get his own 
living but to support his younger 
brother and sisters. He came to 
London, took to the law, and studied 
in the chambers of Mr. Godfrey 
Sykes, a famous special pleader. 
He became a reporter in the Com- 
mon Pleas, and published reports of 
that Court conjointly with Mr. 
Bingham, at present one of the 
police magistrates. In 1822 he 
was appointed by Sir Robert Peel 
one of the Thames Police magis- 
trates, and was the first regularly 
educated legal magistrate at that 
court, his predecessor, Captain 
Richbell, having been gloriously 
ignorant of lawand statute. Without 
any application on his own part, he 
was subsequently removed to the 
Westminster Court, a much more 
agreeable post, which he retained 
until the end of 1855, when, on ac- 
count of his deafness rendering it 
difficult for him to hear the cases 
brought before him with that pre- 
cision which he considered necessary, 
he resigned his office. On his retire- 
ment a contemporary stated, ‘We 
cannot recollect a single instance 
of any question raised upon his 
conduct or his decisions.’+ His con- 
scientiousness was shown alike in 


* Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. 27, p. 104. 
+ Examiner, January, 1856. 
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the execution of the office whilst he 
retained it, and in his resignation of 
it when he no longer felt himself 
equal to the proper performance of 
its important duties. 

In the meanwhile his studies in 
natural history were not neglected, 
nor did his interest in science flag. 
He had become a Fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1828, and as we 
have seen, Secretary of the Geolo- 
gical. He formed a large collection 
of shells, which were afterwards 
purchased for the British Museum, 
and was one of the founders of the 
Zoological Society. In the collec- 
tion at the gardens in the Regent's 
Park he took an almost fatherly 
interest, and kept copious notes 
as to the state and progress of 
the animals, of which this Maga- 
zine has frequently had the benefit. 
He was also a purchaser and col- 
lector of pictures at a time when 
art was not so fashionable a pursuit 
as it is at present. One collection 
he disposed of, and at the time of 
his death his rooms were filled with 
another, amongst which were spe- 
cimens of Holman Hunt and the 
other pre-Raphaelites, whose merits 
he was one of the first to recognise. 
The accuracy of representation of 
nature aimed at by the members of 
this school, recommended them to a 
man of his exactness of mind. He 
was also one of the trustees of Mr. 
Vernon, the noble donor of the 
Vernon Collection to the nation. 

Mr. Broderip was one of the early 
contributors tothe Quarterly Review, 
and lived on terms of intimacy with 
Mr. Lockhart and many of the lite- 
rary magnates of those days. His 
last contributions to the Quarterly 
appeared in 1852 and 1853, and 
consisted of two papers on one sub- 
ject,—Comparative Anatomy and 
Professor Owen. He also wrote a 
series of papers in the New Monthly 
Magazine, while it was under the 
direction of Mr. Theodore Hook, 
one of his particular friends, and 
afterwards of Mr. Thomas Hood. 
These papers were collected into a 
volume, under the title of Zoological 
Recreations; and of this work the 
author revised a third edition shortl 
before his death. He contributed, 
too, a large portion of the articles on 
natural history to the Penny Cyelo- 
pedia; and in January, 1850, his 
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connexion with this Magazine com- 
menced—a connexion which we may 
truly state terminated only with his 
death, for on the evening of Satur- 
day the 26th of February, he was 
engaged in writing for the present 
number asecond paper on the Shark, 
which he broke off in the middle of 
an unfinished sentence. On the fol- 
lowing day he was no more. 

In 1852 a volume was published, 
entitled, Leaves from the Note- Book 
of a Naturalist, consisting of con- 
tributions to Fraser; and we trust 
that at some future time a further 
selection of his papers may be made, 
accompanied by a memoir from the 
pen of some one better able. than 
this present writer pretends to be, 
to enter into his various scientific 
aequirements. May we hope that 
the distinguished naturalist by 
whom, as we happen to know, his 
papers were often revised before 
going to the printers, and by whom 
his abilities were highly appreciated 
—we allude to Professor Owen— 
may be induced to undertake this 
labour of love? Of late Mr. Bro- 
derip’s papers in our pages were to 
be recognised by the 8 appended to 
them. We need hardly allude to 
their merits as literary produc- 
tions—the mixture of science, of 
out-of-the-way knowledge, of ripe 
scholarship, of acquaintance with 
curious books and scarce editions, 
accompanied by the extensive fa- 
miliarity with human nature in all 
its varied forms which his magis- 
terial experience had afforded him 
the means of acquiring, his rich and 
tender humour, and the happy re- 
ference to the passing topics of the 
day, combined to form one of the 
most attractive and _ instructive 
writers of our time. The interest 
which his papers excited we have 
the best means of testing from the 
number of communications we re- 
ceived with reference to them. Even 
since he has so recently been re- 
moved from amongst us, several 
inquiries have reached us for further 
information respecting points on 
which he had eT The same 
—— accuracy which distin- 
guished him as a legal reporter, on 
the bench, and as a scientific in- 
vestigator, was equally exhibited in 
literary matters. The misprint of 
a comma, or the substitution of a 
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wrong letter in some quaint word 
of old English, rendered him 
miserable. It was at the time vain 
to attempt to convince him that, 
strive as one might, perfect accuracy 
could not be obtained in the haste 
necessarily attendant on the print- 
ing of a periodical ; but after a while 
he always became reasonable; and 
experience teaches that the im- 

atience of the exact man is far 

etter than that indifference of the 
careless and hasty Jittérateur for 
which the present time is so un- 
favourably known. 

Mr. Broderip was never married. 
He lived, a bachelor, in Raymond’s- 
buildings, Gray’s Inn, of which so- 
ciety he was a bencher, taking great 
interest in the gardens and the rooks 
which frequented them. Those 
rooks became great friends of his : 
the moment he opened his window 
looking on to a gardens, they 
would fly towards it and pick up 
the bread he threw out to them. 
Instances are not common, we be- 
lieve, of these birds becoming thus 
domesticated. 

He died on Sunday, Feb. 27th, 
after an illness of a few hours only, 
in his 7oth year, and was buried on 
Friday, March 4th, at Kensall Green 
Cemetery, close to his old friend 
Robert Brown the botanist, whose 
death preceded his own by but a 
few months. 

At one period he mixed a good 
deal in the literary and scientific 
society which renders London, 
so far as society goes, the most 
desirable ‘of dwelling-places ; but 
of late years, on account of his 
deafness, he saw only a few old and 
intimate friends. Since we have 
been collecting materials for this 
sketch, we have been favoured with 
many interesting anecdotes of him. 
One friend, a very eminent man 
living a few miles from the metropo- 
lis, tells how the noise of the wheels 
of Mr. Broderip’s little carriage (he 
had an aversion to railways since 
the day on which a train he was 
travelling by met with an accident, 
and always afterward, if possible, 
posted) was anxiously waited for as 
the sure sign of forthcoming pleasure 
and information to the whole circle, 
and how he had been accustomed to 
look on him, for his thoughtful 
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kindness, as almost a second father 
to his son. Another, an old school- 
fellow, relates stories of his tender- 
ness to animals, ‘alike both great 
and small,’ a characteristic which 
invariably indicates a warm heart. 
From a third we get glimpses 
of his thoroughness in anything 
he undertook: the gallant admiral, 
himself a man of European repu- 
tation, writes, ‘My own opinion 
of his merits is very high, espe- 
cially in his knowledge of geology 
and natural history, and i often 
had occasion to make reference to 
him. His taste and attention were 
first drawn to those branches of 
science by his father’s having formed 
a cabinet museum in his house at 
Bristol, and he, moreover, received 
an opportune present of South Sea 
‘curiosities’ from Captain Puget, of 
the Royal Navy. “If I had been 
sent into the Navy,” said he to me 
one day, “instead of to Oxford, the 
sea-serpent should have been hunted 
up before this.”’ And a fourth, 
a college friend, who had recently 
met with the most severe domestic 
affliction which can happen to a 
man, tells how, only on the Sun- 
day preceding that on which Mr. 
Broderip died, he went up to him 
at the Atheneum, looked at him 
with an earnestness peculiarly his 
own, pressed his hand warmly, and 
then left him without saying a word. 
There are occasions too solemn for 
words, but little did ‘either know 
that that was a parting grasp, or 
how soon the grave was to close over 
another victim. 


It is pleasant to linger over the 
memory of such a man, but we must 
conclude. One who by his know- 
ledge and skill has tended to leave 
the world wiser, and by his conduct 
ar a man and his justice as a judge 
hes helped to make it better than he 
found it, should not be allowed to 
pass away without notice. To us, 
who were associated with him in lite- 
rary labours, it is a source of peculiar 
gratification to record our sense of 
his services at a time when his eye 
is closed and his eloquent pen has 
stopped for ever—when praise can- 
not be mistaken for flattery, nor the 
expression of grateful regard be mis- 
construed into a desire for future aid. 
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RECENT WRITERS ON REFORM.* 


T= present Reform movement, 
which differs from other similar 
movements in not having been 
immediately preceded by any strong 
manifestation of popular discontent, 
seems likely to be still further 
distinguished by the quality of the 
contributions made by individual 
thinkers towards the better under- 
standing of the philosophical ele- 
ments of the subject. There is a 
natural connexion between the two 
characteristics. During the storm 
which preceded and accompanied 
the Reform discussions of 1831 and 
1832, no voice was raised, because 
none would have been audible, save 
those which shouted for or against 
the one thing which the public so 
loudly cried for. But the present 
demand for Parliamentary Reform, 
being in an unusual degree the 
product of calm reason, leaves room 
to hope that any appeal to reason 
may be listened to, and encourages 
the superior intellects to bring 
forward any thoughts they pos- 
sess which seem to them to have 
a useful bearing upon the questions 
at issue. 

From the publications of more 
or less mark which have been called 
forth by the prospect of another 
Parliamentary reform, we select 
three, among the most distinguished 
by their thoughtful character, and 
by the mental qualities of the 
writers. Their objects, their 
doctrines, their practical conclu- 
sions, are widely different, but they 
are the productions of highly-in- 
structed and disciplined minds ; 
they all deserve and will repay 
meditation, and one of them we 
hold to be the most important work 
ever written on the practical part 
of the subject. Before attempting 
an analysis of Mr. Hare’s admirable 
treatise, we shall endeavour to give 
some notion of the merits, as well as 
of what we deem the errors, of the 
other productions on our list. 

Of the three writers, Mr. Austin 


alone is opposed to any further 
Parliamentary reform; the two 
others are strong reformers, each 
according to his particular mode of 
thought. Mr. Austin has claims to 
an attentive hearing which cannot 
be lightly estimated. His book on 
the Province of Jurisprudence 
stepped at once into the very 
highest authority on what may be 
termed the metaphysics of law; 
though it was only the introduction 
to a course of lectures, delivered 
but not printed, every part of which 
was at least equal in merit to the 
preliminary portion. Whoever is 
acquainted either with these or with 
the writings attributed to Mr. 
Austin which have been published 
anonymously, regrets that a mind 
so fitted by capacity and acquire- 
ments for untying the hard knots 
which the philosophy of law is full 
of, and which are the great impedi- 
ment to simplicity and intelligibility 
in its practice, should have accom- 
plished only a small part of the 
work to which his peculiar combina- 
tion of endowments especially called 
him. We shall rejoice that he has 
resumed the pen, even on a question 
on which we differ with him, if it 
authorizes us to hope that we may 
” see the completion of his great 

ook. The worth, to us, of his 


resent seermateny does not lie in 


is conclusions, but in some of his 
premises. We receive it as an ex- 
position of what, in the opinion of 
probably the most intellectual man 
who is an enemy to further reform, 
are the specific evils to be appre- 
hended from it. Whoever points 
out the rocks and shoals with which 
our course is beset, does us a service 
which may be all the greater because 
we are not terrified thereby into 
renouncing the voyage. Mr. Austin 
is perhaps no unlikely person to 
over-estimate some dangers, but he 
is not a man to conjure up any 
which are entirely chimerical ; and 
it may readily be admitted that 


* A Plea for the Constitution. By John Austin, Esq., formerly Professor of 
Jurisprudence at the London University, and Reader on the same subject at the 


Inner Temple. 1859. 


Political Progress not necessarily Democratic ; or, Relative Equality the true 


Foundation of Liberty. By James Lorimer, Esq., Advocate. 


1857. 


A Treatise on the Election of Representatives, Parliamentary and Municipal. 


By Thomas Hare, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


1859. 
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every plan of reform ought to-stand 
his test ; ought to show, either that 
it does not tend to produce the 
evils dreaded by him, or that its 
tendency to do so can be counter- 
acted. 

The first half of Mr. Austin’s 
pamphlet isoccupied by an analytical 
examination of the actual constitu- 
tion of this country, and a display 
of what he deems its characteristic 
advantages. In his estimate of 
these, few Englishmen will disagree 
with him: but when he connects 
them pre-eminently with those 
elements in the distribution of 
political power which further reform 
may be expected to weaken, several 
of Lis observations seem question- 
able. Thus he enlarges, with reason, 
on the necessity to the successful 
working of a free, or even of any 
constitution, of a spirit of compro- 
mise. ‘ All successful government, 
and all prosperous society, is carried 
on and maintained by a mutual give 
and take.’ As little can he be gain- 
said when he affirms that this spirit is 
remarkably an attribute of English 
polities. If any one of the three 
powers in the British constitution 
exerted the whole of its legal rights, 
and pressed every difference of 
opinion to the utmost, the action of 
the government would be paralyzed, 
and its energies absorbed, by internal 
contests, which would induce an 
ultimate disruption of the whole 
fabric. It is equally true that this 
habitual willingness on the part of 
every constituted authority to 
acquiesce cheerfully in the necessary 
conditions of stable government, 
has been found very diflicult to 
introducewhere it did not previously 
exist : and eminent political thinkers 
have founded their systems on the 
belief that this conscientious or 
prudent self-restraint was too 
difficult to be ever really practised, 
and that the co-ordinate powers in 
a balanced constitution will always 
struggle with each other, until one 
of them has completely subordinated 
the others to itself. On all this we 
entirely agree with Mr. Austin ; but 
not in the passage which follows :— 


But though this talent for compro- 
mise is one of the conditions of happy 
political society, few nations have pos- 
sessed it in a high degree ; and none but 
the people of England have ever pos- 
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sessed the degree of it which is one of 
the principal conditions of enduring free 
government. . . . The long duration of 
a system so difficult towork ... has 
doubtless arisen to a great extent from 
the habitual reverence of the several 
members of the Parliament for their 
respective constitutional rights, and 
from the habitual moderation (if not the 
habitual courtesy) which tempers and 
sets a measure to their hottest conten- 
tions. This habitual reverence for the 
constitutional rights of others, and this 
habitual moderation in Parliamentary 
battle and victory, have mainly arisen 
from the breeding of the men who have 
formed the great majority of the Lower 
House. If the composition of the House 
should in this respect deteriorate, the 
spirit of compromise will be enfeebled, 
and the difficulty of working the system 
will be vastly aggravated. 


With submission, we think there 
is a mistake here. The English are 
not the only people who have shown 
an eminent degree of what Mr. 
Austin calls a ‘talent for compro- 
mise.” The Americans possess it 
largely, and have proved it super- 
abundantly in the course of their 
history, short as that history is. 
The only questions on which the 
Union has been agitated by impor- 
tant differences of opinion are the 
tariff and the slavery questions ; and 
whenever either of these quarrels 
has reached a _ height which 
threatened seriously to interfere 
with the working of the national 
institutions, it has been closed up 
for the moment by a legislative 
compromise. The whole history of 
each is a series of such compromises : 
and if none of these have been of 
long duration, it is because, as most 
Englishmen will now admit, the 
questions are such as in their nature 
cannot, and ought not to be the 
subjects of permanent compromise. 
These facts indicate that Mr. Austin 
eannot be right in ascribing the 
temperate and conciliatory spirit of 
English contests mainly to ‘ the 
breeding of the men who have 
formed the great majority of the 
Lower House,’ a cause which was 
not found to produce any similar 
effect on the royalist and aristocratic 
party in France; though doubtless 
it has contributed much to the 
calmness and amenity with which 
the debates of the British Parlia- 
ment have usually been conducted, 
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and which deserve to be placed in 
the number of the safeguards against 
precipitate and passionate action on 
the part of the assembly itself. The 
compromising temper which English 
and American politicians have in 
common, and the want of which 
is one cause of the repeated failures 
of liberal institutions elsewhere, is 
sometimes ascribed to the less 
inflammable. character of their 
northern blood; but may more 
rationally be attributed to their 
greater political experience, and 
longer possession of free govern- 
ment. They are content to exercise 
a limited power, because they have 
never felt or been subject to any 
wer which was not obviously 
imited. We think Mr. Austin 
would have been nearer the truth, 
while even his own argument would 
not have suffered, if he had attributed 
this quality in the English and 
Americans to the complicated and 
balanced character of their political 
institutions. Democratic as the 
American government is, the 
powers of every magistrate and of 
every assembly composing it, are 
narrowly hemmed in by those of 
other functionaries and public 
bodies. No American assembly is 
encouraged by the constitution to 
believe that its will is law. We 
agree with those who think that the 
spirit of conciliation and compromise 
eovld with difficulty establish itself 
in any government which consisted 
of one sovereign assembly, whether 
accompanied or not by an hereditary 
president under a royal title. 

Mr. Austin considers the British 
Government to be not only the most 
free, but also the most democratical 
government which has ‘ governed a 
great nation through a long and 
eventful period.’ This may be ad- 
mitted, so long as the solidity of the 
Federal and State Governments of 
America ‘has not been tried by 
time.’ But Mr. Austin is unfortu- 
nate in the argumenthe uses to prove 
that, ‘in spirit and effect,’ apart 
from the form of the constitution, 
the English Government is ‘ the 
most democratical of all govern- 
ments, past and present.’ ‘The 
interests and opinions,’ he says 
(p. 10), ‘of the entire population of 
the country (and not only those of 
the sovereign body), are habitually 
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consulted by the Legislature and by 
the executive-Government. In the 
United States, the large slave popu- 
lation’ are excluded from politreal 
power, and almost from legal rights ; 
whilst their interests and feelings 
are set at nought by the Govern- 
ments, and are scorned or slighted 
by the great majority of the public.’ 
The American Government is here 
stated to be practically less demo- 
eratic than the English, because it 
disregards the interests and feelings 
of a portion of the people quoad 
whom the American Government 
is not a democracy at all, but the 
closest, hardest, and most exclusive 
of aristocracies. To have any bearing 
on the merits of democratic institu- 
tions, the comparison should not 
have been made with the American 
Federation, but with the free Nor- 
thern States, which alone have any 
pretension to be democracies. As 
well might any one tell us that 
Europe is a great slave country, 
meaning by Europe, Russia. 

Mr. Avstin exvatiates on the 
advantage we derive from the fact 
that, ‘hile the electors are a 
democratic body, the elected are 
mostly, in the personal and social 
meaning of the term, aristocratic. 
He says (p. 13) :— 


The art of statesmanship, like other 
high and difficult arts, can only be ac- 
quired by those who make it their prin- 
cipal business. The aristocracy in 
question, being men of independent 
means, can afford to devote themselves 
to public life ; whilst men whose time 
and thoughts are absorbed by their pri- 
vate affairs, cannot give themselves 
thoroughly to the concerns of the nation. 
From the possession of an aristocratical 
body specially affected to practical 
politics, the nation derives the well- 
known advantages which arise from the 
division of labour. A larger proportion 
of competent statesmen will naturally be 
furnished by a body comparatively 
skilled, than by the bodies (far more 
numerous) whose attention to public 
business is necessarily intermittent, and 
whose knowledge of those interests is 
therefore necessarily superficial. To 
this it must be added that, in conse- 
quence of the high and undisputed 
positions occupied socially py the aris- 
tocracy in question, they naturaily 
acquire a cool self-possession, a quick 
insight into men, and a skill in dealing 
with men, which are specially necessary 
to statesmen in a free and Parliamentary 
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country. From their high social posi- 
tions, and the peculiar influences acting 
upon them from the cradle, they are 
naturally restrained in a more than 
common degree by the sentiment of 
gentlemanly honour. As filling those 
high positions, and as being permanently 
occupied with public life, they are more 
obvious to the public eye, and are more 
restrained by public opinion than men 
whose social positions are comparatively 
humble, and whose public lives are com- 
paratively intermittent and obscure. 
On account of their independence in 
respect of pecuniary means 

they are under smaller temptations than 
political adventurers to succumb to a 
ministry of which they conscientiously 
disapprove, or to flatter their constitu- 
encies at the expense of the public inte- 
rests, in prejudices and illusions which 
in their hearts they despise. 


Surely this is a large superstruc- 
ture on a small basis of reality. 
Whatever may be the advantages of 
pecuniary independence in Members 
of Parliament, and whatever supe- 
riority in point of ‘gentlemanly 
honour’ may accrue to them 
from the class to which they 

rincipally belong, the advantage of 
Sonia a body of instructed and 
trained statesmen and legislators is, 
we should have thought, almost the 
last which any one could possibly 
represent us as deriving from them. 
The classes spoken of have it in 
their power to be all that Mr. 
Austin has described, but how many 
of them actually are so? Since 
public opinion began to require 
some amount of appropriate know- 
ledge and training in the members 
of an Administration, it has never 
been possible to find a sufficient 
number of such men to form a 
Cabinet, much less a Legislature. 
Is it not a speaking fact that, at this 
critical moment, not a man can be 
thought of as fit to lead the great 
Liberal party, except one or the 
other of two noblemen advanced 
in years? And even they are not 
thought to be fit absolutely, but 
only fitter than any one else. We 
have no desire to see a Parliament 
of rich elderly manufacturers, but 
we certainly prefer them to the 
young fribbles of family who for- 
merly did us the honour to legislate 
for us. We, too, maintain that 
statesmanship of any high quality 
can only be looked for in persons 
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who devote themselves to it as an 
art. There have been aristocratic 
governments which were carried on 
by such persons—the open aris- 
tocracy of Rome for example, and 
the close aristocracy of Venice ; and 
we acknowledge that the influences 
of unbalanced democracy have a 
tendency to prevent the formation 
of such a class. But it answers no 
good purpose to argue as if we at 
present enjoyed a benefit which we 
neither have nor ever had, and 
are as little likely to have under the 
existing mixed government as under 
a republic. 

The objections to Parliamentary 
reform which compose the latter 
half of Mr. Austin’s performance, 
consist of presumptive objections to 
any change, and positive ones to the 
particular changes most widely ad- 
vocated. Of those which bear 
against reform in general, the prin- 
cipal one is this: that all practical 
evils which admit of legislative cor- 
rection are as likely to be remedied 
under the present constitution of 
the Legislature as under any other: 
that the undiscerning conservatism 
called into existence by the French 
Revolution has disappeared, and all 
parties in Parliament are well dis- 
posed towards legal and administra- 
tive reforms, which are now. impeded 
by no serious difficulties but those 
inherent in their subjects, and (we 
must add) by the private interests, 
not indeed of the rulers, but of 
those whom the rulers trust, and by 
the spirit of routine and obstruction, 
which is not peculiar to any set 
of institutions, but common to all 
established systems. With this 
modification, we agree to some ex- 
tent with Mr. Austin. There is a 
— of improvement, common to 
all parties, in many of the details of 
government ; and it may perhaps be 
true that there is hardly any bene- 
ficial change, demanded by a mature 
public opinion, which, after a mode- 
rate interval, would not have a 
good chance of being carried, under 
our present political institutions. 
For what practical end, then, do we 
desire a more popular basis for 
those institutions? Mainly for that 
of maturing and enlightening public 
opinion itself. Parliament i an- 
other function besides that of 
making laws. The House of Com- 
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mons is not only the most powerful 
branch of the Legislature ; it is also 
the great council of the nation; the 
= where the opinions which 
ivide the public on great subjects 
of national interest, meet in a com- 
mon arena, do battle, and are vic- 
torious or vanquished. ‘This latter 
function the House of Commons 
does not fulfil, if the most numerous 
class, and that which is least 
favoured by fortune, after it has 
once begun to have and to express 
opinions, remains without discet 
representation there. Besides being 
an instrument of government, Par- 
liament is a grand institution of na- 
tional education, having for one of 
its valuable offices to create and 
correct that public opinion whose 
mandates it 1s required to obey. 
That which Acts of Parliament and 
votes of money can do for the poli- 
tical instruction of the people, falls 
short of what might be done by the 
discussions in Parliament itself, if 
those who most need instruction 
were there in the persons of their 
representatives, saying their best 
for their opinions, counted among 
those whose reason a minister or an 
orator must appeal to; when they 
were wrong, some one taking pains 
to answer them, and to make the 
answer understood by them: not 
left, as now, under the gloomy per- 
suasion that their interests are dealt 
with in their absence, and unheard ; 
that Parliament occupies itself with 
everything rather than with the 
burthen which is weighing on their 
hearts, and even when it busies 
itself about the same questions, 
never for an instant looks at them 
from their point of view. Is it won- 
derful if they should think that 
‘les absents ont toujours tort,’ 
and should persist in errors when 
their errors are ignored by their 
superiors, and are never met and 
encountered in equal conflict, with 
opportunity of explanation and re- 
joinder ? 

There is a further practical con- 
sideration appropriate to the present 
time. The non-represented classes, 
as a body, are just now, to all ap- 
pearance, peaceful and acquiescent. 
But they were not always 80; we 
are not far from the days of Chartist 
insurrections, and monster petitions 
signed by millions of men. If the 
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existing tranquillity is caused by 
the people’s having grown wiser— 
expecting more from themselves, 
and less from what the Government 
can do in any direct way to improve 
their condition, the main argu- 
ment for excluding them from the 
suffrage is very much abated. But 
if the cause be lassitude, or despair 
of success, or that they are at pre- 
sent tolerably prosperous, such 
times as we have seen not many 
years ago we shall see again; and 
concessions which, made at the pre- 
sent calm season, can be accompa- 
nied by proper safeguards, may 
then be wrung from Parliament 
without any safeguards at all, under 
the same imminent dangers which 
prevailed in 1832. Prudence and 
foresight, theréfore, combine with 
principle in recommending that the 
present favourable opportunity be 
made use of for placing our repre- 
sentative system on a footing which 
can be defended on intelligible 
principles of justice, and such that 
the greatest number of persons, 
consistent with safety, shall have 
evident cause to be well affected 
towards it. 

Mr. Austin proceeds to set forth 
the evils which he would anticipate, 
either from universal suffrage, or 
from any such reform as would vest 
the predominant power in the lower 
portion of the middle class. A 
House of Commons returned by 
universal suffrage (which he always 
supposes unguarded by provisions 
that would give a share of influence 
to any but the numerical majority), 
though it would not, le says, at- 
tempt to carry out Socialist 
theories— 


Would ruin our finances, and destroy 
our economical prosperity, by insensate 
interferences with the natural arrange- 
ments of society, which would not be 
the less pernicious for not being inspired 
by theory. No man, looking attentively 
at the realities around him, can doubt 
that a great majority of the working 
classes are imbued with principles essen- 
tially socialist ; that their very natural 
opinions on political and commercial 
subjects are partial applications of the 
premises which are the groundwork of 
the socialist theories, They believe, for 
example, very generally, that the rate 
of wages depends upon the will of the 
employers ; that the prices of provisions 
and other articles of general consump- 
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tion, depend upon the will of the sellers ; 
that the wealth of the richer classes is 
somehow subtracted from their own ; 
and that capital is not an adminicle, 
but an antagonist of labour. We might, 
therefore, expect from a House of Com- 
mons representing the prejudices of the 
non-proprietary class, a minimum rate 
of wages, a maximum price of provisions 
and other necessaries of life, with num- 
berless other restrictions on the actual 
freedom of contracting. We might also 
expect from such an assembly that they 
would saddle the richer classes, and es- 
pecially the owners of so-called ‘realized’ 
property, with the entire burthen of 
taxation ; destroying or diminishing 
thereby the motives to accumulation, 
together with the efficient demand for 
the labour of their own constituents.— 


p- 19. 


Mr. Austin has put his estimate 
of what might be the practical re- 
sult ofa Parliament elected by equal 
and universal suffrage, at the very 
worst possible; far worse than we 
consider at all probable. But mighi, 
in a case of this importance, is as 
conclusive as would ; and those who 
look the most hopefully to univer- 
sal suffrage, seldom propose to in- 
troduce it otherwise than gradually 
and tentatively, with the power of 
stopping short wherever a tendency 
begins to manifest itself towards 
making legislation subservient to 
the misunderstood class interests of 
labourers and artisans. But while 
no rational person would entrust 
the preponderant power in the State 
to persons aiming at the objects 
which Mr. Austin describes, there 
is no reason why even these should 
not be represented as one class 
among others—why they, like so 
many other classes having sinister 
interests or absurd opinions, should 
not have their spokesmen in Par- 
liament, to ventilate their nonsense, 
and secure attention to their sense 
and to the facts of their posi- 
tion. Until this is the case, the 
working classes, with however good 
intentions on the part of the Legis- 
lature, will never obtain complete 
justice (though they may receive 
mischievous courtship), and if they 
did, would never believe that they 
had obtained it. We will go a step 
further. We are completely at issue 
with those who are Salil to see 
that there is a true side to many of 
the crudest notions of the working 
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classes, and that there is something, 
and even much, which can be ra- 
tionally done for them in the direc- 
tion of what seem their wildest 
aberrations. From the cast of his 
mind, we should have thought Mr. 
Austin one of the likeliest of all men 
to recognise this; and we would 
gladly believe that, when he appears 
to see in the great fact of Socialism 
only simple ‘ insanity,’ as when he 
calls the revolutionary movements 
of 1848 an ‘atrocious outbreak,’ he 
rather gives way to an impulse of 

assion than expresses a deliberate 
judgment. 

To any system which should ‘ give 
to the Leder classes of the vast 
middle class an unchecked ascen- 
dancy in the House of Commons,’ 
Mr. Austin is no less opposed ; 
partly because, as he thinks, any 
such measure would be a step to 
universal suffrage, and partly for 
the following reasons (p. 23) :— 


From what is known of the consti- 
tuencies in which these classes actually 
predominate, we may infer that the ma- 
jority of the reformed assembly would 
probably be composed in no small mea- 
sure of men endowed with no higher 
faculties than glibness of tongue and 
adroitness in managing elections; and 
ready, moreover, to court their consti- 
tuents at the cost of the public interests, 
by bowing to their prejudices and even 
to their momentary caprices. The aris- 
tocracies of birth and social position, 
and still more the aristocracy of mind, 
would be generally distasteful to the 
constituencies. On finance and political 
economy, on law and the administration 
of justice, on the education of the lower 
and superior classes, on the relations of 
the country to other independent states, 
and on almost all the subjects of our 
domestic and foreign policy, the consti- 
tuencies would think like men who have 
not considered such subjects, or have 
considered them slightly, and through 
the medium of popular prejudices. 
Sound financiers and political econo- 
mists, profound theoretical and practical 
lawyers, men eminent in science and 
letters, distinguished journalists and 
philosophical statesmen (such, for ex- 
ample, as Mr. Burke), would not be ap- 
preciated by the reformed constituencies, 
or would even be objects of their positive 
dislike. . . According to the true theory 
of the British constitution, the powers 
residing in the electoral body of the 
Commons are completely delegated to 
the Commons House, insomuch that the 
members of that assembly are not seve- 
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rally representatives of their respective 
constituencies, but are representatives 
of the entire kingdom. If this theory 
were generally disregarded in practice 
the House of Commons would 
become a congress of ambassadors de- 
puted by communities substantially 
independent states; and as being pro- 
vided with several, and often con- 
flicting instructions, they would form 
a body of representatives incapable of 
united action... Now it has been shown 
by frequent experience that the con- 
ceptions of Parliamentary Government 
commonly entertained by the lower 
middle classes are inconsistent with this 
necessary theory. In the event of a 
reform giving to those classes an un- 
checked ascendancy in the House of 
Commons, the constituencies would dic- 
tate to their representatives their votes 
on particular questions, and owing to 
their servile deference to the prejudices 
and caprices of their constituents, the 
representatives would pledge themselves 
very generally to follow their impevative 
instructions. There is. a mischievous 
and growing tendency in the House of 
Commons to encroach upon the functions 
of the Executive Government. ... The 
functions thus usurped by the House of 
Commons are transferred from experi- 
enced and responsible to inexperienced 
and irresponsible hands, while the House, 
by attending to business for which its 
constitution unfits it, performs its legis- 
lative functions with diminished care, 
and neglects its important office of su- 
pervising and checking the Executive. 
In the event of a reform such as we are 
now contemplating, this mischievous and 
growing tendency would be greatly 
strengthened. Many of the representa- 
tives would be notable vestrymen,or men 
of the like character—men of limited 
views, of considerable capacity for de- 
tails, of untiring activity and of restless 
and intrusive ambition. Meddling with 
administrative details would suit their 
capacity and taste; and by wrenching 
the business of the Executive from the 
ministers of the Crown, they would exalt 
themselves in the eyes of the country, 
or at least in those of their several 
localities. The respective functions of 
the several branches of the Parliament 
would be imperfectly apprehended by 
the reformed constituencies, and as they 
would naturally sympathize with the 
aggressive ambition of their representa- 
tives, they would back their encroach- 
ments on the province of the Crown. 
Could we be disposed to give ‘ un- 
checked ascendancy’ in Parliament 
to a single type of any description, 
the small enue is scarcely the 
one we should select. Yet it is im- 
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portant that real evils should not be 
exaggerated. The shopocracy, like 
other powers of darkness, is not so 
black as it is painted. If the me- 
tropolitan districts, to which mainly 
it owes its bad reputation, do not 
return many distinguished men, let 
it be remembered that distinguished 
men seldom offer themselves for 
those districts. Men who wish to 
give their time to other matters 
than local business, do not like to 
live in the midst of a numerous and 
exigeant constituency. When can- 
didates of any eminence have pre- 
sented themselves, they have gene- 
rally been elected. Lord John 
Russell never lost an election for 
the City, nor Sir William Moles- 
worth for Southwark. In the second 
rank of politicians, Sir Benjamin 
Hawes, Sir William Clay, and 
others, who sat many years ‘for 
metropolitan districts, are surely 
much superior to average members 
for aaa boroughs; nor is it any 
ordinary member of the House of 
Commons that is entitled to look 
down on Mr. Ayrton, who often 
says a useful word in Parliament 
when there is no one else to say it. 
We think it a mistake also to sup- 
pose that middle class consti- 
tuencies prefer to be represented by 
persons like themselves. A lord or 
a baronet, who speaks them fair, and 
will swallow pledges on all the 
questions of the day, is the man for 
them. They do not elect ‘ vestry- 
men.’ It would be more true to say 
that they allow vestrymen to elect 
for them. Still, there is a fownda- 
tion of truth for many of Mr. Aus- 
tin’s apprehensious. He has marked 
some of the dangers to be avoided. 

We shall touch only on one more 
point in Mr. Austin’s discourse, 
and it is one on which we thoroughly 
agree with him: the importance of 
adapting our improvements, when- 
ever it is possible, to the framework 
of the existing Constitution. This 
is one of the subjects on which 
knowledge of mankind teaches the 
most important lessons—on which 
inexperienced political theorists are 
most apt to differ from experienced. 
Until mankind are much more im- 
pene than there is any present 
nope of, even good political institu- 
tions cannot dispense with the sup- 
port afforded by traditional senti- 
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ment. ‘The principle of public 
utility, applied to so vast a subject 
as the constitution of a Sovereign 
Government, leads generally to an 
invincible diversity of views.’ An 
attachment resting on authority and 
habit to the existing Constitution 
‘in and for itself,’ is, as Mr. Austin 
remarks, in the existing state of the 
human mind, an almost indispen- 
sable condition of the stability of 
free government; which has the 
greatest difficulty in taking firm 
root among any people whose mis- 
fortune it is, never to have had in- 
stitutions capable of inspiring such 
an attachment. Such a people, 
when they break entirely with their 
past, are apt to fall by degrees into 
a condition of passive indifference, 
and what Mr. Austin calls political 
scepticism. 


The second work on our list, that 
of Mr. Lorimer, is not a disserta- 
tion on the question of the day, 
but an elaborate though concise 
treatise on the philosophy of go- 
vernment; of which we must of 
necessity confine ourselves to the 
parts which have a direct bearing 
on immediate practice. Mr. Lori- 
mer is as much an enemy as Mr. 
Austin to the absolute dominion of 
the numerical majority; perhaps 
even more so: for Mr. Austin’s 
quarrel with the multitude turns 
chiefly, it would seem, on their 
existing errors and_ prejudices, 
which may admit of removal; but 
Mr. Lorimer deems their autocracy 
to be unjust in itself, as well as 
destructive in its consequences. 
With Aristotle, Polybius, and others 
of the ancients, - regards the 
democracy of numbers as the ‘ final 
form of degeneracy of all govern- 
ments ;’ inasmuch as, to the evils of 
every other government, the natural 
progress of democracy is a spon- 
taneous corrective; but when de- 
mocracy has itself become predomi- 
nant, there is no other growing 
influence by which its characteristic 
evils can be kept under; society 
has then reached the last step of the 
ladder, and the next move can only 
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carry it over the top, to begin again 
at the bottom with the despotism of 
one. But Mr. Lorimer is no 
preacher of despair; nor is the 
course he recommends that of a 
sullen opposition to the claims of 
the numerical majority. His hope is, 
by ‘removing the sources of theo- 
retical conflict between political 
doctrines which have hitherto been 
supposed to be irreconcileable, and 
showing the possibility of their 
simultaneous recognition,’ to ‘ pave 
the way for a safer progress on a 
road which not Englishmen only, 
but every civilized people, must in- 
evitably tread.’ It is useless to 
resist a natural law face to face; 
we should endeavour, by availing 
ourselves of other natural laws, to 
convert it from a peril into a bless- 
ing. Mr. Lorimer thinks it neither 
just nor practicable, finally to ex- 
clude any one from a vote ;* and he 
would apparently have little objec- 
tion even to immediate universal 
suffrage. But it must not be equal 
suffrage. Mr. Lorimer would give 
a voice to every one, but a more 
potential voice, by means of plu- 
rality of voting, to those classes 
who, either because they are pre- 
sumably more enlightened than the 
majority, or merely because their 
biasses are different, form the natural 
counterpoise. 

This is the chief practical idea of 
Mr. Lorimer’s work; and there 
must be something in it apparently 
well adapted to the needs of the 
present time, since, new as it is in 
speculation, it has occurred almost 
simultaneously to three writers of 
very different schools, each of them 
probably—the last certainly—with- 
out any knowledge of the other 
two: Mr. Lorimer, Lord Robert 
Cecil (in the Oxford Essays), and 
the author of the present article, in 
a pamphlet entitled Thoughts on 
Parliamentary Reform. It is a 
suggestion which deserves, as well 
as requires, unprejudiced conside- 
ration. Its merit is, that it affords 
a basis of settlement which can be, 
with their eyes open, accepted by 
both parties. All arguments 


* He seems disposed to exclude women (see note to p. 213), not because he 
wishes them to have no influence, but because he thinks their indirect influence 
sufficient. We shall see that if he applied this standard of judgment in all cases, it 


would upset his whole theory. 
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grounded on probable dangers fall 
dead and meaningless on the minds 
of those who have the physical 
force. Very few individuals, and 
no classes, ever were withheld from 
seeking power for themselves, by 
predictions of the bad use they 
would make of it. It is their sense 
of justice that must be appealed to, 
and to do that with effect, what is 
proposed must be visibly just. No 
one who has begun to concern him- 
self about politics will think it just 
that his opinions and wishes should 
be counted for nothing at all, in 
matters in which his greatest in- 
terests are involved. Such a po- 
litical arrangement, considered as 
final, is revolting both to the uni- 
versal conscience, and to the sense 
of dignity which it is desirable to 
encourage in every human being. 
But it is a very different thing when 
the question is between, not some in- 
fluence and none, but a greater in- 
fluence andaless. Between some- 
thing and nothing,the ratio, morally 
and mathematically, is infinite ; 
between less and more, it is finite 
and appreciable. No one feels in- 
sulted and injured by the admission 
that those who are jointly interested 
with himself, and more capable, 
ought to have greater individual 
weight in the common deliberations. 

But, proportional to the value of 
the principle, would be the mischief 
of applying it, misunderstood and 
perverted from its purpose. Its 
excellence is, that while it fulfils 
the demands of expediency, it ap- 
proves itself to the natural sense of 
justice. If plural voting were made 
to depend on conditions which.can- 
not possibly commend themselves 
to the conscience of the majority ; 
if, as Lord Robert Cecil proposes, 
the additional votes were given, not 
to the educated as such, but to 
mere riches, as measured by taxa- 
tion; the whole scheme would be 
looked upon as nothing but a trick 
for rendering the concession of the 
suffrage nugatory: it would be for 
ever, or for a long period, discre- 
dited and depopularized, and would 
lose all its chances of serving as a 
paeceen barrier against the class- 
egislation of manual labourers. 
What justice can any one be ex- 
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pected to see in his having only one 
vote, while others have more than 
one, not because he has less know- 
ledge and ability, but because he is 
less fortunate? Lord R. Cecil, and 
those who agree with him, lay great 
stress upon the analogy of a joint- 
stock company, in which every 
shareholder has a number of votes 
bearing some proportion to the 
number of shares belonging to him. 
As if the business of government, 
like that of a mercantile association, 
were concerned only with property ! 
The directors of a company exist as 
such, solely to administer its capital, 
and have no power of causing to the 
subscribers either good or harm, 
except through the interest they 
possess in that. But the stake 
which an individual has in good 
government is far other than his 
xrnoidiov*—nothing less than his 
entire earthly welfare, in soul, body, 
and mind. The government to 
which he is subject has power over 
all his sources of happiness, and 
can inflict on him a thousand forms 
of intolerable misery. Even as 
regards property, the stake of the 
day labourer is not measured by the 
little he calls his own, but by the 
bond that unites his interest, no 
less than that of the rich, with the 
general security of property ; which 
could not be impaired without ren- 
dering his means of employment 
and subsistence more scanty and 
precarious. 

Our objections to Lord Robert 
Cecil apply in some degree to Mr. 
Lorimer, though the latter considers 
riches not as a title to power in 
themselves, but as an evidence of 
education ; and would give plurality 
of votes not to property alone, but 
to all reasonable presumptions of 
superior intelligence. Mr. Lorimer 
has, however, a general theory of 
government, from which this and 
most of his other practical recom- 
mendations are presented as corol- 
laries. He thinks that the consti- 
tution of the Legislature should be 
an exact mirror of the existing con- 
stitution of society. He would 
have the national polity recognise, 
on the one hand, the just claims, 
together with the intrinsic powers, 
of man as man; but also, on the 


* Epictetus. 
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other, ail de facto social inequalities. 
He is of opinion that each person 
should have an amount of power 
assigned to him by -political institu- 
tions, as nearly identical as the im- 
perfection of human arrangements 
will admit, with the influence he 
actually exercises :— 

The sum of influences should stand 
over against the sum of individual 
sentiments, and the institutions of the 
State should be the expression of the 
former, not ‘of the latter. As regards 
the individual, whatever may be the 
amount of influence which belongs to 
his character in society generally, 
whether it be greater or less than that 
of a simple human unit, to the benefit 
of that influence in regulating the public 
and private laws, of the country, and to 
nothing more, is he entitled. If the 
voice of one man be ten times as power- 
ful as that of another, then he con- 
tributes ten times as much to swell that 
general voice, of which voice the laws 
are the articulate utterance. But as 
the State can never take cognizance 
of individual importance directly, the 
principle of classification becomes in- 
dispensable,’ &c.—p. 17. 

The perfectior of social organization 
in all its forms, from the simplest to the 
most complex, will be in direct propor- 
tion to the completeness with which it 
recognises the inequalities which exist 
among the members of the society with 
which it deais.—(p. 49.) The office of 
the suffrage is to give political expression 
to the social powers actually existing in 
the community.—(p. 226.) 

And more fully as follows (p. 
227) :— 

The partial character of the repre- 
sentation which is secured by the uni- 
versal equal suffrage, and its consequent 
inadequacy to satisfy the conditions of 
the suffrage as we have defined them, 
comes out perhaps most clearly of all 
when we consider that, in addition to 
depriving some classes of the political 
influence corresponding to their social 
position, and thus to a certain extent 
disfranchising them, it deprives every 
individual, to whatever class he may 
belong, of the whole direct political 
influence which corresponds to the social 
influence which he has acquired. A and 
B, at the age of twenty-one we shall 
say, are both fairly represented by the 
manhood suffrage, Atthe age of forty, 
by a life of virtuous effort, A has 
merited and obtained the consideration 
of his fellow citizens ; and his case will 
be no unusual one if his influence, 
whether for good or evil, has increased 
tenfold. In his person, consequently, 
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now centre the powvoirs de fait to 
ten times the extent to which they be- 
longed to him at the former period of 
his life. B, on the contrary, differs from 
what he was, only in having lost the 
potentiality of influence, which rendérs 
every man important at the commence- 
ment of his career. He has done and 
suffered nothing to forfeit his public 
rights. He is neither a criminal, a 
lunatic, nor a pauper ; and the influences 
of a human unit still are his. This, 
however, is but one-tenth of that which 
now belongs to A, and a suffrage which 
establishes an equality between these 
two individuals consequently leaves 
nine-tenths of A’s actual social in- 
fluence unrepresented. Can it be said 
of such a suffrage that it actually trans- 
lates social into political power ? 


Now this theory, as it seems to 
us, is not only erroneous, but in- 
volves some confusion of ideas. If 
by the social influence of A we are 
to understand (as is the most obvi- 
ous interpretation) the power he 
exercises over the convictions and 
inclinations of others, through the 
affection with which he inspires 
them, or the high opinion they en- 
tertain of him, all this influence he 
will possess under equal and univer- 
sal suffrage. Indeed, under no suf- 
frage but that which is equal and 
universal, can his political influence 
be exactly co-extensive with his 
moral influence, measured by the 
number of persons who look up to 
his judgment, and are willing to ac- 
cept him as their leader. If besides 
this influence, supposed to be ten 
times that of B, he has also ten 
votes of his own to B’s one, the 
effect is not, as Mr. Lorimer pro- 
fesses, to recognise, but to double, 
A’s superiority of importance. It 
is for the very opposite reason to 
Mr. Lorimer’s, that the third writer 
to whom we have referred made the 
suggestion of giving a number of 
votes proportional to degree of edu- 
cation, as indicated by whatever 
tests, other than that of wealth, 
may be the most truly discrimina- 
tive. He proposed it, not because 
educated persons have already a 
greater influence, but because, 
though they ought to have that in- 
fluence, yet without some such pro- 
vision they possibly might not. 

In so for on the other hand, as 


the ane social influences con- 
y 


templated by Mr. Lorimer include 
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the power which one person exer- 
cises over others, not through his 
personal superiority, but his social 
status, and above all, that which 
is exercised not through their 
spontaneous feelings, but their per- 
sonal interests, the doctrine is liable 
to still graver objections. These 
influences are of society's own mak- 
ing, and it cannot be necessary 
that society should bend to forces 
created by itself, as it does to laws 
of nature over which it has no con- 
trol. If a peer, simply by being a 
peer, exercises social influence, it is 
a vicious circle to maintain that the 
Constitution ought for that reason 
to give him additional political in- 
fluence, when the peerage and its 
influences only exist at all because 
the Constitution wills it. Before re- 
cognising and doubling this influ- 
ence, there is a preliminary question 
to be settled—whether the influence 
is beneficial. Even in the case of 


influences not wholly the creation 
of law, but which can be increased 
or diminished by it, such as those 
of wealth, it is indispensable to con- 
sider whether they are salutary in- 
fluences ; and if so, to what degree ; 
since if se exist beyond the degree 


which is salutary, it may be a merit 
and not a fault in the system of suf- 
frage that by taking no notice of 
these influences, it not only avoids 
strengthening, but does something 
towards weakening them. For 
though we concede to Mr. Lorimer 
that a Government cannot for long 
together be better than the collec- 
tive mind of the community, it can 
do a great deal to uphold or to un- 
dermine the social influences which 
either pervert or improve the col- 
lective mind. 

We have spoken of Mr. Lorimer’s 
theory as he himself enunciates it ; 
not precisely as he applies it, for he 
is often willing that in apportioning 
political influences according to 
social influence, the indirect politi- 
cal influence already possessed 
should be counted as part. We 
wonder he does not see, that for the 
purposes of the present question it 
is the whole. Under a limited suf- 
frage indeed, it is within possibility 
that persons or classes may possess 
a social influence not represented by 
any corresponding political one: 
but under equal and universal suf- 
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frage this is impossible; all social 
influences tell politically at their 
full value, except indeed those with 
which the ballot would interfere ; 
and if Mr. Lorimer thinks that these 
ought not to be interfered with, he 
should be an enemy to the ballot, 
but not to equal and universal 
suffrage. We assume in this argu- 
ment, that the suffrage is accom- 
panied with such auxiliary arrange- 
ments as may prevent the virtual 
disfranchisement of minorities; for 
while this disfranchisement con- 
tinues to exist as at present, the 
suffrage would not be really equal 
and universal, whatever it might be 
called. 

There is much more that we would 
gladly notice in Mr. Lorimer’s book, 
which contains many shrewd re- 
marks, and some noble thoughts and 
aspirations, in the chapters entitled 
“By what means may the public 
spirit be influenced and directed ?’ 
‘ Of the leaders of thought, scientific 
and popular;’ ‘Of the universal 
duty of active-mindedness,’ and 
elsewhere. He has also a negative 
merit, in our eyes not inconsider- 
able: he does not give in to the 
sophistical doctrine of a representa- 
tion of interests. This theory owes 
all its plausibility to being mistaken 
for a principle from which it is 
totally distinct. As regards inte- 
rests in themselves, whenever not 
identical with the general interest, 
the less they are represented the 
better. What is wanted is a repre- 
sentation, not of men’s differences of 
interest, but of the differences in 
their intellectual points of view. 
Shipowners are to be desired in 
Parliament, because they caninstruct 
us about ships, not because they are 
interested in having protecting 
duties. We want from a lawyer in 
Parliament his legal knowledge, not 
his professional interest in the ex- 
pensiveness and unintelligibility of 
the law. 


Commending Mr. Lorimer’s trea- 
tise to the attention of students in 
politics, we pass to a book in our 
opinion of far superior value: in 
which, for the first time, a way is 
really shown to that reconciliation 
and simultaneous recognition of the 
best principles and ends of rival 


theories, which the generality of—~ 
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political writers have despaired of, 
which Mr. Lorimer aims at, but 
which Mr. Hare actually realizes, 
and has not only illuminated it with 
the light ofan advanced political phi- 
losophy, but embodied it in a draft 
of an Act of Parliament, prepared 
with the hand of a master in the 
difficult art of practical legislation. 
Though Mr. Hare has delivered 
an opinion—and generally, in our 
judgment, a wise one—on nearly all 
the questions at present in issue 
connected with representative go- 
vernment; the originality of his plan, 
as well as most of the effects to be 
expected from it, turn on the de- 
velopment which he has given to 
what is commonly called the Repre- 
sentation of Minorities. He has 
raised this principle to an impor- 
tance and dignity which no previous 
thinker had ascribed to it. As con- 
ceived by him, it should be called 
the real, instead of nominal, repre- 
sentation of every individual elector. 
That minorities in the nation 
ought in principle, if it be possible, 
to be represented by corresponding 
minorities in the legislative assem- 
bly, is a necessary consequence from 
ali premises on which any repre- 
sentation at all can be defended. 
In a deliberative assembly the 
minority must perforce give way, 
because the decision must be either 
aye or no; but it is not so in choos- 
ing those who are to form the de- 
liberative body: that ought to be 
the express image of the wishes of 
the nation, whether divided or una- 
nimous, in the designation of those 
by whose united councils it will be 
ruled; and any section of opinion 
which is unanimous within itself, 
ought to be able, in due proportion 
to the rest, to contribute its elements 
towards the collective deliberation. 
At present, if three-fifths of the 
electors vote for one person and 
two-fifths for another, every indi- 
vidual of the two-fifths is, for the 
purposes of that election, as if he did 
not exist: his intelligence, his pre- 
ference, have gone for nothing in 
the composition of the Parliament. 
Whatever was the object designed 
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by the Constitution in giving him a 
vote, that object, at least on the 
present occasion, has not been ful- 
filled; and if he can be reconciled 
to his position, it must be by the 
consideration that some other time 
he may be one of a majority, and 
another set of persons instead of 
himself may be reduced to ciphers : 
just as, before a regular government 
had been established, a man might 
have consoled himself for being 
robbed, by the hope that another 
time he might be able to rob some 
one else. But this compensation, 
however gratifying, will be of no 
avail to him if he is everywhere 
overmatched, and the same may be 
said of the elector who is habitually 
outvoted. 

Of late years several modes have 
been suggested of giving an effective 
voice to a minority ; by limiting each 
elector to fewer votes than the 
number of members to be elected, 
or allowing him to concentrate all 
his votes on the same candidate. 
These various schemes are praise- 
worthy so far as they go, but they 
attain the object very umperfectly. 
All plans for dividing a merely local 
representation in unequal ratios, 
are limited by the small number of 
members which can be, and the still 
smaller which ought to be, assigned 
to any one constituency. There are 
considerable objections to the elec- 
tion even of so many as three by 
every constituent body. This, how- 
ever, under present arrangements, 
is the smallest number which would 
admit. of any representation of a 
minority ; and in this case the mi- 
nority must amount to at least a 
third of the whole. All smaller 
minorities would continue, as ut 
present, to be disfranchised ; and in 
a minority of a third, the whole 
number must unite in voting for the 
same candidate. There may there- 
fore be a minority within the mi- 
nority who have sacrificed their in- 
dividual preference, and from whose 
vote nothing can with certainty be 
concluded but that they dislike less 
the candidate they voted for, than 
they do the rival candidate.* 


* These semi-dissentients might even amount to a majority of the minority ; 
for (as Mr. Hare remarks) if fifty persons agree to combine their strength, whi, 
left to themselves, would have divided their votes among ten candidates, six of the 
fifty may impose their candidate on all the rest, though perhaps only relatively 
preferred by them. 
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Mr. Hare offers an outlet from 
this difficulty. The object being that 
the suffrages of those who are ina 
minority locally, should tell in pro- 
portion to their number on the com- 
position of the Parliament; since 
this is all that is required, why 
should it be imperative that their 
votes should be received only for 
some one who is a local candidate ? 
Why might they not give their suf- 
frage to any one who is a candidate 
anywhere, their number of votes 
being added to those which he may 
obtain elsewhere? Suppose that a 
comparison between the number of 
members of the House and of regis- 
tered electors in the kingdom, gives 
a quotient of 2000 as the number of 
electors per member, on an average 
of the whole country (which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hare’s calculation, is not 
far from the fact, if the existing 
electoral body is supposed to be aug- 
mented by 200,000) : why should not 
~ candidate, who can obtain 2000 
suilrages in the whole kingdom, be 
returned to Parliament? By the 
supposition, 2000 persons are sufli- 
cient to return a member, and there 
are 2000 who unanimously desire to 
have him for their representative. 
Their claim to be represented surely 
does not depend on their all residing 
in the same place. Since one mem- 
ber can be given to every 2000, the 
most just mode of arrangement and 
distribution must evidently be, to 
give the meniber to 2000 electors 
who have voted for him, rather 
than to 2000 some of whom have 
voted against him. We should 
then be assured that every mem- 
ber of the House has been wished 
for by 2000 of the electoral body ; 
while in the other case, even if all 
the electors have voted, he may 
possibly have been wished for by no 
more than a thousand and one. 

This arrangement provides for all 
the difficulties involved in repre- 
sentation of minorities. The mele 
minority obtains an influence pro- 
portioned to its numbers; the largest 
obtains no more. The representa- 
tion becomes, what under no other 
system it can be, really equal. 
Every member of Parliament is the 
representative of an unanimous con- 
stituency. No one is represented, 
orrather misrepresented, . a mem- 


ber whom he has voted against. 
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Every elector in the kingdom is re- 
presented by the candidate he most 
prefers, if as many persons in the 
whole extent of the country are 
found to agree with him, as come 
up to the number entitled to a re- 
presentative. 

To enable the scheme to work in 
the manner intended, a second and 
subsidiary expedient is necessary. 
A candidate who enjoys a wide- 
spread. popularity, if votes are re- 
ceived for him everywhere, will often 
be voted for by many times the 
number of persons forming the quota 
entitled toa member. If this mul- 
titude of votes were all counted for 
his return, the number of members 
required to constitute the House 
would not be obtained; while the 
many thousand votes given for these 
favourite characters, will have had 
no more influence than the ee 
2000 given for the least popular 
candidate who is returned at all. 
To obviate this, Mr. Hare proposes 
that no more than 2000 votes be 
counted for any one; that whoever 
has obtained that number be de- 
clared duly elected, and the remain- 
der of his votes be set free to be 
given toanother. For this purpose 
(while no one’s vote would be 
counted for more than one can- 
didate) voters should make a prac- 
tice of putting into their voting 
papers a second name, and as many 
other names as they like, in the 
order of their preference, of persons 
for whom they are willing to vote 
in case their vote is not needed for 
the one who stands first in thejr list. 
Suppose that 8000 electors give their 
first voteto the same candidate. Only 
2000 of these (that being the sup- 
posed amount of the electoral quota) 
will be counted for his return. We 
will not discuss which 2000 should 
be chosen out of the 8000, as this is 
the solitary point we have yet dis- 
covered, in which Mr. Hare’s ar- 
rangements appear to us susceptible 
of improvement. The 2000, on what- 
ever principle selected, form the 
constituency whom this candidate 
will represent. His name will then 
be cancelled in the remaining 6coo 
papers, each of which will be counted 
as a vote for the person next in order 
who is named in them, unless he 
also shall have been already re- 
turned by other votes—and so on. 
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In this manner the 8000 electors 
who prefer A. B. will obtain from 
among the list of persons by whom 
they have duel their willingness 
to be represented, the full comple- 
ment of four members due to them, 
A. B. being one ; or will have exerted 
an amount of influence equal to the 
return of four members, in the elec- 
tion of some greater number. 

_Of this breadth, clearness, and 
simplicity are the principles of the 
plan. Indeed, if Mr. Hare had 
stopped here, the chief difficulty he 
would have had to encounter would 
have been the doubt whether a 
seheme so theoretically perfett could 
be brought into practical operation. 
But since he has taken the trouble 
to point out, even to the minutest 
detail, the mode in which the plan 
can be executed, and has drawn up 
in all legal form the statute 
necessary to give it effect, the 
danger now is lest the inevitable 
prominence of the mechanical 
arrangements should confuse the 
mind of a mere cursory reader, and 
enable the scheme to be represented 
as too complex and subtle to be 
workable. Such a notion would be 
extremely erroneous. Mr. Hare’s 
draft of a Bill is ten times more 
simple and intelligible than the 
Retorm Act, or almost any other 
Act of Parliament which deals with 
a great subject. Its details are 
worked out with infinite care and 
sagacity, and accompanied with an 
explanatory comment which must 
satisfy any one not only of the 
possibility, but the facility of carry- 
ing them into effect. Seldom has 
it happened that a great political 
idea could be realized by such easy 
and simple machinery ; and there 
is not a serious objection, nor a 
genuine difficulty, of however slight 
a nature, which will not, we think, 
be found to have been foreseen and 
met. 

That these arrangements are just 
and reasonable, and afford a com- 
plete remedy for an evil for which 
none but very imperfect palliatives 
were supposed to be attainable, is 
obvious almost at first sight. But 
it was not till after mature reflection, 
and diligent study of Mr. Hare's 
admirable exposition, that we full 
realized the greatness of the inci- 
dental benefits, not at first apparent, 
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which would result from the substi - 
tution of personal instead of exclu- 
sively local representation. 

In the first place, it would pro- 
digiously improve the personnel of 
the national representation. At 
present, were they ever so desirous, 
a great majority of the most distin- 
guished men in the country have 
little or no chance of being elected 
anywhere as members of the House 
of Commons. The admirers, and 
those who would be the supporters, 
of a person whose claims rest on 
acknowledged personal merit, are 
generally dispersed throughout the 
country, while there is no one place 
in which his influence would not be 
far outweighed by that of some local 
grandee, or notabilité de clocher, 
who neither has, nor deserves to 
have, the smallest influence any- 
where else. Ifa man oftaients and 
virtue could count as votes for his 
return all electors in any part of 
the kingdom who would like to be 
represented by him, every such 
person who is weli known to the 
public would have a_ probable 
chance ; and under this encourage- 
ment nearly all of them, whose 
position and circumstances were 
compatible with Parliamentary 
duties, might be willing to offer 
themselves to the electors. Those 
voters who did not like either of the 
local candidates, or who believed 
that one whom they did not like was 
sure to prevail against them, would 
have all the available intellectual 
strength of the country from whom 
to select the recipient of their other- 
wise wasted vote. An assembly 
thus chosen would contain the 
élite of the nation. 

Nor must it be supposed that 
only the minorities, or weaker 
parties in the localities, would give 
themselves a wider range of choice, 
to acquire, by combining with one 
another, their just share in the 
representation. The majorities 
also would be brought under 
inducements to make a more careful 
choice. There are few things more 
discreditable to the country than 
the mode in which the member for 
a borough, when not the mere 
creature of the local influences, is 

enerally selected. What do the 

rd of those who give him their 
sufirages usually know of him? 
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Unless in the case of those who live 
among them, and are known to them 
privately, nothing at all, except that 
he is of the right political party ; 
that he calls himself the Liberal or 
the Conservative candidate. But 
there are Liberal and Conservative 
candidates of all qualities; and what 
are the qualifications looked for by 
the attorney, the Parliamentary 
agent, or the half-dozen local 
leaders, who bring down the candi- 
date from London? What they 
seek for is a man with money, and 
willing to spend it—if of any social 
rank, so much the better—and who 
will make professions on some sub- 
jects, and be silent on others, 
according to what they tell him is 
required by the local opinion. 
Whatever may be his worth, or 
want of worth, in other respects, the 
voters who are on the same side in 
polities vote for him en masse: 
whether he is to their taste or not, 
they cannot, by proposing another 
candidate, divide the party; they 
must either bring him in, or lose 
their votes, and give a victory to the 
other side. Under Mr. Hare’s plan 
things would be far otherwise. ‘The 
candidate of the party which is 
strong enough to carry its nominee 
would still, no doubt, be generally 
selected by the local leaders ; when 
many persons are to be brought to 
act together, some must take the 
initiative. But the position and 
interest of the leaders would be 
much changed. They could no 
longer count upon bringing up the 
whole strength of the party, to 
return any professed Liberal or 
Conservative who would make it 
worth their while. An elector even 
of their own party, who was dissatis- 
fied with the candidate offered him, 
would not then be obliged to vote 
for that candidate, or remain unre- 
presented. He would have the 
option vf contributing to give his 
country, or his party, the benefit of 
a better representative elsewhere ; 
and his leaders would be under the 
necessity of offering him some one 
whom he would consider creditable, 
to be secure of his vote. It is 
probable that a competition would 
epring up among constituencies for 
the most creditable candidates, and 
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would be anxious to bring forward 
the ablest and most distinguished 
men on their own side, that they 
might be sure of uniting the whole 
of their local strength, and have 
a chance of being reinforced by 
stray votes from other parts of the 
country. 

A member who had already 
served in Parliament with any dis- 
tinction, would under this system 
be almost sure of his re-election. 
At present the first man in the 
House may be thrown out of Par- 
liament precisely when most wanted, 
and may be kept out for several 
years, from no fault of his own, but 
because a change has taken’ place 
in the local balance of parties, or 
because he has voted against the 
prejudices or local interests of some 
influential portion of his constitu- 
ents. Under Mr. Hare’s system, if 
he has not deserved to be thrown 
out, he will be nearly certain to ob- 
tain votes from other places, suffi- 
cient, with his local strength, to 
make up the quota of 2000 (or 
whatever the number may be) ne- 
cessary for his return to Parliament. 

The considerations on which we 
have hitherto dwelt are independent 
of any possible changes in the com- 
position of the electoral body. But 
the bearing of Mr. Hare’s proposals 
on the question of extending the 
suffrage, is of the very greatest im- 
portance. Why is nearly the whole 
educated class united in uncompro- 
mising hostility to a purely demo- 
eratic suffrage? Not so much 
because it would make the most 
numerous class, that of manual 
labourers, the strongest power ; that 
many of the educated class would 
think only just. It is because it 
would make them the sole power; 
because in every constituency the 
votes of that class would swamp and 
politically annihilate all other mem- 
bers of the community taken 
together; would put them in the 
same position, as regards Parlia- 
ment, in which the labouring classes 
are now, without the same imposin 
physical strength out of doors ; an 
would produce (or would be in 
danger of producing) a Legislature 
reflecting exclusively the opinions 
and preferences of the most igno- 
rant class, with no member of any 
higher standard to compare and 
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confront themselves with, except 
such as may have stripped them- 
selves of their superiority by con- 
forming to the prejudices of their 
supporters. But if the greater 
number could obtain their share of 
political power without silencing 
the smaller number; if the educated 
and the propertied classes could 
still be represented, though by a 
minority, in the House ; there would 
not, in the minds of many of those 
classes, be the same insuperable 
objection to the political prepon- 
derance of the majority. Repre- 
sented as the minority would be 
likely then to be, by the ablest 
heads and noblest hearts in the 
nation, their representatives would 
probably acquire considerable per- 
sonal ascendanty over the other 
section of the House ; especially as 
the majorities would have been 
under the inducements already 
spoken of to get themselves repre- 
sented by the most intelligent and 
morally recommendable persons 
they could find. The cause of the 
minority would be likely to be sup- 
ported with such consummate skill, 
and such a weight of moral autho- 
rity, as might prove a_ sufficient 
balance to the superiority of num- 
bers on the other side, and enable 
the opinions of the higher and 
middle classes to prevail when they 
were right, even in an assembly of 
which the majority had been chosen 
by the poor. We have not the 
smaliest wish that they should pre- 
vail when they were wrong, as no 
doubt they often would be. So 
much confidence, indeed, have we 
in the moral efficacy of such a re- 
resentation of minorities as Mr. 

are’s scheme would give, that: we 
should not despair of its rendering 
ultimately unnecessary the system, 
which in principle we have advo- 
cated, of plural voting, an expedient 
not included in Mr. Hare’s plan, 
though perfectly compatible with it. 

Meanwhile, however, and so long 
as the working classes are not ad- 
mitted to the suffrage so indiscri- 
minately as to outnumber the other 
electors, those classes have a most 
direct interest in the due represen- 
tation of minorities, since in nume- 
rous cases they would themselves 
be in a position to benefit by it. 
There is great difficulty, under the 
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present machinery, in measuring 
out influence to the working classes, 
so as to be just to them without 
being unjust to every one else. 
They are not represented even as a 
class, unless they fire the majority 
of the constituency, and if they are, 
nobody else is represented. A 
strong sense of the importance of 
their obtaining, by whatever means, 
a certain number of members who 
actually represent them, has led an 
intelligent writer, Mr. Bagehot, to 
propose so violent a remedy as that 
of giving up the representation of the 
large towns today-labourers, by esta- 
blishing, in them, equaland universal 
suffrage, thereby disfranchising the 
higher and middle classes of those 
places, who comprise the majority 
of the most intellectual persons in 
the kingdom. All this Mr. Hare’s 
plan would supersede. By admitting 
the working classes into the consti- 
tuencies generally, in such numbers 
as to constitute a large minority 
therein, they would be enabled to 
return all their leaders, and a con- 
siderable number of other members, 
without swamping, or even out- 
numbering, the rest of the electors. 
They would be relieved from the 
mischievous alternative of all or 
none. They would have the exact 
amount of influence in the compo- 
sition of Parliament which it was 
the intention of the Legislature to 
give them; whereas on the present 
system the effects of any extension 
of the suffrage would be so entirely 
uncertain, that to be sure of not 
giving them more than Parliament 
is willing to allow, it would be 
thought necessary to give much less 
than is fairly allowable. 

Consider next the check which 
would be given to bribery and inti- 
midation in the return of members 
to Parliament. Who, by bribery 
and intimidation, could get together 
2000 electors from a hundred diffe- 
rent parts of the country? Intimi- 
dation would have no means of 
acting over so large a surface ; and 
bribery requires secresy, and an 
organized machinery, which can 
only be brought into play within 
narrow local limits. Where would 
then be the advantage of bribing or 
coercing the 200 or 300 electors of 
asmall borough? They could not 
of themselves make up the quota, 
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and nobody could know what part 
of the country the remaining 17 
or 1800 suffrages might come from. 
In places so large as to afford the 
number of 2000 electors, bribery or 
intimidation would have the same 
chances as at present. But it is not 
in such places that, even now, these 
malpractices are successful. As re- 
gards bribery (Mr. Hare truly 
remarks), the chief cause of it is, 
that in a closely contested election 
certain votes are indispensable: the 
side which cannot secure those par- 
ticular votes is sure to be defeated. 
But under Mr. Hare’s plan no vote 
would be indispensable. A vote 
from any other part of the country 
would serve the purpose as well; 
and a candidate might be in a 
minority at the particular place, and 
yet be returned. 

Those who demand equal electoral 
districts should strenuously support 
Mr. Hare’s plan; for it fulfils, ina 
far preferable manner, their pro- 
fessed purposes. In his system all 
the vonstituencies are equal, and all 
unanimous. JDisfranchisement be- 
comes unnecessary, for every place 
is represented in the ratio, and no 
place in more than the ratio, due to 
its number of electors. The end- 
less disputations, the artful manipu- 
lation and elaborate ponderation of 
interests, to endeavour to make sure 
(which can never really be done) 
that there shall always be places 
enough returning persons of certain 
descriptions, may ail now be dis- 
pensed with. Every description of 
persons, every class, every so-called 
interest, will be sure of exactly the 
amount of representation it is enti- 
tled to. The system, moreover, is 
self-adjusting: there would not be 
need of an Act of Parliament once 
in every quarter of a century to re- 
adjust the representation. Every 
year the whole number of registered 
electors would be ascertained, and 
the quota necessary for returning 
a member declared: this done, the 
rest of the machinery would work 
of itself. There need be no group- 
ing of boroughs; the boroughs and 
the electors inhabiting them would 
spontaneously group’ themselves. 
Nor need there be any limit to the 
number of places returning mem- 
bers. Mr. Hare would have any 
town or district, or any corporate 
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body (an inn of court, for example), 
permitted to call itself a Parlia- 
mentary constituency, if it chose. 
This -would excite, he thinks, a 
salutary emulation to elect the best 
men; and small bodies are the most 
likely to bring forward, from per- 
sonal knowledge, men of merit not 
yet generally known. Of course, 
no constituency would have a mem- 
ber to itself, unless it contained the 
quota of electors. If it wereasmall 
body, the member who might be 
returned for it would be the repre- 
sentative of many other electors, and 
perhaps of other places or bodies ; 
but he would not be called the 
member for any place or body in 
which he had not the local majority. 
Nor need it be apprehended that by 
the greater play given to influences 
of a wider and more national cha- 
racter, local influences would be de- 
rm of any weight which justly 
elongs to them. Local influences 
would be safe in the hands of the 
local majority, through v liom alone 
those influences are effective at pre- 
sent. The power which would be 
called into action for national pur- 
poses, under motives of a national 
character, is a power now wasted 
and thrown away. The instrument 
by which larger and higher elements 
would be brought into the arena of 
public affairs, would be mainly the 
votes which are now virtual non- 
entities. 

But in no way would the effects 
of this masterly contrivance be 
more unspeakably beneficial, than 
in raising the tone of the whole 
political morality of the country. 
A representative would be under 
nothing like the same temptation 
to gain or keep his seat by time- 
serving arts, and sacrifices of his 
convictions to the local or class pre- 
judices and interests of any given 
set of electors. Unless the pre- 
judice was universal in the nation, 
a spirited resistance would cause his 
name to be inscribed in the voting- 
papers of some electors in almost 
every place in which it was heard 
of. The elevating effect on the 
minds of the electors themselves 
would be still more valuable. 
Hardly anything within the scope 
of possible attainment would do so 
much to make the voting for a 
member of Parliament be felt as a 
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moral act, involving a real respon- 
sibility. Every elector’s interest m 
his representative would be at the 
highest pitch. The member would 
be the elector’s own representative, 
not chosen for him, but by him. 
Instead of having been chosen, 
perhaps against him, by electors of 
sentiments the remotest possible 
from his, he will not even have been 
accepted by him as a compromise ; 
he is the man whom the elector 
has really preferred. No longer 
required to choose between two or 
some small number of candidates, 
much alike probably in all respects 
except the party banner they carry, 
and seldom having any strong public 
recommendation but that, to the suf- 
frage of any one who votes for them; 
the elector would have the oppor- 
tunity, if he chose, of tendering his 
vote for the ablest and best man in 
the Empire who is willing to serve. 
Is not this a situation to rouse a 
moral feeling in any one, who has 
sufficient conscience belonging to 
him to have any of it to bestow on 
the performance of a public duty P 
It is the seeming insignificance of 
men’s individual acts that deadens 
their consciences respecting them. 
The self-deluding sophistry of in- 
dolence or indifference operates by 
‘What does it matter?’ Place be- 
fore any one a high object; show 
him that he can individually do 
something to promote that object ; 
and if there is a spark of virtue in 
the man, it will be kindled intoa 
glow. To the new feeling of duty 
would be added a pride in making 
a good choice—a desire to connect 
himself as a constituent with some 
one who is an honour to the nation 
—to be known to him and to the 
world as one who has voluntarily 
sought him out to give him his vote. 
Mr. Hare, when he reaches this 
part of his subject, rises into a noble 
enthusiasm, which is irresistibly at- 
tractive when combined, as itis in 
him, with a sober and sagacious 
perception of the relation between 
means and ends, and a far-sighted 
circumspection in guarding his ar- 
rangements against all possibilities 
of miscarriage and abuse. 


With this exalted sense of the 
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moral responsibility of an elector, 
Mr. Hare is, as might be expected, 
an enemy to the ballot.* His plan 
requires voting papers, but he would 
have them signed by the elector, 
and delivered personally ‘ by every 
voter at his proper polling-place ;’ 
saving the case of necessary absence, 
when arrangements are suggested 
(p. 318), for transmitting his voting 
paper, with proper evidence of his 
identity, to a central office. There 
are serious objections to voting 
papers under the existing system, 
of which the strongest is the facili- 
ties and efficacy they would give to 
undue influences; since the act of 
subservience would be done in the 
privacy of home, where the eye of 
the public would be absent, but the 
hand of the briber, or the vultus 
instantis tyranni, might and would 
be present. The system of personal 
representation does so much in other 
respects to weaken the inducements 
to the exercise of the undue influ- 
ences, that it can afford to leave 
them such advantages as voting 
papers would give. But the evil is 
a real, and, in any system but Mr. 
Hare’s, a conclusive objection. 

On many other points in the 
theory and practice of representa- 
tion Mr. Hare’s opinions are valu- 
able, but not in the same degree 
original. On some minor questions 
he has not, perhaps, bestowed the 
same maturity of meditation as on 
the one which is peculiarly his own. 
He would remove all disqualifica- 
tions for membership (pp. 136 et seq.) 
Neither clergymen, nor judicial 
officers, nor persons in official em- 
ployment, should in his opinion be 
excluded from Parliament. If at- 
tendance in the House is inconsistent 
with a functionary’s official duties, 
it should be left (he thinks) to the 
functionary’s superiors to remove 
him. In some of these cases Mr. 
Hare may be in the right, but he 
takes no notice of the reasons which 
are commonly considered to justify 
the exclusion: in the case of elergy- 
men and of judges, the importance 
of their not being thought to be 
politieal partisans; in that of sub- 
ordinates in Government offices, a 
more cogent reason. These officers 
are kept out of Parliament, that 


* pp. 168 et seq. 
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their appointments may not be the 
wages of Parliamentary support. 
Not so much for fear of corrupting 
Parliament, though that also de- 
serves to be considered ; but as the 
sole means of keeping up a high 
standard of anilibidions in the 
officers themselves. The whole 
efficiency of the public service de- 

ends on the personal qualities of a 
few individuals, whom the public 
never see, and hardly ever hear of. 
Their places, if allowed to be held 
by members of Parliament, would 
often be given to political tools, who 
would not then have capable promp- 
ters under them on whom to rely ; 
and by the time they had learnt their 
business, if they ever did learn it, 
they would be changed, to give their 
places to others, as officials who can 
sit in Parliament now are, at every 
change of ministry. 

We heartily join in Mr. Hare’s 
condemnation of the proposal for 
payment of members of Parliament. 
‘The constant meddling of a body 
of men, paid for making laws, and 
acting under the notion that they 
are bound to do sonsething for their 
salaries, would in this country be 
intolerable’ (p. 122). Moreover, as 


Mr. Lorimer remarks (p. 169), by 


creating a pecuniary ‘inducement 
to persons of the lowest class to 
devote themselves to public affairs, 
the calling of the demagogue would 
be formally inaugurated.” Nothing 
is more to be deprecated than mak- 
ing it the private interest of a num- 
ber of active persons to urge the 
form of government in the direction 
of its natural perversion. The in- 
dications oak either a multitude 
or an individual can give, when 
merely left to their own weaknesses, 
afford but a faint idea of what those 
weaknesses would become when 
played upon by a thousand flatterers. 
f there were six hundred and fifty- 
eight places, of certain, however 
moderate, emolument, to be gained 
by persuading the multitude that 
ignorance is as good as know- 
ledge, and better, it is terrible odds 
that they would believe and act 
upon the lesson. The objection, 
however, to the payment of mem- 
bers, as Mr. Hare remarks, is chiefly 
applicable to payment from the 
public purse. iG a person who can- 
not give his time to Parliament 
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without losing his means of subsis- 
tence, is thought so highly qualified 
for it by his supporters as to be pro- 
vided by them with the necessary 
income at their own expense,—this 
sort of ‘payment’ of a member of 
Parliament may be equally useful 
and honourable; and of this re- 
source it is open even to the work- 
ing classes to avail themselves. 
They are perfectly capable of sup- 
porting their Parliamentary repre- 
sentatives, as they already do the 
managers of their trade societies. 

Though Mr. Hare is strongly 
averse to this ‘ point of the Charter,’ 
he would relieve candidates from 
the heavy burthen of election ex- 
penses, except a, payment of fifty 
pounds, which he would require from 
each on declaring himself a candi- 
date, ‘ to prevent any trifling or idle 
experiment, whereby the lists of 
candidates might be encumbered 
with the names of persons who can 
have no rational expectation of 
being usefully placed in nomination.’ 

This preliminary payment should 
exonerate the candidate from all liability 
in respect of any further expenses, ex- 
cept such as he may voluntarily incur. 
Such voluntary expenses will of course, 
as new, vary according to the peculiar 
circumstances of every candidate. They 
will probably be in the inverse ratio of 
his political eminence and distinction. 
Men of high character and reputation, 
and those whose political conduct and 
discretion have been tested and proved 
by experience, would stand in need of 
no more than that announcement of 
their names which the gazetted list 
would publish. A man of less distinction 
might require something more ; possibly 
the charges of a public meeting, and of 
an advertisement or printed address, 
declaring his general views on political 
questions. This, perhaps, would be less 
necessary if the candidate were a person 
of any mark in literature or science, 
and had in his previous career become 
known to the public. Those who would 
probably be compelled to spend most, 
would be the persons who have the least 
to recommend them besides their money. 
—p. 126. 

With regard to the suffrage, Mr. 
Hare does not deliver a decided 
opinion as to the most proper test 
of capacity, but lays down the 
broad principle, that it should be 
one which will exclude no man of or- 
dinary industry and skill in his calling, 
and ordinary prudence and self-denial 
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in his conduct. It cannot be necessary 
that the suffrage should be given to 
every youth as soon as he is out of his 
apprenticeship : it is not necessary that 
it should be given without regard to pro- 
perty, or to position, as the head of a 
family, or to participation in the burdens 
of citizenship, at least to one in early 
manhood, whilst the character is in 
process of formation, and the pleasures 
and anticipations of life exercise a strong 
influence on his conduct, and divert 
him from more serious thought on 
subjects not directly affecting his own 
career. ... The qualification, however, 
should be accessible to every man when 
he acquires a home, and settles to the 
line of occupation for which the pre- 
paratory course of his earlier years has 
fitted him.—p. 309. 

This general doctrine is suffi- 
ciently liberal to satisfy any one; 
but when Mr. Hare (p. 313) con- 
siders the present £10 qualification 
in the large towns, and one varying 
from that to £6 in the smaller towns 
and in the counties, to be a standard 
‘so low that it is within the reach 
of every well-conducted man who is 
not a victim of some extraordinary 
misfortune, forming an exception to 
the general lot,’ we fear statistics 
will not bear him out. An educa- 


tional test he deems oe (p. 


310), because ‘it would be next to 
impossible to apply’ such a test ‘to 
every individual of a multitude’ (not 
true of the simple test of writing 
and arithmetic, which might with 
ease be applied to every elector at 
the registry); because *it may ex- 
clude men of much practical know- 
ledge and good sense’ (we greatly 
question the knowledge and good 
sense, as applicable to politics, of any 
one who has not the power and habit 
of reading); and finally, because ‘ it 
would operate severely on those who 
were more advanced in life, and to 
whom elementary tests are less suit- 
able.’ The rights of existing electors 
should certainly be reserved; but in 
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the case of any others, the supposed 
hardship, being merely that of not 
being entrusted with duties they are 
not fit for, is no subject for com- 
plaint. 

Mr. Hare passes an unqualified 
and most just condemnation on the 
exclusion of women from the suf- 
frage : 

In all cases where a woman is sui 
juris, occupying a house or tenement, or 
possessed of a freehold, or is otherwise 
in a position which, in the case of a male, 
would amount to a qualification, there is 
no sound reason for excluding her from 
the parliamentary franchise. The ex- 
clusion is probably a remnant of the 
feudal law, and is not in harmony with 
the other civil institutions of the coun- 
try. There would be great propriety in 
celebrating a reign which has been pro- 
ductive of so much moral benefit, by the 
abolition of an anomaly which is so en- 
tirely without any justifiable foundation. 
—p. 320. 

Such is this remarkable book: of 
the contents of which we have been 
compelled to leave a great portion 
unnoticed, including the simple ar- 
rangements by,which the system of 
voting is adapted to the case of single 
elections, and of municipalities. 
In our brief exposition we have given 
a much more adequate idea of Mr. 
Hare’s specific proposals, than of the 
instructive and impressive discus- 
sions by which he introduces them. 
Yet if the book made no practical 
suggestions whatever, and had no 
value but that of the principles it 
enforces, it would still deserve a 
high rank among manuals of political 
thought. We trust it will be widely 
read, and we are convinced that, by 
competent thinkers, the system it 
embodies will be recognised as alone 
just in principle,as one of thegreatest 
of all practical improvements, and 
as the most efficient possible safe- 
zuard of further Parliamentary 
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